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Bore-hole, Calontta, 21. 
aputra and Ganges, Watershed 
betweon, 3. ١ 
BUCHANAN HAMILTON on the Kosi, 4. 
Buddhism as described in the Tantras, 
a religion of wine and women, 56, 
— in Bengal since the Mubam- 
madan Conquest, Art. on, by Hara 
Prasida Castri, 55. 
still survives among the low 
castes in Bengal, 57. 

Buddhist Statucttes, Ancient, Art. on, by 
V. A. Smith and W. Hoey, 155, 159. 
Buddhists existed till n Inte period in 

Bibîr and Bengal, 57. 
————— mode of persecution of, by 
Hindiüs, 55. 
—— — of Bengal converted to Islim, 
—— slain by Bakhtiyir Khilji, 55. 
Burglars, Indian, method of obtaining 
tools, 25, 











C in Skr. =Kagmiri A, 380. 
CAITANYA, Buddhism existed in Bengal 
til his time, 57. 
Caloutta, Bore-hole, 21. 
, effect on, if Bhagirathi becomes 
main stream of Ganges, 20, 
— — mint nt, 186, 
, Skit on, by Ghalib, 197, 
Calukya, Eastern inscriptione, 123. 
— the nomads of Tibbat, described, 





CAND KHAN, mosques built by, 202, 205. 

Candélla copper-plate, Art. on, by V. A. 
SMITH and W. Hoey, 155. 

Candélla inscriptions, list of 
known, 157. 
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CARAT CANDRA Mitra, Art, by, on North 
Indian Folk.lore nbout Thieves nud 
Robbers, 25. 

Catra Gaddi, falls of Kosi at, 2. 

Ceili, dynasty of, 256, 258. 

-—, baya, nnd Karisa, Art. on, by 
F. E. Pargiter, 249. 

, position of, 253, 

Central family of Indo-Aryan Verna- 
culars, 338, 

CHATTRA-SIMMA Janintia king, 246, 

Chinese method of counting years, 285, 
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MUHAMMAD AKBAR, 184, 
KaAri'u-n-DARAZÀT, 175. 
~= 5áAmin-1-QIRAN SANI,ISI 
Satin SHAN, 172. 
— — Bun" | cres 177, 182, 
183, 184, 185, 186, 
————— Kuin Javan, 174, 175, 
176, 181, 186, 
, Mogul copper, Art. by 0. J, 
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— — Shah, 52. 
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— Absan Shah, 51. 
—— Akbar, 40, 69. 
— 'Alan-d-din Aróbar Shab, 52, 
— Aróbar Shah, 52. 
Aurangzób, 44. 
Caklénmuy, AhoOm king, 286, 
Se nefipha, Abom king, 287, 
apitpha, Áhom king, 286. 
— Dameghini Shah, 52, 
— Gadidhar Singha, Ahom king, 257, 
— Ism‘ail Fath 53. 
سس‎ Islim Shih, Siri, 38. 
— Jahangir, 44. 
—— Jauintià kings, 243. 
— Koch kings, Article on, by E. A, 
Gait, 237. 
— Ma'bar 49 & IT. 
Mubammad Shih, 39, 45. 
— Nisirn-d-din Malmud, 52. 
سس‎ Nusratu-d-din, 52. 
—— Pramata Sinha, Áhóm king, 287. 
Raghu-déva, 238. ! 
—— Shih ‘Alam, 46. 
Shih Jahin, 44, 69. 
Shamsu-d-din, 52. 
Sher Shah, Sûrî, 37. 
—— Sikandar Shih, 52. 
old, found in Kagmir, 384. 
—— 
ri-dharma-mangala, û Bad e, o, 
4 ot article on, by Hara 
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Cubit of Sikandar Shih, 211. 
KLENMUM, Áhóm king, coin of, 286, 
kti-mati, position of. 

zx om king, coins of, 287, 
UPATPHA, Àhóm king, coin of, 286. 
ürapura, identified, 380, 384. 

uttack, mint at, 150, 






|) Feet SHAH, coins of, 52. 

Dam-giri, a mountain disease of Tibbat, 
84, 94, 101, 120. 

Damla, mint at, 182, 

DARENDRA-NARAYARA, Koch king, 240, 

Daru-l-jihad, mint at, 45. 

De Barros' Map of Bengal, 21. 

Dohli, mint at, 174. 

DEVÉNDRA-NARAYANA, Koch king, 240. 

DHAIRYRNDRA-NARAYAR, Koch king, 240 

Dhakka, meaning of term in Kaqmir, 
381, 382. 

DRAN MANIK, Jaintià king, 246. 

DHARMA, the modern Bengal form of the 
Buddha, 58. 

Dharma-worship, a form of Buddhism, 
described, 59 

Dharma-maggala, a Buddhist epic, see 
Cri-dharma-maggala, 

Dógáb, sow Dógam. 

Dégim, legends concerning, 72, 75. 

mint, Art, on, by W. Vost, 60. 

or Doga, site of, 69 & f. 

Dol-bak, a tribe of Tibbat, 91. 

000 in, a Buddhist teacher, 60, 63, 

If. 
Dom worship of Dharma is Suddhiam, 58. 
Draygó, meaning of term, 381. 








Banter group of Indo-Aryan Vernacu- 
lars, 335, 
Ekdald, site of, 213, 227. 


Elicpur, mint at, 177, 178, 150, 186. 
Era of Ahóms, 568, A.D., 288. 


F AQin MUHAMMAD, ا‎ fe built by, 290, 
F . 


Farrakhnagar, mint at, 15 


FARAUKHSIYAR, copper coins of, 179, 180. 

Fatbpur, mint at, 156. 

FERGUSON on tho Kosi, 4, 10, 

Future, as o radical tenso in modern 
Indo-Aryan Vernnculars, 357. 


Gasionan Sigua, Ahóm king, coin of, 
Gaır, E. A. Art, by, on Koch coins, 237, 


, notes on Ahom coins, by, 236. 
, notes on. Jaintiàa history, by, 
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Ganges and Brahmapatro, Watershed 
betweon, 3. | 

Gaur, account of, 216. ü 

— insalobrity of, due to deflection of 
Koei, 10, 22, * A2 

Gedrosia, modern Balochistan, 30, 

Gittisa Husain, author of Riyéru-s- 
saldfin, tomb of, 198. | 

(1031.18, author of a skiton Calcutta, 197. 

GHANA-RÀMA, author of Cri-dharma-may- 
gala, 58, 

SHELTER DEN incursion of, into Orissa, 

56 


Gold in Tibbat, 92, 93. 

Gorakhpur, mint at, 42, | 

GRIERSON, G. A., Art. by, on Pronominal 
suffixes in Kagmiri, ; 

—, Art. by, on Radical and 
Participial tenses in modern Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars, 352. 

Gulbarga, mint at, 177. 

Gulhita? Gulhina? mint at, 179, 184. 

GURA-DEYT, Queen-congort of Orissa, 131. 

—— VijavADITYA, Query the same 
as Kulastambha-dé va, 124. 

GUPTA, use of word as a family name, 162. 

Girgdy, meaning of title, 82. 





H in Kagmiri represents Skr. e, 380. 

Hafyabad, mint at, 45, 181, 

Haidarabad, mint at, 177. 

HARA PuasÁDA CásrRÉ, Article by, on 
Buddhism in Bengal, 55. 

——— — Art. by, on Cri. 
dharma-margala, 65. 

— — سسس‎ Art. by, on Vigna 
pur Circular Cards, 254. 

HARRNDRA-NARAYANA, Koch king, 240. 

Harinaghatta estuary, probable old mouth 
of Kosi, 19. 

Hasan GANGG, king of Ma'bar, 53. 

Hastivañj, in Kagmir, identified, 379. 

Hebrew, Pronominal suffixes in, 336. 

Hindiki language, same as Western Pañ- 
jabi, 291, : 

SN persecution of Buddhists, modo 
of, 55. 

Hina-p&vi, Queen-consort of Orissa, 132, 

Hokv, W., see SMITH, V. A. 

Hórapsr, in Kagmir, identified, 380, 384. 

Huangho, changes in course of, 16, 

Si erras Dn. W. W., views on the Koss, 

, 10, 
Husainabad, mint nt, 46, 182. 
HUSAIN SHAN, grave of, 220, 





Iud BAKHSH, author of Khürshid Ja- 
han Numa, 194. at Ja 


INDIBA, Queen-consort of Orissa, 131. 
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— , Radi 
cal and Pa'ticipial tences in, Art. on, 
by G. A. GnRIERSON, 352. 

IwnnA-s19Ha, Jaintia king, 246. 

Inscriptions on Buddhist Statuettes, 160. 

Irish, pronominal suffixes in, 337. 

IstAm SHAN, Stal, coins of, 35, 

, Copper coins of, 173 

Islamabad, mint nt, 183, 

Ism‘att Fatu, coin of, 53, 

Italian, pronominal suffixes in, 337. 











J agannath, Templo of, builder of, 135. 

JanáAwpAn SHAW, copper coins of, 186, 

—— copper coins of, 173, 174, 175, 
176. 

, rare coin of, 44. 

Jaintia coins, 242. 

history, notes on, by E. A, Gait, 











* kings, list of, 246 

JAKALLA-DRvVI, Queen-consort of Orissa, 
132. 

Jalálpur, mint at, 41. 

JALÁLU-D-DIN, moved capital from Pan- 
dua to Gaur, 200. 

, tomb of at Pandui, 211. 

Jannatabad, a name of Gaur, 216. 

Japaneso method of counting years, 288. 

JABSAMANTE, Jnintia king, 246, 

JABAMANTA Ray, Jaintin king, 246. 

"R language, same as Western Pañ- 





abi, 291. 
Jaunpur, mint at, 39. 
JAYA-NARAYANA, Jaintià king, 246. 
Jayantépure = Jaintii, 244. 
Jhansi, mint at, 183. 
Jovian cycle, used for computing time 
amongst Ahoms, 287. 


Kia, mint at, 174, 180, 181, 186. 


Kacmir, Imperial Road to, 375. 
, places in, identified, 379, & ff. 


Kagmiri, importance of language for 
comparative philo ogy, 340. 


Langange, Pronominal suffixes 
in, Art. on, by G. A. Grierson, 236. 
nominal 








Kalmati, a Baloch tribe, 31. 
—— Queen-consort of Orissa, 


351, 383 
KAmAuwava, king of Orissa 130, 131. 
Kámbuva fa Keen: identified,” 380, 
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Kangika, the sapta kaucika, 3. 

Karatoya, n river in ancient times, 5. 

Karmani prayóga, meaning of term, 861. 

Kartaré prayóga, moaning of torm, 361. 

Karüsa, Cédi, and Matayn, Art, on, by 
F. E. Pargiter, 249. 

, Position of, 255. . 

KAsTÜRA, Queen-consort of Orissa, 132, 

KASTURIKAMGDINI, Qneon-consort of 
Orissa, 131. 

Khitae, written character of, 97. 

KAvrshid Jahin Numa, Art. on, by I. 
Beveridge, 194. 

Koch coins, Art. on, by E. A. Gait, 237. 

* half-coins, 239. 

kings, liat of, 240.‏ سس 

cerei gold producing conntry in Tib. 


Kosi, old beda of, 6, 7. 
—— river, ancient references to, 2. 
—— — changes in the course of, 
Art. by J. A. Shillingford, 1 & ff. 
; falla of at Catra Gaddi, 2, 
— , the seven Kosis, 3. 
Kramarijya, in Kagmir, identified, 384. 
Kramavarta, in Kagmir, identified, 380, 
Kj and Balüj, Baloch tribes, 31, 35. 
KULASTAMBHA-DEVA, inscriptions of, Art, 
on, by Man Mohan Chakravarti, 123, 
Kusi, see Kosi, 

















Lah indi langunge, same ns Wostoru Pañ. 
jabi, 291. 

Lahór, mint at, 174, 179, 152, 

LAKSMANA-SBNA nt Gaur, 216. 

0 Queen-consort of Orissa, 

LAKSMI-NARAVANA, Jaintià king, 246. 

, Koch king, 240. 

Lalita-vistara, compared with Cri-dhar- 
ma-mangala, 65. 

Lhasa Cathedral, description of, by L, 
A. Waddell, 259. 

Lucknow, mint at, 178, 186. 








M a'bar, coins of Musalmin kinga of, 
Art. on, by C. J. Rodgers, 49. 
=, locality of, history of, 63, 
Mada-nürayana, Koch King, 240. 
MADANA-PÁLA-CARMMAN, séndpati of PARA- 
MARDDI Diva, the Candélla, 156, 
MADANA-VARMMA-DRVA, ecessor of 
Paramarddi-déva, the Ete 156. 
MAHRNDERA-NAKAYANA, Koch King, 240. 
Maithili, pronominal suffixey 19, 348. 
, 
Misna Guedl, Jaintia king, 245. 








Maldab, described in 
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M 0 AEN, Mosques built hy, 210, 
Aldab, « بايا سار‎ Jahan 
i Numgê, 198, vae 








Inder, 


Maldives, converted by Tabrizi, 234. 

xcd 2 oelebrated painter, account 
of, 122, 

MAN MOHAN CHAKRAVARTI, Art. by, on 
inscriptions of Kulastambha-dé va, 123. 

, Art. by, on 
inscriptions of Nrysimbha-déva, 128. 

Marathi, pronominal sufixos in, 329. 

Ma‘stm SAUDAGAR, mosque built by, 109, 

Matsya, Codi and Karissa, Art. on, by 
F. E. Pargiter, 240. 

Matsya, position of, 251, 

MaA'zaM ALAGH SyAu, mosque built by, 
199 





MiINHIRKAKULA. date of, cruoelties of in 
Kagmir, 377. 

Mines in Tibbat, 902. 
Mint at Agri, 173, 174, 188. 
Abmadabad, 172, 173, 175. 
——— yv Ev 174. 
— — barabad, 178, 182, 184, 188. 
Allahabad, 43, 
Alwar, 183. 
— 'Arimübüd, 181. 
Bahraich, 40. 
Bairat, 174, 179, 180, 181. 
Bhartpur, 155, 
Bijapur, 178, 
Bindraban, 155, 186, 
Calcutta, 156. 
Chunar, 38. d 
Cuttack, 180. 
` Darla, 182. 
Daru-l-jihad, 45, 
—— Dohli, 174. 
Dogam, 69 & ff. 
Elicpur, 177, 175, 150, 156. 
Farrukhnagar, 152 
— Patbpor, 156. 

Górakhpur, 42. 
* Gulbarga, 177. 
Guihata P, Gulhina ? , 179, 
— — Hafiabad, 45, 181. 
— —— — Huaidaribad, 177. : 
—— —— Husainibid, 46, 152. 




































































— — Kabul, 174, 180, 181, 156.. 
Kalanir, 43, 155. 

— — Lahr, 174, 179, 182, 
Lucknow, 178, 186. 
Mailápur, 180, 
— Mominibad, 184. 














— Najibabád, 183, 186, 
—  Nürnól, 44, 177, 181. 
Oudh 








Qane 
سسسب‎ Baháranpur, 183. 


* Bháhjahanabsd, 45, 176, 180, 182, 


——— Shóláapur. 177. 


—— Ujain, 176. 

—— Udaipur, 176. | 

Mints of Mughal Copper Coins, 192. 

s (०7७ ‘ALAM, Shrines of, 200 and 


Minar Jartam, identified, 165, 

Minak KNÄN AnGHÓN, identified, 163. 

Minak Kunin Banápcnz, identified, 163. 

Mirax Kuan, identified, 163, 

Minak Kuan Josax (Jinkjank, Kinhak, 
Kinjak), identified, 163. 


Minak KuwAsa, Chengiz Khan, 165, ٠ 


Mirak KuwAsa, identified, 165. 

NIME Mirza, HawáAzi Kuáx, identified, 

MOCKLER Col. E., Art. on Origin 
tho Baloch, 30. 3 — 

Mogul Copper Coins, Art. by C. J, 

re, on, 171. 

Mominabad, mint at, 184. 

— method of counting years, 
288 ! 

Mughal copper coins, 171. 

—— — Min of, 192, 

MUHAMMAD AKBAR, copper coins of, 154. 

os BIN TUGHLAG, coins of, 51, 
UHAMMAD HAIDAR, an old explorer 
Tibbat, 83. E * 





* —, invades  Tibbat, 
Mogausan Meqim HanRAWI, KHWAJA, 





— — — — Ku WÀJA, 
Pi as father of Niramu-d.din, 


Monauwap  MtQiu, 
Birûkî, 167. 
—— Re MIRZA, 167. 
UNAMMAD SHAR, copper, coi 
174, 180; tae , Copper, coins of, 176, 


Kuwasa, son of 








, rare coin of, 45. 
د ا‎ arcc Sûnt, coins of, 30. 
ubam oins, Art. on rare 
W. Vost, 37. 5 Wied 
Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal, pro- 
bably originally Buddhists, 56. 
—— — 174, 176, 180, 181. 
ultani uige, an 
Pañjābīi, 290, qu "n 
Mustafábád, mint at, 40. 
Muqim Kuan, 167. 
Mogis Nagsmnannt, 107. 
Mvgims of Akbar's time, 166. 


٠. 
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mint at, 183.‏ ,ممذة ألا 
Najibabid, mint at, 183, 156.‏ 
NARA-NARAYARA, Koch King, 240.‏ 
NaRA-sIMHA-DRYA, King of Orissa, 132.‏ 
Nàrnól, mint at, 44, 171, 181.‏ 
NasinU-n-DIN MAHMOUD, coins of, 52.‏ 
NasngaT SHáu, building of, at Gaup, 217.‏ 
NasRATU-D-DÍN, coins of, 53.‏ 
NAAM, Queen-consort of Orissa, 130,‏ 
Nir'MATU-L-LÀH, buildings erocted by, at‏ 
Pandia, 201.‏ 
Ni'wATU-L-LÀH, condemned to death by‏ 
Aurangzéb, 218. His biography, 224.‏ 
Nızûiuu-n-DÎ# Auman BAKHSH, son of‏ 
Mubammad Muqim Harawi, 166,‏ 
North-Western family of Indo-Aryan‏ 
Vernaculars, 339.‏ 
Notes on the ancient geography of the‏ 
Pir Pantsi] Route, by M. A. Stein,‏ . 
Ph. D., 375. :‏ 
Nesmna-pkva, king of Orissa, 182. —‏ 
NusiuHA-DRvA IV, of Orissa, inscrip-‏ 
tions of, Art. on, by Man Moban Cha-‏ 
kravarti, 128, 132.‏ 


Ocixi language, same as Westorn Pañ- 
jabi, 291. à 

Odantapuri, last Buddhist capital in 
Bihar, destroyed by Muhammadans, 


55. 
Oriya, pronominal suffixes in, 363, 365, 
371 


Ondh, mint at, 40. 


Padma, river, 10. 

Pandna, account of, 200. 

Pafijab, changes in rivers of, 15. 

Panjabi, Western an independent 
language, 335. 








, Parable of Prodigal 











Son, in, 333. 
——— , Participles in, 324. 
— —, population speaking 
it, 201, 331. 
, Pronominal suffixes 
in, 201, 342. 


— — — — | translation of New 
Testament, by  Serampur Mission- 
aries, into, 330. 

— ———, were spoken, 201. 

Panamannni-pfva, Candélla king, in- 

scri 


PARAMABDDI-DRVA 

Bec B = » 
Participial and Hadical tenses of Indo- 
emen 





Index. 


Participial tenses in Modern Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars conjugated by help of 
pronominal suffixes, 357. 

Participle, Future, tenses formed from, 
eo Indo-Aryan Vornaculars, 

— ——, Past, tenses formed from, in 
Modern Indo-Aryan Vernnaculars, 358, 

————, Present, tenses formed from, 
= हट Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, 

Pashtu, pronominal suffixes in, 337. 

Patna, mint at, 174. 

Persian, pronominal sufixes in, 336. 

Peshawar, mint at, 181. 

io يد‎ route to Kagmir, account of, 

6. 

— SINHA, Ahom King, coins of, 

287.. 


PRANA-NARAYANA, Koch King, 240, 
PaarAra RAY, Jaintià king, 246. 
PRATAPA-SIMHA, Jaintia king, 246. 
Present, Ancient, in Modern Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars, 353. 
Prodigal Son, 
Panjabi, 333. 
Pronominal suffixes in Arabic, 336. 
—— in Aryan languages 
derived from enclitic pronouns, 337. 


Parable of, in Western 





——— —— — in Assameso, 347, 
363, 371. 
in Salóci, 337. 
— — in Bengali, 363, 368, 
371. 


in Bihari, 348. 
— in Hebrew, 336, 
,;1ndo-Aryun,Genoral 


۰ 
, Indo-Aryan, Origin 


in Irish, 337. . 
the Kaogmiri 
language, Art. on, by G. A. Grierson, 


236. 

— in Maithili, 348. 
in Mara 
— — in Opiy 











Table of, 373. 
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3971. 0 "e 
iu Western Paüjabi, 
29], 342. : 
iu Persian, 336, 
in Santali, 347. 

! in Sindhi, 336, 342 
Proverbs about thieves, 28. predecomor — h 
PnarHiVi-VARMMA-DRYA, pr io of 

Paramarddi-déva, the Candélla, 156. 


Qandahir, mint at, 44, 174. - 


Qufy and Balin, Baloch tribes, 82, 35. 





kr 963, 368, 












in n 


Radical and Participial tenses of Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars, compared, 372, 
Radical tenses, in Modern Indo-Aryan 

Vernaculars, 3853. 
Ravagu-p-pin, son of NOx Qura 'ALAM, 
acconnt of, 208 
Ravi‘u-p-pamasAt, copper coins of, 175. 
RAGHAVA, king of O reni, 131. 
Raghu-déva, coin of, 238. 
HÀJA-HAJA, king of Orissa, 130, 133, 
TA BEER Queen-consort of Orissa, 


RAJBNDRA-NARBAYARA, Koch king, 240. 

RAJBNDWA-SIMHA, Jaintia king, 246. 

KAMA-8IMHA, Jaintin king, 240. 

Raverty, Major H. G., Article on Tib- 
bat three hundred and sixty-five years 
ago, by, 82. 

Rind, a Baloch tribe, 31. 

Itiyázu-s-xaláfin, tomb of author of, 195, 

KopGkRs, C. J., Art. on coins of Musal- 
min kings of Ma'bar, 49. 

Roporrs, C. J., Art, by, on Mogul 
copper coins, 171. 

RürA-NARAYANA, Koch King, 240. 


Napavsa-p£vi, Queen-consort of Orissa, 


Sahüranpur, mint at, 183. 

SAwig-I-QIKAN SAni, copper coina of, 
181. 

Satin 88317, copper coins of, 172. 

Santali, pronominal suffixes in, 347. 

SHAH *ÁLAM, copper coins of, 177, 182, 
183, 184, 185, 156. 

— — ——-, rare coins of, 46. 

SHAH Jawan, coins of, minted at Digim, 


69 and ff. 
, copper coins of, 174, 175, 
176, 181, 186. 
, rare coins of, 41. 
——— مار‎ mint at, 45, 176, 180, 182, 


Suin JALAL TàAsnizi, shrines of, 202, 
230, Account of, 200 and ff. 
SHAMSU-D-DiN, coins of, 52. 
BuER Bun, SÛRÎ, coins of, 37. 
Shérgarh, mint at, 37. 
SHILLINOFORD, F. A., Article on changes, 
in the course of the Kusi river, 1. 
Sholipur, mint at, 177. 
Suvc2A'AT KuAn, Magim-i-'Arab, 167. 
SIKANDAR SHAH, coins of, 5 
— — +, cubit of, 211. 
— , mosque built by, 211. 
Sindhi, pronominal suffixes in, 3:30, 342. 
SITÄ, Queen-consert of Orissa, 132. 




















SMITI V, A. and HOEY, W., Art. on An- 


cient Buddhist Statuettes, and a Can- 
délla copper-plate, 156. 





Srei, M. A., notes NS on ancient topo- 
graphy of Pir Pantgal Route, 375. — 
Sundarbans, estuaries in, 19. 
Sunpan Riy, Jaintia king, 246. 
Sürat, mint at, 175, 176, 177, 178. 
explained, 
estern 


Synthetic conjugation pey 
fon by N > ani 
astern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, 352. 





Tanni, seo SHAR JALAL. 

Taochiga, name of Jovian cycle, amongst 
Ahima, 297. 

Tarkesnr, pilgrims to, 26. 

Thibet, properly Tibbat, q. v., 82. 

Thieves and Robbers, North-Indian 
Folklore about, by Carat Candra 
Mitra, 25. 

Thieves, Proverba about, 28. 

Tibbat, described by ‘Abdu-l-Karim, 


119. 
+ Muhammad Haidar's account 


, old accounta of, 83. 

, rivera of, 58. 

— — the religion of, 90. 

—————, three hundred and 65 years 
ngo, Art. by Major H. G. Haverty, 


, tribes of, 90, 
Tibet, properly Tibbat, q. v., 82. 
Tibetan method of counting years, 258. 
Tisti river, history of, 15. 





of, 86. 











Ucci, language, same as Western Paü- 
159, 291. 

Udaipur, mint at, 176. 

Ujain, mint at, 176. — 

Upa-plavya, position of, 4 

UrRNDRA NARAYANA, Koch King, 240. 


V ananasta, king of Orissa, 130. 
VANA-8IMHA, Jaintia king, 246. 
Varühnmüla, in Kagmir, identified, 381. 
Vase, king of Cûdi, 256. 
VasupEVA-NARAYANA, Koch King, 240. 
Visava MANIK, Jainti king, 246. 
VisAVA-NARAYANA, Jnintia king, 246. 
Viga-nuANU DRVA, king of Orissa, 132. 
VIRA-NARAYANA, Koch King, 240, 
Visnupur Circular Cards, Art. on, by 
Hara Prasida Qastri, 254. 
Vost, W. Art. by, on DOgsm mint, 69. 
Vosr, W., Art. by, on Rare Mubamma 
coins, 37, 


Wiapprzrtr, L. A., description of Lhisa 
Cathedral, by, 259. 
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Yak found in Tibbat, 95, 
Yam, district in Tibbat, 24 days from 


YoOsuy SyAn, inscription of, 199, 223 
Zronkah, a territory in Tibbat, 07. 
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388 Index. 


Bore-hole, Calontta, 21, — 

Brahmaputra and Gangos, Watershed 
betwoen, 3 

BUCHANAN HAMILTON on the Kosi, 4. 

Buddhism as described in tho Tantras, 
à religion of wino and women, 56, 

in Bengal since the Mubam- 

madan Conquest, Art. on, by Hara 

Prasida Castri, 55 

still survives among the low 
castes in Bengal, 57. 
Buddhist Statuettes, Ancient, Art. on, by 
. A. Smith and W. Hoey, 155, 159 
Buddhists existed till n Inte period in 
Bihar and Bengal, 57. 

mode of persecntion of, by 
Hindüs, 55. 

— — of Bengal converted to Islam, 
57. 

















slain by Bakhtiyir Khilji, 55. 
Burglars Indian, method of obtaining 
tools, 28 


Û in Skr. = Kigmiri ^, 380 
AITANYA, Buddhism existed in Bengal 
till his time, 57. 
Calcutta, Bore-hole, 21 
, effect on, if Bhügirathi becomes 
main stream of Ganges, 20, 
———, mint at, 186 
, skit on, by Ghalib, 197 
Calnkya, Eastern inscriptions, 123 
—— the nomads of Tibbat, described 





CAND KWAN, mosques built by, 202, 205 

Candélla copper-plate, Art. on, by V 
SMITH and W. Hoey, 155 

Candélla inscriptions, list of 
known, 157. 

CANDRA-LEKHA, Queen-consort of Orissa, 


those 


Carat CANDRA MITEA, Art, by, on North 
Indian Folk-lore about Thieves and 
Robbers, 25 

Catra Gaddi, falla of Kosi at, 2. 

Oédi, dynasty of, 254, 258 

, Mataya, nnd Karüsn, Art. on, by 

F. E. Pargiter, 249 

, position of, 253 

Central family of Indo-Aryan Verna 
culars, 

CHATTRA-8ISHA Jaintia king, 240 

Chinese method of counting years, 288 

Chunar, mint at, 38. 

(1ou-PALA, King of Cedi, 257 
nicira Tantra, Buddhism described 


CiVENDRA-NARAYANA Koch Kin 
اا ا‎ Queen-consort of” Orissn, 


ae 











Cón4A*GANGA, King of Orissa, of the Có 
AE 131 
Coins, Ahóm, notes on, by E. A. Gait, 286 
copper, of Auman SyAn, 181 
——— Aksar Spin, 172, 173, 
80, 1 





~= Aknan SHAH II, 175, 184 
‘Aramain II, 182 
— — AvnawGzED, 174, 176 
, 178, 179, 180, 181 
~ Farrukhsiyar, 179, 180 
= [ISLAM SHAN, SURI, 173, 
— — — JAHANDAR SHAH, 186. 
— — — JaAnáNoin, 173, 174, 175, 
176, 
—— ———- MUHAMMAD AKBAR, 184. 
— — — RAFI'U-D-DARAIAT, 175. 
= SAuin-1-Qindn SANIISI 
Saniw SHAH, 172. 
—————- Suin ‘ALAM, 177, 182 
183, 154, 155, 186 
——————————— SHAH JAAN, 174, 175, 
176, 181, 180. 
Mogul copper, Ark, by C. J. 
Rodgers, on, 171. 
— ‘Adil Shih, 52. 
— Adüji Shah, 52 
سس‎ Ahsan Shah, 51. 
— Akbar, 40, 69. 
— ‘Alin-d-din ArGhar Shih, 52. 
Aróbar Shah, 52 
Auranjzéb, 44 
سب‎ Quklénmung, Ahom king, 286 
ars sha, Ahóm king, 287 
—— Ahóm king, 286 
سس‎ Damehani Shah 
Gadàdhar Sinha, Ahom king, 287. 
سسب‎ Ism'ail Fath 53. 
Islam Shah, Siri, 38, 
— Jahangir, 44 
Jnintia kings, 24 
—— Koch kings, Article on, by E. A. 
Gait, 237 
Ma‘bar 49 
——- Muhammad Shah, 39, 45. 
—— — Nüsirn-d-din Malmud, 52 
— Nnsrntusd«din, 52 
Pramata Sinha, Ahóm king, 257, 
— Haghnu-déva, 2:38 
Shah ‘Alam, : 
سمي‎ Shih Jobin, 44, 69. 
— Shamenu.d-din, 52 
— — Sher Shih, Siri, 37. 
سسسب‎ Sikandar Shah, 52 
old, found in Kagmir; 384. 
— rire Mubammadan, 37 & ff. 
Cri-dharma-maggala, a Buddhist epic, 58, 
, article on, by Hara 
Prasida Qastri 


compared with La- 
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Cubit of Sikandar Shih, 211. 
= Ahóm king, coin of, 256, 
akti-mati, position of. 

UNERPHA, Kham king, coins of, 257. 
UPATFHA, Ahém king, coin of, 286 
üurapura, identified, 380, 384, 
uttack, mint at, 180. 


Dison tus SHAN, coins of, 52. 

Dam-giri, a mountain disease of Tibbat, 
84, 94, 101, 120. 

Diamla, mint at, 182. 

DAERBNDHA-NARAYANA, Koch king, 240, 

Darn-1-jihad, mint at, 45. 

De Barros’ Map of Bengal, 21. 

Dehli, mint at, 174. 

DÉEVÉNDRA-NARAYASA, Koch king, 240, 

DuAIRYÉNDRA-NAnAYAS, Koch king, 240, 

Dhakka, meaning of term in Kugmir, 
381, 352. 

DHAN MANIK, Jnintii king, 246. 

DHARMA, the modern Bengal form of the 
Buddha, 58. 

Dharma-worship, a form of Buddhism, 
described, 59. 

Dharma.maggala, a Buddhist epic, seo 
Cri-dharma-maggala. 

16980, seo Dógàm. 

Dóogàm, legends concerning, 72, 75. 

mint, Art. on, by W, Vost, 69. 

or 196 266, site of, 69 & ff. 

Dél-bak, a tribe of Tibbat, 91. 

DOÓMÁACARYA, a Buddhist teacher, 60, 63, 








& IT. 
Dom worship of Dharma is Suddhism, 58, 
Drayyd, meaning of term, 381, 


astern group of Indo-Aryan Vernacu- 
lars, " 

Ekdaála, site of, 213, 227. 

Elicpur, mint at, 177, 175, ISO, 186, 


Era of Ahóms, 568, A.D., 288. 


F 
F AQin MunAMMAD, mosque built by, 299, 
Farrukhnagar, mint nt, 152. 
FannvKHstYAR, copper coins of, 179, 150, 
Fathbpur, mint at, 186. 

FERGUSON on the Kóei, 4, 10. 

Future, as a radical tense in modern 

Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, 357. 


(ois Signa, Ahém king, coin of, 
286, ies 


‘GAIT, E. A,, Art. by, on Koch coins, 237. 





, notes on Abām coins, by, 256. 
, notes ou Jaintia history, by, 





. 2423. 








Ganges and Brahmapatra, Watershed 
between 


- Gaur, aocouoé of, 216 


——, insalabrity of, duo to deflection of 
Kosi, 10, 22. 

Gedrosia, modern Balochiatan, 30. 

GHULAM  Hosarw, author of Riydru-s- 
salétin, tomb of, 198. 

Guiu, author of askiton Calcutta, 197. 

GHANA-RÀMA, author of Cri-«dharma-may- 
gala, 58, 

QE ATARU-D-DIN incursion of, into Orissa, 


Gold in 'Tibbat, 92, 93. 

Górakhpur, mint at, 42. b 

Gni£RSON, G. A., Art. by, on Pronominal 
suffixes in Kagmiri, 236, 

, Art. by, on Radical and 
Partici pial tenses in modern Indo- 
Aryan Vernacnlars, 352. 

Gnlbarga, mint at, 177. 

Gulhüta? Gulhina? mint at, 179, 184. 

GURA-DEVI, Queen-consort of Orissa, 131. 

GUNANEA VIIAYADITYA, Query the same 
as Kulastambha-d&va, 124. 

GUPTA, use of word as a family name, 162. 

Gürgin, meaning of title, 82. 





H in Kagmiri represents Skr. q, 380. 

Hafpabid, mint at, 45, 181. 

Hoidarabad, mint at, 177. 

HARA Prasina CásTRÉ, Article by, on 
Buddhism in Bengal, 55. 

Art, by, on (ri- 





dharma-mangala, 65. 











Art. by, on Vispa- 
pur Circular Cards, 25% 

HARÉNDRA-NARAYANA, Koch king, 240. 

Harinaghatta estuary, probable old mouth 

~ of KOs), 19. 

Hasan 61:38, king of Ma'bar, 53. 

Hastivanj, in Kagmir, identified, 370. 

Hebrew, Pronominal suffixcs in, 336. 

Hindik: language, same as Western Pañ- 
jabi, 201. 

Hindû persecntion of Buddhists, mode 
of, 55 

HinA-pEÉvi, Queen-consort of Orissa, 132. 

Honxy, W., see SMITH, V. A, 

Horapiir, in Kagmir, identified, 380, 384, 

Huangho, changes in course of, 16. 

HUNTERS, De. W. W., views on the Eos, 


5, 10, 
Husainibid, mint at, 46, 152. 
Husain Snin, grave of, 220. 


1 LAni Bakuss, author of KAsrshid Ja- 
hin Numa, 


INDIRA, Queen-consort of Orissa, 131. 
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Indo-Aryan Vernaculars mod clas- 
sification of, 339. TM 





cal and Participial tences in, Art. on, 
by G. A. GnikRSON, 352. 
IxphkA-s1SMHA, Jaintia king, 246. 
Inscriptions on Buddhist Statuettes, 160, 
Irish, pronominal suffixes in, 337. 
18:59 Snin, Süni, coins of, 35. 
—— ——, copper coins of, 173 
Islamabad, mint at, 183, 
Iem‘ait Faru, coin of, 53. 
Italian, pronominal suffixes in, 337. 





J agannath, Temple of, builder of, 135, 

JanAiNDin SHH, copper coins of, 186, 

pic “नस copper coins of, 173,174, 175, 

raro coin of, 44.‏ — تمه 

Jaintia coins, 242. 

— —— history, notes on, by E. A. Gait, 
242 


kings, list of, 246. 

JAKALLA-DÉYI, Queon-consort of Orissa, 
133. 

Jalalpur, mint at, 41. 

JALÁLC-D-DIN, moved capital from Pan- 
dui to Gaur, 200. = 

— tomb of at Papduñ, 211. 

Jannatabád, a namo of Gaur, 216. 

Japanese method of counting years, 288, 

JARAMANTK, Juintia king, 246. 

JABAMANTA Riv, Jaintia king, 246. ~ 

Jafki language, samo äs Western Pnñ- 
jabi, 291. 

Jaunpur, mint at, 30 

JAYA-NARAYANA, Jaintii king, 246. 

Jayantépura = Jaintia, 244. 

Jhansi, mint at, 152. 

Jovian cycle, used for computing time 
amongst Áhóms, 257. 








Kagmir, Im Road to, 375. 

E in, identified, 379, & (T‏ س 

Kaqmiri, of language 
comparative phil —— 340. 

pm, ra Pg v : 

in, Art. on, 








Kahlmati, n Baloch tribe, 31. 
KAWMALA-DÉVI, Queen-consort of Orissa, 


132. | 
in Kagmir, identifled, 

——— 4, king of Orissa 130, 131 

AV è 0 

Kambava a Kagmir, identified, 380, 

— in Kacmir, Skr. Kramarijya, 





4 
— eee — — Rad 
0 t=. 


Kaucika, tho sapta haugikd, B. 

Karatoya,n river in ancient timas, كا‎ 

—— prayóga, meaning of term, 941, 

artars prayóga, moaning of term, 361. 

Karüsa, Códi, and Matsya, Art. on, by 
F. E. Pargiter, 249. 





* , position of, 255. 

ASTURA, Quoon-consort of Orissa, 132. 

KAsrTunixAamonixt, Queon-consort of 
Orissa, 131. 

Khitáe, * character of, 97. 

KAtrshid Jahin Numa, Art. on, by H, 

कं Beveridgo, 194, 

och coins, Art. on, by E. A. Gait, 237. 

——, half-coins, 239, 

—, kinga, list of, 240. 

A gold producing country in Tib- 


Kosi, old bods of, 6, 7. 
river, ancient references to, 2. 
— , changes in the course of, 
Art. by J. A. Shillingford, 1 & ff. 
, falls of at Catra Gaddi, 2, 
— , the seven Kosis, 3, 
Kramarijya,in Kagmir, identified, 384, 
Kramavarta, in Kacmir, identified, 350, 
Kaj and Balij, Baloch tribes, 31, 35. 
KULASTAMBHA-DEVA, inscriptions of, Art. 
on, by Man Móhan Chakravarti, 123. 
Kusi, seo Kosi, 











—— 








Lakindl language, same as Western Pañ- 
jabi, 291, 

Lahór, mint at, 174, 179, 152, 

LARSMANA-SBNA nt Gaup, 216, 

Laxswi-pRvi Queen-consort of Orissa, 
132. 

LAKSMÍ-NARAYANA, Jaintin king, 246. 

, Koch king, 240. 

Lalita-vistara, compared with Gri-dhar- 
ma-mangala, 65. 

Lhasa Cathedral, description of, by L. 
A. Waddell, 259. 

Lucknow, mint at, 175, 186. 


Matar, coins of Musalmin kingê of, 
Art. on, by C. J. Rodgers, 49. 
, locality of, history of, 53. 
Mada-narayana, Koch King, 240. 
MADANA-PALA-CARMMAN, séndpati of PARA- 
MARDDI DEva, the Candélla, 156. 
MADANA-VARMMA-DRYA, iem eg of 
E Paramarddi-déva, the Candélla, 156. 
HRNDRA.NARAYAWA, Koch King, 240, 
pe rri hr, आओ MAR, in | | s 
١ pronominal suffixes in, 345. 
To et king, 240. 






















Masta Û 


Numá, 195, 








Karaka "jahin 











Index, 


Maldives, converted by Tabrizi, 234, 
a & oolobrated painter, account 


Man MouAN CnaxzavARTI, Art. by, on 
inscriptions of Kulastambha-déva, 123, 

, Art, by, on 
inscriptions of Nrsirhha-dévna, 128. 

Marathi, pronominal anffixes in, 320. 

Ma‘s0m SAUDAOAR, mosque built by, 190. 

Blutayn, Cédiand Karim, Art, on, by 
F. E. Pargiter, 249. 

Matsya, position of, 251. 

MA'zAM ALAGH Syin, mosque built by, 
199. 

MiIHIRAKCLA. date of, cruelties of in 
Kagmir, 377. 

Mines in Tibbat, 02. 

Mint at Agri, 173, 174, 186. 

Ahmadabad, 172, 173, 175. 

— Ajmir, 174. 
barabad, 178, 182, 184, 155, 

Allahabad, 43. 

= Alwar, 183. 

"Ayimábáüd, 181,‏ سمه 

—— Bahraich, 40, 

Bairat, 174, 179, 180, 181, 

Bhartpur, 155, 

.178 — — س 

Bindraban, 155, 156. 

Calcutta, 156. 

Chunar, 38, 

Cuttack, 180. 

Dámlà, 182, 

Daru-!-jihiad, 45. 

—— Dehli, 174. 

Dógàm, 69 & ff. 

Elicpur, 177, 178, 180, 156. 

Farrukhnngar, 182 

Fathpnr, 186. 

Górakhpaur, 42. 






























































— Haidaribad, 177. 
— — Islamabad, 153. 


— Jannpur, 39. 
Jhansi, 182. 

m HM Kalünür, 43, 1 है 
— — Lahor, 174, 179, 182. 
178, 186, 


— — Mominibad, 184. 
— —— Multan, 274, 176, 180, 181. 











bad, 183, 186. 


— — Oudh, 40. 
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Mint at Patna, 174. 
Peshawar, 181 . 
— — Qnndahàr, 44, 174. 
سسب‎ Saharanpur, 153. 
TT Shahjahanibid, 45, 176, 180, 182, 


——— Shólápur. 177. 

— — ürat, 175, 176, 177, 178. 

—— V jnin, 1706. 

— Udaipur, 176, 

Mints of M ro Copper Coins, 102, 

Mix Qura ‘Atam, Shrines of, 200 and 

MINAK JAUAIR, identified, 145. 

Minak Ku Aw Anguty, identified, 163, 

Minar Ku Aw BawAdovwn, identified, 163. 

Minak KHAN, identified, 163. | 

Minak K@AN Jojak (Jinkjank, Kinhak, 
Kinjnk ), identified, 163. 

Minak KuwAsa, Chengis Kh ain, 165, 

Minax KırwAÃza, identified, 165, 

v Minza, RawAzi Kyaw, identified, 
165. 

Mocxter, Col. E., Art. by, on Ori 

NÉ oues — 30. ud = 
oga opper Coins, Art. = J. 
Rodjrers, on, 171. Oe 

Mominabad, mint at, 154. 

— method of counting years, 





Mughal copper coius, 171. 

— ا جار‎ mints of, 102. 
MUHAMMAD AKBAR, copper coins of, 184, 
MUHAMMAD BIN TuGHUAG, coins of, 51. 
Mounauwap Harpan, an old explorer of 


Tibbat, 52. 
— —, invades  Tibbat, 





98. 
MugAMMAD Moqiu Hanawi, Kuwiza, 


167. 

क WAJA 
जा na father of — 

6. 

Munmauwap Mogis, 
Miráki, 167. 

PAMAN Muqimu, Mirza, 167. 
UMAMMAD SHAN, copper, coins of, 
178, 180, 185. Xe dis 


KHWAJA, son of 








, rare coin of, 45. 

rid peer A SON quies of, 39, 
uham n Coin ton rare 
W. Vost, 37. » 7 did 

Mubammadans of Eastern Bengal, pro- 
bably originally Baddhiste, 56. 

Ld mint nt, 174, 176, 180, 181. 
ultàni Language, same tern 
Paüjábi, 290. wow 

Mustafabid, mint at, 46, 

Muqim KuAN, 167. 

Mvqiu NaQsmsaxpti, 167. 

Mvqius of Akbar's time, 166. 
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Ahan, mint at, 182. 
Najibabad, mint at, 183, 186. 
NARA-NARAYARA, Koch Kin poe 240. 
Naga-slstmA-pEva, King of Orissa, 132. 
Nirndl, mint at, 44, 171, 161, 
NAgimv-p-pix Manut, coins of, 52. 
NasnaT Suin, building of, at Gaur, 217. 
NasRATU-D-DÍN, coins of, 2. 
NaNGAMA, Quoen-consort of Orissa, 130. 
Mia'MATU-L-LÀHM, buildings erected by, at 
ia, 201. 
N سير‎ <i, condemned to doath b 
Aurangzéb, 218. His biography, 22 1 
NizAwmU-D-DIN AMAD BAKHSH, son of 
Mohammad Muqim Harawi, 166 
Norih-Western family of Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars, 339. 4 
Notes on the ancient geography of the 
Pir Pantes! Ronte, by M. A. Stein, 
Ph. D., 375. DA 
Nusistia-DEVA, king of Orissa, 132. 
NxwsimunaepEva IV, of Orissa, inscrip- 
tions of, Art. on, by Man Móhan Cha- 
kravarti, 125, 132. 


Oak language, same as Western Pañ- 
— i, 201. 

: i, last Buddhist capital in 
Bihar, destroyed by Mubammadans, 
55 


Oriva, pronominal suffixes in, 363, 368, 


Ozdb, mint at, 40. 








, Parable of Prodigal 
Son, in, 333. 


— Á— X ——— | Participles in, 324. 
, population speaking 
it, 291, 331. 


, Pronominal suffixes 
in, 201, 342. 


, translation. of New 
Lo Berampur Mission- 
, were spoken, 201, — 


— qe t Candélla king, in- 




















Participial tenses in Modern Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars conjngated by help of 
pronominal suffixes, 357. 

sha ar, Future, tonses formed from, 
= Modern Indo-Aryan Vornnculars, 
379. 


— Past, tensos formed from, in 
Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, 358, 
— — , Present, tenses formed from, 
— Indo-Aryan Vornaculars, 


Pashtu, pronominal suffixes in, 337. 
Patna, mint at, 174 
Persian, pronominal saffixes in, 336. 
Peshawar, mint at, 181. 
ORNA route to Kagmir, account of, 
376. 
Prasata SINHA, Ahom King, coins of, 
PRANA-NARAYANA, Koch King, 240. 
PRATÀPA Riy, Jaintia king, 246. 
PRATÀPA-sINQLA, Jaintià king, 246. 
Present, Ancient, in Modern Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars, 353. 
Prodigal Son, Parable of, in Western 
Panjabi, 333. 
Pronominal suffixes in Arabic, 336. 
— — in Aryan languages 


derived from enclitic pronouns, 337. 


8samese, 347, 


in Baléci, 337. 
—— in Bengali, 363, 368, 


in Bihari, 348. 
—— —— in Hebrew, 3306. 
,Indo-Aryan,General 


Table of, 373. 
— — Indo-Aryan, Origin 


of, 373. 
—— in Irish, 337. 
—— —— it Italian, 337. 
— — jn tho Kagmiri 
language, Art. on, by G. A. Gricrson, 































































236. l 
— in Maithili, 348. 
in Marathi, 379. 
—— in Oriya, 363, 365, 
871. jai 
— — iu Western Paijabi, 
20), 342. : | 
—— — in Pashto, 337. 
= in Persian, 936. — — 
—— in Santali, 847. 
श thio in Bindhi, 336, 342. 
Proverbs about ves, 28. Fo NI ue 
ParTHiVi-VARMMA-DÉVA,  predecewsor © of | 





ae 
. e 


Qos nes Beth ins S 






















Radical and Participial tenses of Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars, compared, 372, 

Radical tenses, in Modern Indo-Aryan 
Vernacular, 353. 

KaArFAQU-D-DIN, won of NOR Qura 'ALAM, 

i nccount of, 208, 
Havi'v-n-pAuaJÁT, copper coins of, 175. 
١ IAGHAVA, king of Orissa, 131, 

Haghu-déva, coin of, 238, 

KRAsA-nAsA, king of Orissa, 130, 133. 

Lo palate Queen-consort of Orissa, 
1 


— HAJRNORA-NARAYANA, Koch king, 240. 
RAJIBNDRA-SIMHA, Jaintia king, 246, 
ICAMA-BIMEHA, Jaintia king, 246, 
KavgnTY, Major H. G., Article on Tib. 
bat three hundred and sixty-five years 
ngo, by, 82. 

Rind, a Baloch tribe, 31, 

Riyágu-s-salófin, tomb of author of, 198, 

Hoperas, C. J., Art. on coins of Musal- 
mûn kings of Ma'bar, 49. 

Roporns, C. J, Art. by, on Mogul 
copper coins, 171. 

Hóra-NAnavYANA, Koch King, 240, 


Nanovya-nevi, Queen-consort of Orissa, 
131. 
١ Sahiranpur, mint nt, 183. 
Sipin- Qinin SAnxi, copper coins of, 
181, 
Satim SHAM, copper coins of, 172, 
Santali, pronominal suffixes in, 347. 
SHAR ‘ALAM, copper coins of, 177, 182, 
183, 184, 185, 186. 
————— ——, rare coins of, 46. 
Snn JAHAN, coins of, minted at Dógm, 


69 ani ff. 
, copper coins of, 174, 175, 
Á . 176, 181, 186, 
, raregoins of, 44. 
Shaihjahinabad,'mint at, 45, 176, 150, 182, 
184. 
. Suan Jarat Tànnizi, shrines of, 202, 
230, Account of, 200 and ff, 
Suamsu-p-vix, coins of, 52. 
Spas SyHAu, Sni, coins of, 37. 
rgarh, mint at, 37. 
SHILLINGYORD, F. A., Article on changes, 
in the course of the Kusi river, l. 
Shélapur, A at, 177. ° 
BucJA'AT » Muqim-i-*Arab, 167. 
SiKANDAR SHAN, coins of, 52, 
, enbit of, 211. 
— , mosque built by, 211. 
Sindhi, pronominal suffixes in, 39:0, 342. 
Biri, Queen-consort of Orisan, 132. 
` —  BwiTH, V. A. and Hoxv, W., Art. on An- 
cient. Buddhist Statuettes, and a Cau- 
|. dila copper-plate, 155. s 
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STEIN, M. A notes 
graphy of Pir 
Sundarbans, 
Sunpan Riv, Jaintia ing 240. | 
Bürat, mint at, 175, 176, 177, 178. 







Synthetic conjugation — 341, 
preferred by North-Western and 
Eastern Indo-Aryan Vernacalars, 352. 


Tint, sco Byin JALAL, 
Taochina, name of Jovian cycle, amongst 
AbOme, 257. 
Tarkesar, pilgrima to, 20 
Thibet, properly Tibbat, q. v., 52. 
Robbers, 


Thieves and North-Indian | 3 
Folklore about, by Carat Candra rA 
Mitra 25. | 

Thieves, Proverba about, 28. * 

Tibbat, described by ‘Abda-l-Karim, 
119, 


, Mahammad Haidar’s account 
,old accounts of, 83. — 
, rivers of, HS. 
— — the religion of, 96. 
— , three hundred and 65 years z 
ago, Art. by Major H. G. Raverty, 
82. 


, tribes of, 90, 

Tibet, properly Tibbat, q. v., 82. 
Tibetan method of counting years, 255. 
Tiati river, history of, 15. 

















Usci, language, same as Western Pañ- = 
jabi, 291. 

Udaipur, mint at, 176. 

—— D at, 176 TS 
pa-plavya, position of, " — 

Urgxpra NARAYANA, Koch g, 240. 


V asnanasra, king of Orissa, 130. 
VANA*sIMIIA, Jnintia king, à 
Varáhnmüla, in Kagmir, identified, 381. 
Vasu, king of Codi, 256 
VasupEva-NARAYANA, Koch King, 240. 
Vusava MAnix, Jaintia king, 246. 
Visava-NARAVARA, Jhintjn king, 246. 
Vina-nuANC DÉVA, king of Oriasa, 132. 
Vika-NARAYANA, Koch King, 240, 
Vispupur Circular Cards, Art. on, by 
Hara Prasada Custri, 254. 
Vost, W., Art. by, on Doógám mint, 69. 
Vost, W., Art. by, on Rare Mubamma 
coins, 37. 


W appr, L. A., description of Lhasa 
Cathedral, by, 259, 


RR — am, district in Tibbet 24 days from 


samo as Western Pañ- 
Yûsur 8851, inseription of, 199, 223 


the Candélla, never roign- Zenkah, n territory in Tibbat, 97. 
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Under orders of the Council the following system of transli- 
teration will be adopted for the futüre in all publications of the Societ y. 
Authors of papers for the Journal, Pt. I, are particularly requested to 


= adhere to it in their contributions. 





A. FOR THE DEVANAGART ALPHABET, AND FOR ALL 
ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. 
wa, we, Xi, ti Tu, Si "Wr, We "Ul! We, शठ, 
wro, STS, Rai, Yan "rh, ° ^ : 
¥ k, w kh, ग 7, घ gh, " 7 


"I c, w ch, "i, wi jh, ञ्ञ ii 
zf, 5 th, wv d, = dh, Ts 
ल t, थ th, « d. w dh, wu 
qp, फ ph, wb, " भ), am 
" y, Xn wi, Tv, (3 l) 
गा 7 W $, Wu s, w A. 


In the above the virdma has been omitted for the sake of clearness. 

In Modern Vernaculars only; © may be represented by r, and ¥ 
by rh. 

Avagraha is to be represented by an apostrophe, thus सी sfq so “pi. 
Visarga is represented by 4, Jihvámüliya by 4, and Upadhmaniya by A 
Anusvára is represented by th, thus संसमे snrsarga, and anundsika by the 
sign ~ over the letter nasalized, thus w 4, आं 4, and so on. The uddtta 
accent is represented by the sign ‘and the svarita by ^. Thus, a fa: 


agnih, जनिता janitd, बा kud, कन्या kanya. The anudátta accent may be 
represented by . Thus, 4 "aud tá dvardhanta, 
B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIC WORDS IN 
PERSIAN) AND HINDÜSTANI. 


(The system is not applicable to Arabic when pronounced as in Arabic- 
speaking countries) :— 


Vowels. Consonants. Sounds only found in 
Hindüstàáni. 

1 a ب‎ b 4» bh 

1,8 ب‎ P s ph 

L- i cot تھچ‎ th 
«sl d $t 
له‎ 6 # th 

f u & as 

sf à g i جه‎ jh 

ch‏ چچ ° g‏ 5 او 














2 
Vowels, Consonants, Sounds only found in 
Hindüstüni, 
cs! था g h 
e*t 
ار‎ au È kh 4 
e d fis dh 
5 d 
ذه‎ dh 
$ z 
j r 3 Ff 
$y rh 
5 = 
5 zh 
عن‎ 5 
« sh 
ص‎ $ 
c ۽‎ 
bt 
b ۽‎ 
t 4 
ع‎ gh 
€ EL. 
5 q 
ws k 4$ kh 
ef g P gh 
Jd 1 
م‎ m 
w n 
m 


when representing anundsika in Deva 
Nigari, by ^ on the preceding vowel 8 

3 w (orrarely v) 

a 


is 
Hamzah f (where necessary) ' 
The J of the article gh in Arabie words should be assimilated 


before the solar letters; and the vowel w which often precedes the article 


and absorbs its vowel shonld remain attached to the word to which it 
belongs. Thus—4,5!| اقبال‎ Iqbalu-d-danlah, 

Tanwin may be rendered by g-e. g., ittifagan. Alif-i magsürah should 
be rendered by à. 

Final * need not be written in Persian and Hindüstüni words, 
but should be written in Arabic words, / 
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On changes in the course of the Kusi River, and the probable dangers arising 
from them,  — By F. A. SHILLINGRORD. 
With a Map. 

[Read, February, 1895.] 
For several years past the Kusi, or Kósi, river has been attracting 
much attention owing to the sudden shift of 
Introduction. its main channel on the borders of Nepal 
whereby a considerable volume of its flood 
waters has been thrown eastwards, over tracts of country in the District of 
1 ` Purneah and Dinajpur, not previously subjected to its floods, in recent 
" years, and it seems not improbable that some unusual change in the course 
1 of this erratic river is likely to occur in the immediate future. The 
. writer having lived nearly all his life in Purneah, visiting the banks of 
| the Kusi, from the Nepal mountains to its junction with the Ganges 
=? . . constantly, for work, or in search of sport, has had exceptional oppor- 
. tunities of watching the lesser as well as the more general changes of 
that river occurring within the last 25 years. During the rainy season 
of 1893, when severe floods were occurring up in the north of the District, 
1 [With reference to this paper, readers are referred to the discussion recorded 


in the Proceedings of the Society for February 1895, in which the propriety of 
certain of the author's conclusions as regards the physical aspect of the case nre 
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the anthor deemed it his duty to place the crude notes he had made, 
during n series of years, regarding the movements of the Kusi, and upon 
which this paper is chiefly founded, before Government, so as to help 
as w guide in case of danger, and if his efforts are now successful in 
drawing attention to- this important and interesting subject, his labors 
will be amply rewarded. The theories that this paper is intended to 
elucidate are:— 

(1) That the main channel of the Kusi river oscillates (in its 
general sense) over a vast tract of country, from the Brahmaputra to the 
Gandak rivers, having practically Catrà Gaddi (Chatra Gaddi of the 
maps), in Nepal, as its centre, or pivot of oscillation, and that these 
oscillations are repeated at long intervals of time, 

(2) That the westward movement of each oscillation is slow, and 
in a series of steps, each of which is attended with damage to property, 
but of a temporary nature. 

(3) That the eastward movement of any given oscillation will 
probably be accomplished in one great swing, and will be accompanied 
with loss of life and property, with remoter dangers of a serious nature. 

(4) "That the detritus, resulting from the sub-aerial denudation of 
the Himálayas, brought down by the rivers, and thrown upon the 
Indo-Gangetic Plain can be held accountable for these movements of the 
Kusi and other rivers similarly situnted 

The Kusî, or Kosi, called in old Sanskrit works Kauçikā, is 

probably the river Cos Soanas (Sankós, in 
RRR d — Nepal) mentioned by Arrian in his De Indicis 
(Chap. IV.)on the authority of Megasthenes, 

as being one of the navigable tributaries of the Ganges. 

The Kusi debouches, or rather leaps, into the Indo-Gangetic Plain 
in about Lat. 87° E. Long. 27° N, at Barib 
— ofthe Xusi at Chatra, below which the magnificent falla 

occur, where, as is usual with all large rivers 
held sacred in India, there are numerous Hindi shrines, one of the most 
celebrated being that devoted to Mahimiyi, situated just above the 
falls, which occur between Catra Gaddi, to which boats can go up, and 
Barih Chatra, about 5 miles higher up, the latter named after the 
Varsha, or Boar Avatar of Vignu, to whose shrine here pilgrimages 
are made. For some miles below Catrà Gaddi, undulating country, in- 
terspersed with alluvial tracts, is to be met with, until the Belkar Hange 
of hills (marked incorrectly the Sooroongah Hills in Survey Maps of 
1840—47) is passed, about 20 miles below the falls, and then the wide 
alluvial plains may be said to begin. 

Above Barāh Chatra the main stream of the Kusi is called the 
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San Kusî, or Sankos, ie, united Kusî, which runs nearly East and 
West, and into this the other six rivers consti- 
. The Sapta Kauciká. tnting the Sapta Kaugikd of Sanskrit works, 
flow in as tributaries from the North. These 
are, beginning from the East (1) the Tambar, or Tamra; (2) the 
Aran, or Eran ; (3) the Düdh Kusi ; (4) the Likhu Kosi; (5) the Tamba 
Kusî; (6) the Bhotià Kosi. According to the most recent maps, the- " 
Tambar, called in its higher reaches the Kambachen, drains the western 
slopes of the snow-covered portion of the Kanchinjinga (28,176 ft.) spur, 2 
containing the high peaks of Janu, 25,304 ft., and Kabra 24,015 ft., and 
has its source in the snowy peaks of Chutangla, in the main ridge of the 
Himalayas, whose southern drainage it also receives from the Kanglachin, 
and the neighbourhood of the Tipta-la Passes. The Aran drains the 
eastern and northern slopes of Everest, 29,002 ft, and its attendant 
snowy peaks, and piercing the main chain of the mountains takes 
its rise in the further snows of Tibet; both these tributaries meet the 
San Kusî just above Barüh Chatra. The Düdh, Likhu, and Tamba 
Kusis carry down the drainage of the southern face of the Everest and 
Chumlang (24,020 ft.) blocks of snows, whilst the Bhotia Kusi penetrates 
e the main range, and rises in Tibet, draining the eastern slopes of the 
Gosainthan, 26,305 ft., and Dyabang, 23,762 ft. The San Kusî itself 
has its source on the southern face of Dyabang, beyond Katmandu. 
Standing near any one of the rest-houses on the great Singalila range, 
the most elevated spur thrown out southward from the main range, 
in this portion of the Himalayas, the crest of which forms a portion of 
the western boundary of British Sikhim, and looking westwards and 
northwards, one cannot help being struck with the vast extent of the 
work of denudation performed by the Sapta Kusi, in carving out the 
huge valleys and rugged gorges which stretch in a series of stupendous 
. waves as far as the eye can reach, over a region of mountainous country, 
extending from Kanchinjinga to beyond Katmündu, and from the allu- 
vial plains of Bengal to the further chain of the Himalayas, forming 
the southern watershed of the Brahmaputra,—a tract of country 200 
miles long by 150 miles wide, containing the two highest mountain 
peaks in the world, with their attendant masses of perpetual snow. 
Thus the Kusî drains a larger tract of the Himalayas and delivers a 
greater volume of water as it debouches into the plains than any other 
stream on the southern slopes of the Himilayas, between the Brahmaputra 
k the Panjāb rivers. 
The Singalila spur, as continued from the main range through 
؛‎ Watersh Kanchinjinga, Kabru,  Singalila,  Phalut, 
rM and Seater Tonglu, Goom, Senchal, Mahalderam, and 
maputra, in Bengal ending at Sivok, on the Tista, forms in Bengal, 
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at the present time the watershed between the Ganges and the Brahma- 
putra, and Mr. Mallet in his Memoir, ** Ou the Geology of the Darjee- 
ling District," ! remarks, “ the Mabanuddy and the Teesta flow into the 
plains in the debateable ground where, under sub-deltaic conditions, a 
constant struggle is going on between the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
as they approach each other from the West and from the East, across 
the great plain to the south of the monntains, early in the century the 
Teesta was a tributary of the Ganges." 2 

Before proceeding further it is necessary to preface future remarks 
by rather long extracts from the writings of previous observers, so far as 
they can be ascertained, on the changes in the course of the Kusi. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, who visited Purneah (1807-11) says, “I 

Dr. B. Hamilton's havealready mentioned a tradition which states 

viows. that the Kusi, on reaching the plains instead 
of running almost directly south to join the Ganges, as it does at 
present, formerly proceeded from Catri to the eastward, and joined the 
Ganges far below, and many old channels are still shewn by the popu- 
lace as having been formerly occupied by its immense stream, and are 
still called Bürhi, the old, or Mard, the dead Kosi. The change 
seems to have been very gradual and to be in a measure still going 
on." Further on he says, that “the Pandits inhabitfhg ita banks 
allege that in times of remote antiquity the Kusi passed south- 
ward by where Tajpur is now situated, and from thence towards the 
east until it joined the Brahmaputra, having no communication with the 
Ganges;" and lower down he states, “ the opinion seems highly probable, 
I think it not unlikely, that the great Inkes North and East from Maldah 
are remains of the Kusi united to the Mahannnda, and that on the junc- 
tion of the former river with the Ganges the anited mass of water opened 
up the passage now called the Padma, and the old channel of the Bha- 
girathi from Bongti to Nadiyà was then left comparatively dry." 

Mr, James Fergusson, F. R. S.*says, “The first river to feel the 

Mr. Fergusson’s efiect of the tilting backward of the plane of 

views. the Ganges by the elevation of the land at 
Rajmehal was the Coosy, as the nearest to the delta, the consequence 
is that when Rennell surveyed Purneah, he saw and recorded in his 


1 Memoir Geo. Surrey India, Vol. XI, Part 1. 1874. 

8 This is a mistako, the Tista deserted tho Ganges and joined the Brahmapntra, 
aa is well known, in August 1787. 

8 Eastern India (from MSS. of Dr. Buchanan Hamilton): by R. Montgomery 
Martin, Vol. IIT, page 15. 

* On recent changes in.the Delta of the Ganges. Quar. Jour. Geo, Soc., London, 
Vol. XIX, 1863, 
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Memoir in the Philosophical Transactions (Vol. LXXI, p. 87) as well 
as in his letters that, the Coosy had af no distant date flowed past 
the station of Purneah and joined the Ganges 45 miles further down 
than its present junction." Then he quotes the extract from Bucha- 
nan Hamilton given above, about its being highly probable that the 
Kusi went away eastward to join the Brahmaputra, and adds, “ Indeed 
an attentive study of the successive changes that have taken place 
renders this almost certain, and it is probable that the Oorasagar is the 
mouth by which the combined waters of the Coosy, the Mahanuddee 
and the Atree were originally discharged into the Assam river,” fe., 
the present Brahmaputra. 
Dr. W. W. Hunter in his statistical account of Bengal! writes: 
Dr. W. Hunters “The Kusi is remarkable for the rapidity of 
views. its stream, the dangerous and uncertain nature 
of its bed, and chiefly for its constant westerly movement;" and fur- 
ther on he explains this westerly movement by saying, '" Within 
historical times, that is, from the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
we have evidence that this river (the Kusi) passed below the town of 
Purneah and then due south to the Ganges. It has since then worked 
across 25 miles of country till at present it forms the western boundary 
of the District * ® ® where the original bed of the Kosi was, it is 
impossible to state." Then referring to Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's 
theory of the eastward channel of the Kusi quoted above, he says, 
५ Dr. Buchanan's suggestion of the union with the Brahmaputra seems 
less improbable than other parts of his theory. The course of the 
Brahmaputra appears in early days to have run far to the East of 
the District of Maimansingh. The Kusi also 
divan fe catia” Hin * in its eastward course would first meet the 
times. Karatéya, then a vast river having the 
Atrai and Tista for its afluents. In my account of the district of 
Bogra, I have mentioned the very great importance of this river 
during early Hindi times, both on account of its great volume and 
its sanctity, and I have stated that it marks an ethnical frontier 
elearly defined to the present day. If we assume that the Kusi and 
the Mahananda formerly joined the Karatoya, we bave at once an ex- 
planation of the great size the latter river once undoubtedly had, and 
we shall also be able to account for the process by which the great 
sandy plain was built up between the Barendra of Rajshahi and the 
Madhupur jungle of Maimansingh, through which the Brahmaputra 
made its way at the beginning of this century. The ethnical frontier 


1 Statistical account of Bengal, Purnenh, 1877. 
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which begins to be uncertain in Dinajpur District will be completed 
Marks an ethnical by adopting the above course for the Kusî. 
frontier. On the left bank we shall have the Koch 
peoples still found in such numbers in the Kissengunge Subdivision of 
Purneah District and in the North of Dinajpur, on the same side 
of the river would be the kingdoms of Kirat, Kichak, and Kümrüp. 
The presence of a great river in the South of Dinajpur would also 
Probably formed a account for the success with which the Ruler 
barrier to Muham- or Hikim, as he was called, of that country 
madan conquest. resisted the arms of the Musalmün sovereigns 
of Gaur. The ancient name of the Kusi and the one by which it is 
still known in Sanscrit books is Kaugika. It is interesting to 
Probable direction observe that a river nymph of this name is 
of the Kusi, about known if not worshipped on the banks of 
A. D. 1600. the Karatoyi. The bed of the river about 
three or four centuries ago seems to be marked by the line which 
divides the parganas which down to the present day, preserve their 
agricultural records under the Bengali or Fasli or Bihüri eras. Itis well 
known that these systems of computation of time are founded on the 
Musalmin Calendar, and like it date from the Hijra or flight of Muham- 
mad from Mecca, These systems came generally in use into the present 
District of Purneah about A. D. 1600. If the supposition be correct 
that the Kusi formed the boundary between the tracts in which they 
were in use then, the course of that river passed East of the town of 
Purneah and through the Police division of Manihari, before it fell into 
the Ganges." 
In addition to the above supposed (though highly probable) courses 
of the Kusi indicated by Drs. Buchanan Hamil- 
ee beds of the {on and W. W. Hunter, we have the follow- 
ing authentic channels of former Kusis 
known in history or in modern times, viz, beginning from the east- 
ernmost. 
(1.) The Kirî or Kari Kusi known in its upper reaches as the Kamla 
and in Nepal as the Kajli or Kajri flowin 
The EEU Kum. nbout n mile to the west of the Civil Station 
of Pnrneah. The name Kali (black or dark) as applied to this river is 
from the curious fact that this is the only one of the abandoned chan- 
nels of the Kusi which carried dark limpid waters until 1889, when an 
inrush of muddy water came into it and gave rise to enquiries being 
made as to its cause, which has led up to the recent orders of Govern- 
ment to have the country surveyed. The clearness of its waters is 
conspicuous also in Nepal causing moss-like water weeds (Kajli) to grow 
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in the rocks and boulders in its stream, hence its name Kajli or Kajri 

in the North, the natives, as noticed by Dr. B, Hamilton, being unable 

to distinguish between the sound of the letters land r. This was the 

main Kusi in 1731, forming at that time the western boundary of the 

t district and in that year, according to Hunter, Nawab Saif Khan, of 

Purneah, crossed the Kusi and by gaining the battle of Birnagar over 

Bir Shah of that place, acquired the parganas of Dharampur, Gorari, 

Nathpur and Dhapahar and added them to Purneah, and it is along the 

eastern boundaries of these very parganas that this river at pre- 

sent flows. This Kusi probably joined the Ganges near Manihari at 

that time, to the East of Bhawanipur, the last village in the south-east 

corner of Dharampur, though an older bed still existing joined the 

Kalindri at Hayatpur in Maldah. 

(2.) The DHiMDpiHa Kusî known higher up as the Pheriini and 

` The Dhāmdāhā a branch of it as the Binaniā, this is des- 

Kusi, 1807-11. cribed and shown in his map as the main 

Kusî by Dr. B. Hamilton in 1807-11. It flowed between Débigahj 

station on the A, B. S. R. and Náthpur, and to the East of Dhamdaha 

Thana and joined the Ganges near Kiirigola. Between the Kali and 

Dhamdaha Kusis there is another well defined channel called in ita 

2 upper reaches the Livari, and lower down the Barandi, which must have 

been occupied by the main Kusî waters between the years 1731 and 
1807, but no records can be found of the exact years. 

(3). The Hirax main Kusi of the Revenue Survey Maps of 1840-47 

The Hiran Kusi, flowed to the West of Dhaimdaha Thana, 

1840-47. and about the year 1870 began to throw off 

branches into the Daus swamps which became the main Kusî in 1873, 


and flowed into the Ganges opposite Patharghatta. 


"à 





ww. © (4). The Daus the main Kusi from 1873 to 1893. In the Survey 
t UNES Daus Kusi, Maps of 1840-47 the Daus swamps in places 
l y 1873-93. show an outline similar to the abandoned bed 
y of the Dhamdaha Kusî shown to the eastward, and marked the “old 


bed of the Kusi." This Kusi flowed into the Ghagri river. 
(5. The Loran, into which the.Kusi began to throw in offshoots 
i in 1891, has become the main Kusî since 1893 
— — cA, (inelusive), and still carries the bulk of its 
waters. 

It is important to bear in mind that the name ° Kusi" is applied 
generally to auy river that may carry the bulk of its waters for the 
time being ; but locally, the original river, which it has adopted as its 
course, still retains its name, such as Hiran, Daus, Loran, &c. 

Other Rivers in North Bhagalpur, which show signs of having been 
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large rivers formerly, and which have their sources (except Talaba) 
Other Rivers in N. in the neighbourhood of the detrital talus, 

Bhagalpur, proves atthe debouchure of the Kusi into the plains, 
Kusi and whose courses, in their upper reaches 
have a westerly direction away from the banks of the Kusi, are, begin- 
ning from the East :— 

(1.) The Parmin, or Parwan. 

(2.) The Talàábà. 

(3. The Dimra 

(4.) The Tiljuga 

All of these rivers have probably been, at one time or another, the bed 
of the main Kusi, but whether they will be occupied again it is difficult 
to form an opinion. The detritus brought down by other rivers tends 
to raise the country by degrees, and each successive oscillation of the 
Kusi, if not controlled by artificial means, would probably have a limit 
farther to the Eastward. 

Thus, we have the main waters of the Kusi, moving from the Kali 
Kusî into the Dhimdah& Kusî, between the years 1731 to 1807, and 
then into the Hiran— an adjoining stream — between 1811 and 1840, and 
further, we have the Kusi waters occupying the Hiran for over 33 years, 
and the Daus for exactly 20 years. As the Kusi, in its march west- 
ward, is traversing a higher lay of country in each successive shift, it 
appears probable that the duration of the occupation of each new 
channel to the west, will go on diminishing, and that, from analogy, 
we may infer that when the Easternmost Channel is re-opened, or re- 
occupied, it wil hold the Kusi waters for some considerable length of 


With regard to historical allusions to a probable Eastern Channel 
Probable Histori- of the — we have the Chinese pilgrim, 
eal allusions to the Hiuen Tsiang, on his way to Kámarüpa (about 
Kusi, an Eastward A. D., 638), crossing a great river, which 
Channel. General Cunningham (Ancient Geography - 
of India, I. 1871, page 501) infers was the Tista, which is hardly a great 
river, nor is it likely to have been such in past times, looking at its 
restricted mountain drainage. Then the early Muhammadan Sultins 
of Bengal encountered a large river in their expeditions against Kám- 
rap and Bhütàn, in the first half of the 13th Century,! and Husain 
Shah (1499-1520) also had to cross a large river on his way from Gaur 
to Kamrip. Dr. Hunter in his statistical account of Bogra, says, “ Tra- 
dition, and the present condition of this District, and of Pabna and 
Rangpur, to the south and north, show that a great river did once flow 


| Stewarts History of Bengal, 1813. Pages 16-66, Etc. 
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in or near the present bed of the Karatéya, a river of such size that it 9 
gained a reputation for holiness, as we learn from the Purünas, scarcely 
second to the Ganges, To this day, the natives who live on the banks 
of the Karatüyáü, say that their river is the old Brahmaputra. In M. 
Van den Brouck's Map of Bengal, which dates from about 1660, the 
. Karataya is distinctly marked as a very great river, and as connected 
with the Brahmaputra. The theory about the Karatoyá being an old 4 
VES bed of the Brahmaputra could only apply to its lowerreaches, and the 
evidence about its great sanctity, in ancient times, is not borne out by 
Ji the present reputation of the latter river. The Kusî, or Kaugika, is, 
on the other hand, invoked and worshipped by all Hindüs, especially 
those of Central Bengal, to this day. 
In support of the theory advanced by Dr. Hunter, that the Kusi 
Dr. Hunter'sKusiof remote times broke away eastward, in part, 
remote times marked along the present bed of the Parwin, or 
by areas of iron slag. Panar (this river has a variety of names in 
different parts of its course), through the marshes of South Dinàj- 
pur to join the Brahmaputra, we have the occurrence of large quantities 
of iron slag lying in patches, mostly along banks of rivers, all to the 
northward of this very idealline the river is surmised to have taken, 
1 as far, at all events, as Tájpur Pargana. Near Forbesgafij Station, of 
the A.-B. S. R., several miles of the line is ballasted with iron slag 
obtained from near the banks of the Parwün. Again; from a point (43rd 
mile-post) a little north of where this river crosses the Ganges and 
Darjiling road, for about 50 miles north-ward, that road is metalled 
with iron slag found locally; and again, where the Dinajpur section of 
the A.-B. S. R. passes through Pargana Tájpur, we find the line 
ballasted with the same iron slag from Raiganj to Radhikapur. 
4 .. This iron slag abounds in many localities in the District, forming 
| mounds in places, and being covered up with earth in others, but occur- 
5 ing only to the north of this ideal line, No indigenous iron ore being 
r found in the District, it seems tolerably certain that it was brought 
down from the Nepal mountains along such rivers as were convenient 
- for the purpose, and appearances indicate that, probably, there was a 
barrier beyond which the traffic did not extend, or else all traces of slag 
from these regions have been swept away or covered up, It seems not 
unnatural to suppose that such a barrier was a large river into which 
5 . flowed the streams which brought down the iron-stone, in addition to 
1 thatearried down its own channel, and that the hill men, who were 
probably the smelters, confined their operations to the safer side of the 
river, Then, when the Kusi flowed here, it would be in the palmy days 
of Gaur, whose demands for arms and ironware might have originated 
1 J. 1. 2 
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and maintained these iron-works, which, there is evidence to show, were 
carried on, on an extensive scale. 

As far as I can follow Dr. Hunter, the original course of the River 
as suggested by him, agrees in the main with that indicated by Dr. 
Hamilton as far as Tàjpur Pargana, but from this point the former 
takes it along a more northerly course into the EKnratoyá, whilst the 
latter takes it farther south into the marshes north and east of Màáldah 
Station (the District did not exist in those days), and thence away to 
the Brahmaputra. Dr. Hunter's theory seems the more likely of the two, 
as being based on some evidence nnd it will be shown lower that these 
" great lakes, north and east of Müldah," were probably formed by a 
subsequent movement of the Kusi. 

Mr. Fergusson, as we have seen, considers the ancient Eastern Kusi 
to have discharged its waters through the 
rivers Atrai and Urasigar, into the Bralima- 
putra. 

The next bed of the Kusi, and probably there were other channels 

x . occupied between this and the hypothetical 

— Pur m course just described, suggested by Dr. Hunter, 
is supported by the evidence of the distinctive 

Bengali and Bihari eras, whose line of division at the time of introduction 
would most probably be carried alonga natural boundary such as a 
large river. There are numerous large and: deep Jhils, or extensive 
pools along this tract of country which seem the work of a large river. 
This hypothetical course of the Kusi would also throw light on a point 
on which there has been much speculation and controversy, viz, the 
causes of the abandonment of Gaur to which here I can only casually 
refer. This Kusî would pass through the Kalindri, a deep and wide 
channel still known as the Mara Kusi, and would strike direct against 
the northern suburbs of Gaur, and we see numerous embankments to 
the north and east of this ancient city meant to keep off the floods. 
Abü-l-Fazl, in his Ain-i-Akbari, alluding to the vast swamp to the East 
of the city says, " Were the dam that confines it to break, the city 
would be under water." The flourishing caprtal of a large kingdom could 
not originally have been built in a swamp. Asa matter of fact it is 
built on a ridge of yellow clays, with Kankar here and there, which 
probably forms the outcrop of some of the infra-trappean beds of the 
Rájmahál hills, and can be traced from Manihari, through Gaur, and 
thence through the Borine of Rajshihi towards Maimansingh. With 
ostio the Kusi flowing to the north and east, 

—— — of in and the Ganges washing its pe walls, 
salubrity of Guur. it is easy to understand how the. city became 


Mr. — 
Eastorn Kusi. 
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pestilential and uninhabitable, Gaur was finally abandoned in favor of 
Rajmahil as the seat of Government in 1592, or about the time the Kusi 
is supposed to have flowed along this channel and the numerous 
marshes near Maldah would form a necessary concomitant to the Kusi 
in this position. 

Returning now to where the Kusi leaves the Mountains, we see that, 

Raised ground 288 result of its extensive mountain drainage, 
round debouchure of a vast quantity of detritus is thrown out into 
Kusi into pleins. the plains below Catra and keeps constantly 
increasing and raising the detrital talus, or minature plateau, formed 
round its debouchure from the mountains, and along this plateau the 
Kusi waters run with great velocity and at a high level, as compared 
with the surrounding plains, The Railway Surveys of the Assam-Behar 
section of the E. B. S. R., and the Bengal North-Western Railway, which 
are connected by a ferry across the Kusi, about 5 miles below the Nepal 
frontier, show that from Acrà (vulgo Achra) Ghat, on the east bank of the 
Kusî to Forbesgatnj Station, a distance of 14 miles by the line in a South- 
Easterly direction, there is a fall in the surface of the ground of 29 feet 
and from Khanwa Ghat, on the right bank of the Kusî, to Nirmali—across 
the Bir Bandh—a distance by rail of 32 miles in a slight South-Westerly 
direction there is a fall in the surface of the ground of 46 feet. A careful 
survey, with levels recorded, made by the P. W. D. in 1890-91, shows (1) 
that the fall along the left bank of the Kusi from Acrā Ghat to the 
village of Pithoriá, a distance in a straight line of about 10 miles, is 
99-33 feet; (2) that the high banks of the Kajri, or Kali Kusi, or main 
Kusî of 1731, which flows about 10 miles to the east of Acrā Ghat is 
some 10 feet below the level of the bottom or bed of the present Kusi; 
and (3) that Débigai) Station, on the left bank of the Kasî of 1507-10 
is about 5 feet below the level of the bed of the present Kusi, lower 
ground intervening between these two rivers. 

Captain Jeffreys, in his report on the Gandak Canal, remarks “ In 
Bihar it is characteristic of all rivers north of the Ganges that they run 
on ridges of high grounc " The Kusî is so conspicuous in this respect, at 

Banks of Kusi form- the present time, that it admits of no affluents 
ing a water-shed in the plains, in fact, its banks form, as it 
were a water-shed between the rivers of the Districts of Purneah 
and North Bhagalpur near whose line of division the Kusi at present 
flows during a good portion of its course in the plains. All the rivers 
in the South-Western half of Purneah, taking their vise from the 
eastern slopes, and those in North Bhagalpur, mostly from the western 
a of the main Kusî banks; and it is worthy of notice that all 
the mountain water the Ganges receives through the various. tributaries 
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flowing into it within the limits of Purneah District has previously 
passed through the Knaî, It seems extremely probable that all the 
rivers in both the above districts having their sources in the Kusî slopes 
have at one time or another formed the main stream of that river. 
We have seen that it has occupied all the Purneah rivers as above 
restricted, save the easternmost, ie, the Panür or Parwin, as it is 
called in the north and it is significant that this river also in its short 
course in Nepalese territory is called the Bürhi Kasi i.e, the old or 
mother Kusi, and itis through this channel that Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
conjectures that the Kusi broke away eastwards towards the Bralima- 
putra; but he also mentions, ns being told by a gentleman, who had 

A possible Eastern repeatedly visited the spot, that a dry stony- 
Channel of the Kusi bedded stream flowed away eastward from 
EX ويه‎ 00004 ESN. ies the third Cataract at Catrà, and 
“alleged by the people of the vicinity to be the origina) channel of the 
river.’ This stream might be the one referred to by Dr. W. Hunter as 
entering the District where the Gakiaé now does break away eastwards. 
If such a former channel still exists it may possibly be found, if search 
were made, in the sandy plains containing antelope (antelope cervicapra) 
occurring to the North-east of Simráhà, in Nepal, or the channel might 
be only a partial deflection of the stream aa, indeed, Dr. Hamilton's 
description would lead one to infer that the “original channel" al- 
luded to, had, in his opinion, its exit from Nepalese territory through 
the Bürhi or Panár river. The bed of the Kusi, from its high bank to 
high bank near the Belkar Hills, is some 8 miles wide, containing nu- 
merous islands which have been formed by running and abandoned 


streams intersecting one another, and the maximum rise of the river 


Width- and Mari m these parts is only about 8 feet during the 
mum rise of Kusi rains; whilst the Ganges rises 30 feet where 
near Nepal frontier. the Kusi joins it. "The distance from the 
Belkàr Hills to the Ganges in n straight line is about 100 miles, and the 
fall in level along the river (Kusi) nbont 200 feet in this distance. 

Here then, I think, we have a probable solu- 
TODA SRO tion to the problem of this westward advance 

of the Kusi. Rivers do not originate along 
"ridges of high ground" but by annual deposits on their shores during 
flood-time, and blown sand, raise tlieir banks, and their beds keep rising 
in unison, the accumulations of sand in their beds first beginning in 
their lower renchos where, owing to distribution, their currents get 
slack. The Kusi in its most eastward course would be controlled by 
the detrital slope along the foot of the Himálayas which would give 
the initial direction to the course of the river in its endeavour to reach 
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the ocean by the shortest ronte, and then each affluent. from the northern 
mountains would tend to deflect her course farther and farther to 
the south, In this position the usual detrital accumulations would go 
on lifting the river above the surrounding country, until the ever in- 
creasing force of the current of overflow of its spill-waters, due to its 
constant elevation, would ultimately break—during heavy rain or un- 
usually high freshets—a new channel for the river into the lower coun- 
try which would naturally be in a direction away from the mountains 
whose own detrital slopes are ever on the increase. "This new channel 
would undergo the same filling up process, and when the next shift took 
place the raised banks of the channel just previously deserted, would 
form a sort of barrier against the immediate return of the river in that 
direction, and a farther deflection away from the mountains would take 
place, and this “ constant westerly movement" would go on until the 
limit was reached and farther westward movement checked by the 
general slope seaward of the great Gangetic Plain. The Kusi has 
never been known to return eastwards to any of its deserted channels, 
but has been steadily advancing westward, the successive leaps forming 
as it were a series of terraces with the slope facing East. Denudations 
and the products of denudation have tended towards levelling off the 
former “ridges” along which the main waters of the river were 
carried along. That the Kusi must again come eastwards will. be 
apparent to any one who gives the matter a moment's consideration. 
We know the Kusi has moved westward through a space of about 60 
miles, measured along the Ganges, since 1731, and that it cannot go up 
country much further. The summer level of the Ganges at Monghyr, 
to the North of which the Kusi flows at present, 
is 10183 feet above mean sea level, whilst 
at Sühibgafij opposite to which the Kasi of 
1731 discharged its waters the summer level of the surface of the 
Ganges is only 68 feet above mean sea level. It is apparent that this 
“constant westerly movement '' is not taking place for the special 


Gradient of the 
Ganges surface 


benefit of our Government, but must have been repeated over and over 


again in past geological ages since the upheaval of the Himalayas and 
the gradual formation of the Indo-gangetic Plain, and when the eastward 
movement is again accomplished, it may be in the power of distant 
generations to repeat that the Kusi is remarkable for its “constant 
westerly movement." As to the time and manner of its going eastward 
again, it is difficult and hazardous to form an opinion. Fergusson, 
referring to the period when he considers the combined Kusî, Mahanan- 
da, and Atrai flowed through the Urasügar, says, ! * Were it possible, it 
| Quar. Jour, Geo. Soc, page 245. 
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would be extremely interesting to know when this was the case *** that 
this should have occurred within the very limited range of the traditions 
of Lower Bengal induces me to suppose that the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era is the highest antiquity that can be ascribed to such a state 
of things. It may be much later." If the Bir Bandh, to be next 
described, is the limit of a former westward advance of the Kusi, then 
another limit has ngain been nearly reached, as we have only the rivers 
Parmin and Talábà in Bhagalpur as possible future streams, the sources 
of the Dimraand Tiljuga being cut off from the Kusî by the Bir Bandh. 
It is, however, possible for this embankment to be cut away by erosion 
of the right bank of the Kusi, north of where the B. N. W. R. line 
passes through it, but the current would have to cut through several 
miles of forest country before accomplishing this. The Kusi floods 
already find their way into the lower reaches of the Parmin 
In North Bhagalpur there is an extensive embankment of earth in 
places some 20 to 30 feet high, called the 
Bir Bandb. Bir Bandh, extending from the foot of the 
Belkür or outer range of hills in Nepal southwards into Bhagalpur 
District, about 50 miles in length, it runs nearly parallel with the 
present course of the Kusi which approaches it towards its southern 
end. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton and others considered it to be a fortifica- 
tion, a theory shown by Dr. Hunter to be highly improbable, but it 
may possibly be a dyke to prevent Kusi overflows from flooding the 
lower country to the west and carving out fresh channels, 1t shows 
signs of having been cut up and partly washed away in its lower course 
by river action, which may have been done by the Kusi during a former 
westward advance. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton conjectures that this 
earth-work was constructed by Laksmanga II, about the close of the 12th 
century, the only reasons assigned for the supposition being that 
tradition stated it to have been built by a Lakemana and “as the works 
were never completed and have the appearance of having been suddenly 
deserted, it is probable that they were erected by Lakgmana the second, 
who in the year 1207, was subdued and expelled from Nadiya by the 
Moslems.” Probably he refers to the detached portions at its southern 
end, cut away by river action, when alluding to its incomplete and 
abandoned appearance. This extensive embankment cuts off the sources 
of the Dimri and Tiljuga rivers from the Kusî, and intercepts all 
flood-waters of the latter river from entering the channels 
As to the manner in which the change will take place we have the 
Probable return of analogy of the behaviour of the Tista river, 
the Kusi its east- under apparently similar conditions, to be next 
ernmost alignment, described. From the general aspects of the 
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gradients in the Kusi sub-delta, and the inference to be drawn from the UTE 
straightening of the Tist, it would appear probable that the Kusî, after . 
reaching its westernmost limit, will go back to near the easternmost of 
its abandoned channels, and then begin the work of moving westwards 
all over again. In fact since these notes were taken, the Busi, during 
the rains of 1893, made a great demonstration of going castwards and 
threw such a considerable volume of water from below the village of 
Bebbia into the Bürhi river, that a considerable tract of country on both * 
its sides was flooded and covered up in places with 6 to 8 feet of sand, 
and the large villages of Harinagri, and Diwāngañj, in Nepal, on the 
, right bank of the Bürhi stream, were silted up and had to be deserted. 
The Tista river is known to have flowed through the Karatéya, and 
Return of tho Tista to the East of this latter river there are other 
to its easternmost beds known as the mard or dead Tista. In - 
abandoned channel. Major Rennel’s Bengal Atlas, published in 
1781, the Tista is shown running far to the west of the Karatoyi, 1. e., in 
tbe Atrai river, and flowing into the Padma or Ganges. This seems to 
have been the westernmost limit of the Tista, though in remoter times it 
may have flowed through the Dhipá and Purnabaha in Dinajpur, for 
in 1787, quoting from the Rangpur Collectorate records, Dr. Hunter in his 
1 account of that District says, “ The Tistá, at all times an erratic river, 
X had for long rolled its main stream through the western part of Rangpur 
and through Dinajpur till it mingled its, waters with the Atrai and 
other: streams, and finally made its way into the Padma or Ganges. 
At the same time it threw off a &mall branch in the northern part of 
Rangpur which found its way by a circuitous course past Ulipur to the 
main stream of the Brahmaputra, a little farther north than the place 
where the waters of the Ghaghat found an exit into the same river. 
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wa Suddenly the main branch of the Tista swelled by incessant rains, swept 
Ay down from the hills such vast masses of sand as to form a bar in its 
( : course, and bursting its banks the Tista forced its way into the Ghaghat. 


The channel of this latter stream was utterly inadequate to carry off 
this vast accession to its waters; the waters of the Tista accordingly 
| . spread itself over the whole District causing immense destruction to life 
| and property, until it succeeded in cutting for itself a new and capacions 
channel through which the river now flows, This great inundation 

|| occurred on the 27th August 1787, and on the 2nd September, the 
1 Collector reported to the Board of Revenue that, “ Multitudes of men, 
women, children and cattle have perished in the floods, and in many 
places whole villages have been so completely swept away as not to 
a the smallest trace whereby to determine that the ground had been 

` occupied." These calamities culminated in a famine. Collections of 
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revenue were suspended for a period of two months, and provision was 
made for feeding the starving poor who were daily flocking into the 
town. “ Upwards of 6,000 poor were, nt this time, in receipt of daily 
rations of rice at the Civil Station *** It was estimated that in the 
course of thjs disastrous year, Rangpur District lost one-sixth of its 
inhabitants. In pargana Panga, half the population were gone." 
Fergusson, alluding to this new course adopted by the Tistá, says, 
“The curious part of the matter is that looking into Rennel's original 
M. S. Surveys, a chain of ponds is marked in this direction as the old 
bed of the Tisti,” too insignificant to be marked in his Atlas, but at 
their junction with the Brahmaputra he does mark *'l'eesta Creek.’ To 
those who know how permanent the names of rivers are, this is proof 
positive that the river once before flowed in this direction, but unfor- 
tunately we have no knowledge when it deserted this bed and became a 
confluent of the Atrai" 
Thus a comparatively small river, whose mountain drainage is con- 
fined to a portion of Sikhim, has proved capable 
Changes in the of dealing destruction over a large tract of 
—— of the Huang: country in its east ward return; and the Tista 
is not singular in this respect, there being 
rivers in other countries which are reported to carry destruction with 
their movements. Thus Mr. Woodville Rockhill, the American Central 
Asian traveller, writing in the Century Magazine says, “ On the banks 
of the Huang-ho, a little to the west of where I crossed it, comes yearly 
an official to sacrifice in the name of the Emperor to the river god, that 
he may spare the country throngh which it flows and not visit it 
with death-dealing floods * ~ *—* Evidently little faith is placed 
in this mode of restraining the fury and vagaries of the great river 
which within the historical period has four times changed its lower 
course and yearly breaks through the immense levees along its banks. 
The most recent change was in 1887, when it swept over more than a 
hundred thousand square miles of country in the Provinces of Honan 
and An-hai, obliterating innumerable towns and villages, and dealing 
death to hundreds of thousands (report says millions) of people." 
Now if we return to the Kusi and examine all its abandoned channels 
Channels inade- Wing to the east of its present course, we 
quate for carrying can see that not one of them, except perhaps 
main Kusi waters. the one last deserted, is capable of containing 
a fraction of the waters brought down by the main river, and extensive 
and severe floods are sure to occur along whichever channel it adopts in 
its retreat back towards the sea, With an eastward direction of flow, 
as indicated by Drs. Hamilton and Hunter, it would intercept and absorb 
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the waters of all hill streams that at present drain into the Mabünanda 
which river itself when it came to deal with the raised banks of the new 
Kusi would probably break away and join the latter river farther to 
the south-eastward, through one of those rivers starting from the neigh- 
bourhood of its left bank which have in former times, probably, formed 
the bed of its main stream. In this connection Mr. Fergusson, nlluding 
to the westward advance of the Kusî, resiarks:! “It shows a great ten- 
dency to go farther in this direction, in fact, to imitate the example of its 
old confluent the Mahanuddee, which forms a circle extending 35 miles 
M to the westward of the straight line in which we may reasonnbly sup- 
, pose it reached the Ganges at no very distant date." The Mahanadi 
appears to have now reached its farthest westward limit and with minor 
local deflections has been practically stationary in its present course 
within the memory of the present generation, and the eastward 
movement will probably be into its easternmost supposed channel, the 
Tanghan river, or possibly further east. Thus the Kusî in its new 
course would go on increasing in dimensions and in force and would 

form in the neighbourhood of the Brahmaputra an immense river. 
On approaching the banks of a newly-adopted channel of the Kusi, 
when it has been established for a few years, 
’ moe OP d its vicinity can at once be suspected by seeing 
| : forests of large trees, which had formerly 
been growing on the highest class of lands, their stems silted up to their 
forking branches, gradually dying off, and the whole country covered 
' with sand or clay deposits as the current has been swift or slack, 
and most of the higher arable lands converted into jungles of tall 
saccharum grasses and tamarisk (Tamarisk indica). On the other 
e hand, a broad belt on either side of a recently deserted channel is 
a rendered conspicuous by the absence of all large trees except occurring 
s an oasis, spared here and there, dotting the prairie of waving grasses. 
t” When Dr. Buchanan Hamilton visited Purneah in 1807, Dhamdahaé 
y Thani was one of the most populous and prosperous divisions of the 
District to the west of, and almost untouched by, the Kusi, whilst 
Góndwürà Thina to the east, recently overrum by its ravag , had wild 
elephants roaming in its jungles, At the present time the former is 
just recovering from the state of being more or less a treeless tiger 
jungle, and the latter is the most cultivated and wooded of the three 
parganas of the Maharaja of Darbhanga zamindàri of Dharampaur, 
the exploiting ground of the Kusi in Purneah for the past century. 
Captain Jeffreys in his report on the Gandak canals, referring to rivers 
in Bihar north of the Ganges as quoted in Dr. Hunter's “ Bhagulpur," 
says, “ Between two adjacent rivers there will be found a shallow 
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depression consisting of a series of caurs, or low lands, lending into one 
another." This is the case with all the abandoned courses of the Kusi 
and it is these very shallow depressions, or caurs, which the Kusi works 
into and carves out new channels on a return to the locality. In the case 
of the Hiran, or main Kusi, of the surveys of 
1540—47 its channel is now nearly obliterated ; 
its former course in places being murked by a 
high ridge, and when the Kusi next re-visits this locality it will flow 
along the chaurs flanking the original course of the river of 1840, and 
the present low lands will become in part the high banks of the future 
river, nnd vice versa. To give an instance, Nipania, situated between beds 
of the Hiran and Dhimdaha Kusî about 30 miles above where these 
rivers fall into the Ganges, was n working indigo factory belonging to a 
brother of mine, and obtained its water supply from an artificial tank 
upon the raised banks of which stood the dwelling-house and masonry 
outworks. I saw it in working condition in 1869, and on my re-visiting 
the spot in 1877 no trace of the tank or indigo vats could be seen, but 
the upper portion. of the boiler building with chimney stood out from 
the sands, marking the spot round which the factory compound and 
works formerly stood, the place having been covered up with about 10 
feet of sand by a turn in the flow of the Hiran, just previous to the 
Kusi abandoning this river and going into the Daus swamps. 

The great changes that have occurred in the courses of the Indus 
and other Panjáb rivers in the western half 
of the Indo-Gangetic Plain are well known, 
though I believe they have never been syste- 


Rate of silt accu- 
mulation. 


Changes in the 
Panjüb Rivers. 


matically worked ont. i 
It is well known that the Ganges or Bhagirathi in former times 
Bhagirathi the resi {owed past Suti or Sonti in the Murshidabad 
Hindu name of the District into the sea through Diamond Har- 
Tengen, bour, or along the direction in which the Hugli 
now flows, and this is the river up to the present day regarded by the 
Hindüs as their sacred Ganges, or Bhagirathi; ond the portion of the 
Ganges called the Padda or Padma, between Sonti and its junction 
with the Brahmaputra, at Jafirgaiij, is not held sacred. It is important 
to bear in mind that the real name of the Ganges from Gangotri 
near its source in the western Himalayas to Sügar on the sea is the 
Bhigirathi, and the word Ganga’ simply signifies river, and as applied 
to the Bhagirathi means the river par excellence of the Hindiis. 


1 [See, howoror, Major Haverty's Article on the Mihrin of Sindh, appearing 


as an Extra number of the Journal of tho Society for 1893, Ep.) 
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1 Fergusson! alluding to this says “ Poddah or Padma (Lotus) 
3 l is the stream running nearly east and west by whicb the Bhagirathi, 
5 Tho Padma or true Ganges, above Bauleah at some recent 
time connected itself with the Brahmaputra 


somewhere above Jafirgaiij. The tradition of this junction taking place 
is quite distinct in the minds of the natives inhabiting its banks, who 
do not consequently look on the Poddah as a sacred stream.” 
Now if we examine the Sea-board of the Gangetic Delta at the 
head of the Bay of Bengal, we find three indentations or arms of the 
Three large Estuar- 0 larger, and running deeper into the sea- 
ies in the Seaboard of ward face of the Sunderbans than the rest of the 
the Gangetic Delta. creeks. These are, beginning from the west: 
(1) The mouth of the Hugli, or Ganges proper; (2) The Harinaghatti 
Estuary; and (3) The Megni Channel, at present the ontlet of the 
Ganges, Kusi, und Brahmaputra combined. 
At about the time the main Ganges flowed into the sea by the 
Kusi probably flow- first of these channels, and the Brahmaputra, 
ing through the Hari- flowing past Maimansingh, joined the Megna, 
naghattà Estuary. (as it is well known that the Brahmaputra came 
into the portion of its present channel lying between Diwüngaüj and 
3 Jüfirganj, about the beginning of the present century), and found an exit 
into the sea through the third channel, we have the Kusi probably 
flowing enstwards towards Pabna, and it seems not unlikely that 
the Harinaghatti is the channel by which the Knsi waters, swelled 
by many of the tributaries at present flowing into the Brahmaputra, 
found their way into the ocean. This would account for the great 
depth and size of the Madhumati river, and the extent of the Harina- 
ghattà Estuary. 
Describing the seaboard, Fergusson says, ف‎ “ From the Hugly to the 
— Harinaghata, the seaward face of the Sunder- 
— — OF sho buns is tolerably level and fixed, at all events 
it has undergene no sensible change within 
any period to which our knowledge extends, and so far as can be 
ascertained, it shows no tendency to go forward, In that portion of 
the Delta, however, allotted to the Brahmaputra a great deal of work 
1 has yet to be done, evervthing there is so new and in such a constant 
538 state of change" At the present time all the three great rivers have 
combined their labours, and are using their united efforts in building 
np the backward—hence comparatively lower—portions of the Delta in 
the eastern part of the Bay, by depositing the greater portion of their 
1 Qoar. Jour. Geo Soc., London, Vol. XIX., 1863. 
3 Quar, Jour, Geo. Soc., page 334. 
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silt along the Megna outlets; but a time must surely come when it will 
be the turn of the Hugli and Harinaghatth to work on their own 
portions of the Delta already advanced so far into the sea, and now 
enjoying a period of rest, and what combination of physical events may 
bring this about, it is our province to enquire into. 
Now, referring to my allusion in the introduction, to remoter dangers 
f of a serious nature, we have Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton's opinion that when, in its westward 
i advance, the Kusi came across and joined the 
Bhágirathi, “ the united mass of water opened 
np the passage now called the Padma and the old channel of the Bhi- 
girathi from Sonti to Nadiyi was then left comparatively dry." This 
seems likely enough, but the converse appears still more probable, that 
is, upon the Kusî bmeaking away enstward again nnd deserting the 
Bhágirathi, the latter river will return to and resume its old course and 
How into the sea through Diamond Harbour. To quote Fergusson 
again, he says, “The first result of the invasion of the Gangetic 
territory by the Brahmaputra was that it should seek to re-enact the 
part which hnd just been performed on the other side of the Madhoopur 
jungles, and should threaten to shut up the Ganges and send it back 
through its own distributaries. It was so nearly successful that in 1838 
the great Ganges was fordable nt several places above the junction.” 
Now, if the detritus brought down by the new channel of the Brahma- 
putra nearly closed up the bed of the Ganges in 1838, it appears more 
than probable that that event may actually occur upon the Kusi joining 
it through, probably, the Urasagar River after over half a century of 
silting up and raising of the country round the junction of the three 
rivers. 
With the main stream of the Ganges turned into the narrow 


Danger to Calcutta Channel of the Hugli it appears tolerably 
from Hugli becoming certain that Calcutta, and many of the towns 
Main Ganges. along the banks of the Bhigirathi would be 
rendered nntenable. Further, the vast increase in its waters would 
cause its banks to overflow and sand and clay deposits would take 
place over a wide area, and the silting up and devastation caused by a 
shift westward of the Kusi, above described, would be re-enacted on a 


Eastward fiow o 
Eusi wil probabl 
open out tho Hhüg 
rathi bolow Sonti. 


1 Quar. Jour. Geo. Soc,, Page 330. 

$ (The reader is again referred to the Proceedings for February, 1895, in which 
this opinion is discussed. “It is hardly necessary to point out that the author in 
dealing with results which may occur if engineering science does not interfere. 


The discussion above referred to shows that engineering science has interfered. 
Ed. ] E 
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larger scale on the lands flanking the Hugli, which river itself would 
then—as the Ganges—probably shift about into adjacent channels, 
Another interesting question now crops up from this state of affairs. 

We have all read of the celebrated Calcutta Bore-hole, a boring in 


search of pure water carried to a depth of 
481 feet, or about 460 feet below mean sea 
level, at Fort William, in 1835. Atadepth of 25 feet a carbonaceous 
sandy clay was met with, which gradually passed into a bed of peat at 
30 feet, or about 10 feet below mean tide level.! This peat bed has 
since been found in all excavations in and around Calentta at depths 
varying from 20 to 30 feet, and it is admitted by Geologists that there 
is little doubt that this was an ancient land surface, as wood and roots 
of the sundri tree (heritiera littoralis) and other vegetable remains 
occur in the peat. Now it seems not unlikely that the present surface 
of the ground, in suitable localities, after such a catastrophe as above 
surmised, would present to future generations such a stratum as the 
first peat bed encountered in the Calcutta Bore-hole. It might be brought 
forward as an argument against this theory that the peat occurs at, 
or a few feet below, mean tide level, but we must remember that the 
rank vegetation from which the peat had its origin must have grown in 
soft low-lying grounds, such as the Sundri trees grow in now, and in a 
flooded state of the country the extra pressure resulting from the higher 
level of water and silt deposits, with loose semi-fluid quicksands, some 
30 feet in thickness, as encountered in the Bore-hole underlying the pent 
at no great depth, would be sufficient to settle the peat-bed n few feet 
below water level, especially as the whole country would be saturated 
with flood waters. In fact it seems probable that a general settling down 
of all the alluvial strata along the seaboard would be the natural result 
of such a condition of things. It would be extremely important and 

Old Course of the interesting to know when the main Ganges, in 
Bhagirathi. past times, last flowed through the Diamond 
Harbour Estuary. The native tradition is that the original Bhagirathi 
formerly flowed into the Estuary througli.the opening now occupied by 
the Rüpnaratm;nnd Fergusson’ thinks the tradition is right, and as 
above quoted, he also considers that the main Ganges deflected into the - 
Padma channel “at some recent time." In the map of Bengal, pub- 
lished in the “Da Asia" of the Portuguese 
historian, De Barros, during the latter half of 


Calcutta Bore-hole. 


De Barros’ Map. 


1 Jour. As. Soc. Bong., IX., 686 (1840), also Geology of India, R 0. Oldham, 
1893, page 432. 
§ Quar, Jour. Geo. Soc., London; Vol. XIX., page 340. 
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the sixteenth century, as given by Wilson,! the Padma is already shown 
as a wide and established stream, but the present Bhágirathi is shown 
ns throwing a narrower branch off westward and flowing into the Estuary 
in the neighbourhood of the outlet of the Rüpnarain, and to this western 
channel probably the Dàmüda, nlluded to by Wilson,? was an affluent. 
In the map the name Hugli is not mentioned, but that river is called 
the Ganges, no town or village is marked where we should expect to 
find Calcutta, but Satgad, spelt Satigam, near the modern Hugli, is 
shown higher up the river and formed the trading mart of the Portu- 
guese in those times, and there was sufficient water for the larger 
vessels to come up the river as far, at all events, ns the present site 
of Calcutta and for the smaller vessels to go right up to Sātgāð. 
Now if tradition is to be trusted in this instance, and De Barros’ 
map has been correctly interpreted by me, then it would appear that the 
original Bhagirathi which flowed into the sea near the Ripnarain open- 
ing, had been then already deserted, and the deeper channel was the 
present Hugli. That a wide deserted channel can be silted up and 
obliterated in the short spade of twenty years, we have seen in the case of 
the Hiran, and to those who have watched the process it is easy to 
understand, and that the old channel of the Bhagirathi should have 
disappeared after a lapse of three centuries is in no way surprising. 
In the same way that the Ganges probably broke away into the Padma, 
owing to the accession of the waters of the Kusi, the sluggish Bhagi- 
ratbi after the withdrawal of the bulk of its waters was unable to 
keep clear the major stream, and to prevent it from silting up, and 
contented itself with the minor bed of the Hugli. The curious 
coincidence of the * Da Asia" being published just about the time Gaur 
became unhealthy and pestilential, which I have surmised to have been 
due to the Kusî coming into the Kalindri, i. e., leaving its eastern courses 
and coming into the Ganges, which then flowed under the western walla 
of the old city, may be noted. According to Wilson, the “ Da Asia" 
was published in parts, from 1552 to 1613, and the seat of Government 
was removed, owing to insalubrity, from Gaur 
PO ee to Tanda, by Sulaiman Shih in 1564-65 aud 
ten years later the great pestilence broke out 
which depopulated Gaur, which was finally abandoned in favour of 
Rájmahál in 1592. It was about this time, according to Hunter's 
Maldah, that the Ganges ceased to flow under the walls of Gaur, and this 
would be the natural result of the Kusi deflecting it westward. From 
‘Topography of the Hugli in tho 16th Century, by C. R` Wilson, Jour. As. Soc. 
Bong., Vol. LXT., 1892. 
a Jour. As. Boc. Bong., Vol. LXI, 1892, note, page 112. 
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all these aspects of the case it would appear probable that the Ganges 
turned away eastwards during the first half of the 16th century, and the 
probability would amount almost to certainty if we were to admit that 
the western channel shown in De Barros' Map is the original Bhügirathi, 
as it must have been recently vacated to appear so conspicuous. 

In conclusion, I would beg to remark that the whole subject is a 
vast and interesting one, and only the more prominent features have 
been here touched upon with a view, principally, of pointing out the 
probability of the Kusi and Ganges changing their courses, and the 
attendant dangers, and from the evidence adduced I think we are fairly 
entitled to conclude that both these catastrophes are certain to occur 
in the not distant future. 

Two points of special interest to Geologists crop up from these 

Formations similar investigations. The first is that we here see 
to Sussex Weald, in  wast fresh-water beds of sand alternating with 
725 ا‎ clay, with here and there thick deposits of 
fresh-water Shells in the Caurs (vulgo, Chowrs) or lagoons forming far 
inland by the action of rivers; whilst in the newly forming portigns 
of the Delta itself we may expect to find areas of strata containing 
murine organisms alternating with fresh-water, or estuarine beds, with- 
out the aid of general up-heaval or depression of the country. This 
throws somelight on the probable mode of formation of the fresh water 
and fluviomarine beds of the Weald of Sussex, a subject of such 
controversy amongst English geologists. 

The second point of interest is that beginning at the Manihari Hill, 

High ridgeofCoun- in the Purneah District on the left bank of 
E OREO ERU the Ganges, and going eastward and south- 
Hills. ward, a high ridge of country can be traced, 
with gaps here and there, right away through Gaur, the Borine of 
Rajshahi and Bogra through the Madhupur Jungles, away to the Assam 
Hills, between which and the Rájmahál Hills it forms a sort of barrier 
between the Gangetic Plain and the Delta proper. The principal per- 
forations or gaps in this ridge are, (1) the channel of the old Brahma- 

Thres gaps in the putra above Diwanganj; (2) The channel of 
Ridge the present Brahmaputra at Jafirganj, which 

probably carried the Kusi at one time, and 
(3) the channels of the Mahinanda and Ganges which are practically 
the same between Rajmahal and the Borine, with the narrow Gaur ridge 
forming an island in this opening. This ridge is composed of limestone, 
kankar, and brightly-colored variegated clays in the case of Maflihiri 
Hill, and farther east of yellow and reddish clays with kankar beds un- 
covered by the newer alluvium. Similar beds occur on the banks of the 
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Karatoyi and near Dinájpur, where Dr. Buchanan Hamilton! mentions 
the occurrence of khuri, or the white clay of the Rajmahal inter-trap- 
pean beds in digging a well In most places these beds are what 
are termed in geological works in India, the “older alluvium" 
but it is not clear by what process they came to cover the highest tracts 
of the country; but the influence of this barrier in checking the drain- 
age of the country in the earlier days of the building up of the Gangetic 
plain and even probably now must be apparent to all knowing the dis- 
tribution of the Ganges alluvium. 
These three openings in this high tract of the country corres- 

Three larger Estua- pond to the three larger estuaries in the 
ries correspond with seabonrd at the head of the Bay, above 
3 gaps in the ridge. described, amd knowing as we do that the 
flanking estuaries have been occupied separately by the two great 
vivers of Bengal, it seems but reasonable to suppose that there 
Kusi probably hold- must have been a time when the Kusî, 
ing an independent holding an independent course and absorbing 
course to the Bea. the southern drainage of the Himalayas up 
to the eastern confines of Sikhim, passed through the central opening 
and flowed iuto the sea through the Harinaghatta Estuary, as a third 
great river of Bengal. 

A map 50:9 miles to the inch, taken from Messrs. Keith Johnston's 

Atlas, published in 1894, with dotted lines indicating the various align- 
ments of the Kusi—hypothetical as well as actual—is annexed, 


1 Description of the Dinipur District, Calcutta, 1833. 
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North Indian Folk-Lore abont Thieves and Robbers—By Çanar CANDRA 
Mitra, Corresponding Member of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 


[Read July 1894] 


Every profession, not excepting even that of the light-fingered 
gentry, bas its gods and goddesses, to whom the persons following that 
profession pay their homage for success. The vegetable-sellers of Bibáür 
have their gods. The Kahars ( wWIX) or palankeen-bearers, and 
the Mallahs ( 56185 ), or boatmen of Bihar, also worship particular 
deities who, they believe, watch over their welfare and safety. Indian 
thieves and robbers, and the rest of the marauding fraternity, have also 
particular goddesses whom they worship in the belief that success or 
otherwise in their pilfering expeditions depends on the favors or frowns 
of those female deities. To this end, they take care to propitiate the 
said goddesses by offering up pijd in the shape of sweets, cereals, and, 
sometimes even animal sacrifices, before starting on their expeditions. 


. Curiously enough, a female deity is invariably found to be the tutelary 


patroness of the Indian robbers and thieves. She is known in different 
parts of Northern India, as the goddess Dévi or Kali in her vari- 
ous forms and under various names. In Bengal, thieves and 
robbers are supposed to enjoy the special protection of Kali. In the 
North-Western Provinces and the Pañjāb, she is also worshipped by the 
light-fingered gentry under the name of Divi, or Mata. The Thags, 
who raised the profession of robbery by throttling and strangulation 
into a semi-religious cult, also worshipped this Devi or Miata, to 
whom they invariably paid their devotions before starting on their 
marauding expeditions, and from whom they drew omens portending 
the success or otherwise of their undertaking. Colonel Sleeman, well- 
known as the Superintendent of the operations for the Suppression 
of Thagi and Dakaiti in India, has given detailed information of the 
various rites practised by the Thags, aud of their superstitions, in 
his work entitled “ Ramaseeana, or the Secret Language of the Thugs.” 
The curious enquirer may also find additional information on the 
J. 1. 4 
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subject, and gain peeps into the inner mysteries of a Thag's daily 
life in a work of fiction entitled “ The Confessions of a Thug," by that 
well-known Anglo-Indian novelist, Colonel Meadows Taylor. 

In Bengal, thieves and robbers are believed to enjoy the special pro- 
tection of the goddess Kali. Upto the time that the British rule was 
established on a firm footing in Bengal, dakaiti and robbery were rife 
in that part of the country. Before the dakaits started on their expedi- 
tions they used to offer up pajd to the goddess to ensure their success, 
and, after returning from a foray, used to make her an offering of part 
of the booty by way of thanksgiving. It is said that, in those days, the 
temple of the goddess Kāli at Kalighüt, south of Calcutta, and the tem- 
ple! of the goddess Citrecvari —a form of Kali—at Chitpore in the 
Northern Suburbs of Calcutta, were much resorted to by dakiits and 
robbers who used to worship their patron-deity there. 

The shrine of the deity Tiraknath—an incarnation of Civa—nt 
Tárakéevar (Tarkessur) in the Hugli District, has from time immemorial 
been regarded ns a very important place of pilgrimage by the Hindus of 
Bengal. At the present time, a branch line of the East Indian Railway 
has been opened from the Sheoraphul station of that railway to 
Türakégvar, which conveys the pilgrims safely to that shrine. But, 
in the pre-railway days, when the Par Britannica had aot been firmly 
established, almost all the pilgrims had to trave! thither on foot 
or by ballock-carts. These pilgrims, in many cases, used to take 
with them rich and costly articles for offerings to the lord Taraknath. 
These excited the cupidity of the marauding fraternity; and a colony 
of dakiits had accordingly established itself near a village named Singur 
—now n station on the Tirakegvar Branch Railway—which was 
situated close to the highway which led to the shrine of Tarakécvar. 
These freebooters ostensibly led the lives of peaceful agriculturists 
by day time, but during the night, they would sally forth from 
their homes, armed with /dfhis, and prowling about the highway, 
would rob belated travellers of their belongings, and often murder them 
in order to get at their valuables. A place named Karkülár maf (the 
maidan of Kaikili—a village in that neighbourhood) was the scene of 
many of these atrocities; and, in those days, the very mention of the 
name of that place was enough to send a thrill of horror through the 
hearts of the pilgrims and wayfarers. These dakāits are said to have a 
enjoyed the protection of a goddess Kali whose temple is situated in the ; 
aforesnid village of Singur, and exists there to this day. They i | 
used to worship here before starting on their plundering EU 









1 In this shrine, human sacrifices, it is anid, nsed to be offered to this goddess 
in days gone by. TAr iA 
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and, on their return, used to make valuable offerings ont of the rich 
booty secured. This goddess was and is still known as 8168ل‎ Kali 
or the goddess Kili of the dnkaits, and enjoys the reputation of having 
been the favorite deity of those marauders of Singur 

It is said that ‘ there is honour even among thieves,’ and the Dakdits 
of Bengal were not wanting in this respect. Before they committed 
dakaiti in a porson's house, they used to send an anonymous letter to 
the good man thereof informing him of their intention to do so. One 
night, they would gather together in armed bands, and, with ‘light- 
ed torches, invade the house. After reachiug the place, they used to 
indulge in sword-play which they called {halî pak khelé yelling loudly all 
the time: Thereafter they attacked the house, If they saw any danger 
of being captured, or if any of them got killed, they used to bawl ont 
machi pareché ‘a fly has got caught,’ and then cleared out of the place 
as fast as their heels could carry them. 

In the Pafijab also, the thieves and robbers used to sacrifice goats 
or sheep before, or made offerings of sweetmeats to, their Dévi or god- 
dess, in order to propitiate her and obtain the boon from her that they 
might be successful throughout the year in their plundering expeditions. 
On the occasions of such worship fairs were held, One such fair is held 
even at the present day at the village of Mansi Dévi, four miles from 
Candigarh, on the way to Kalki, in the Ambala District. The following 
account of this fair appeared in the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore, 
and was quoted in the Calcutta Statesman of Wednesday, the 18th 
April 1894. 

‘An Ancient Thieves Fair.—Another Fair has been held in the 
Ambala district at Mansi Dévi, four miles from Candigarh on the way 
to Kalki. Owing to the zemindars being engaged in cutting their 
harvests, and the Hardwar and Amritsar Baisikhi Fairs being on at the 
same time, the gathering was unusually small. For all that, however, 
there were some 20,000 people present. This was im days gone by essen- 
tially a Thieves’ Fair, in which the robbers made their offerings of goats, 
sheep, or sweetmeats at the shrine of their devi or goddess, and prayed that 
they might be sw’ ssf ul throughout the year in their various plundering 


expeditions. At the present time the ceremony is a novel and pleasing 


sight. The men and women are all dressed in their gorgeous holiday 
attire, and, having made their offerings, they gather together in lots and 
sing, dance, aud make merry, generally for a couple of days when they 
leave for their homes after a dip in the well-known Gaggar, a stream 
which appears to be sacred to the hill people 

In Bengal, it is popularly believed that in many cases thieves elude 


detection aud capture because the goddess Kali has granted them the 
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boon of protection from all danger for der upar Kalle har ache. Thieves 
almost always commit thefta daring the dark balf of the moon 
—the worship of the goddess KAN taking place on the Lith day 
ef the wasieg period of the moon. There is a popular superstition 
amongst the Eengalis that if a male child be born on the amid, or 
the 15th dey of the dark half of the moon, the child will become a thief, 
as that day is consecrated to KAli—the goddess of thieves and robbers. 

Bengali and Pábári burglars (alë cêr) are said to get their 
iron books ( swiA- bati )—instrumenta with which they make boles in the 
walle of baiklings for the parpose of effecting their entrance therein, 
and which are the prototypes of the * jemmy ' of European burgi 
manufactared in the following way. A burglar secretly goes to an iron- 
smith's ) lohdr of Bibáàr and bier of Hengal) shop during the night, 
snd there deposits a piece of iron, and some pice by way of wages. In 
the morwing, the iron-mith, finding the iron and the pice, under- 
stands that they had been left there by some thief with a view to have 
the same tarned into a jommy.’ The ironsmith manufactares it acoor- 
dingly ami, daring the night, deposita it at the exact spot where the iron 
had been left by the thief, The thief comes thither secretly daring the 
night and takes it away. Hence is the origin of the Bengali saying 
cêrê Limarê dydkÃd ndis or cûrê bimird sMkplt ndi (there ia no interview be- 
isoen के thief and a blacksmith). This saying هذ‎ often cited when 
speaking of a person ho gains his object or performs a certain act 
withoet having a personal interview with the person who has the power 
bo grant thet object, or to whom be is in duty bound to perform that act. 
Hence it is popularly believed that thieves and barglars never commit 
thefts in ironemithe’ hoases, out of gratitude to the latter. It is another 
instance of ' honour among thieves. 

Thieves play an important part in the proverbial philosophy of 
the Bengali people, When one person of bad character is likened to 
another of the same description, we say cord cûrê mis tuta bhi or thieves 
are cousins (mother’s sister's sons) to one another, When one person 
defrauds soother of his ill-gotten gains, the former is eid to 
practise cûrêr uper ba('pliri or fraud on a thief. Cor paldle buddhi barha 
or shutting the stable door after the steed i» stolen, is applied to 
persons who become wise after the event. Thieves, when caught red- 
handed, are often thrashed within an inch of their very lives. Hence 


merekê or that he has boon theashed like‏ عقت io anid of him 08 38 elvür‏ ذا 
a thief, A child possessed of mischievous habite is often dubbed with‏ 
the pet sobriquet of dáka: or dacoit. If a person nooks for an opportunity‏ 
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of doing ® certain act and gots it at Inst, it is anid of him cdr edy haga - 






herd ‘a thief seeks for a broken fencing.” A thief may slade detec- 
tion for some time, but he is sure to be caught one day. This haa given 
rise to the popular saying corr pûs din, addhtr ek din, ors thief may 
escape scot-free for five days, but the good man of the house will catch 
bim one day. Thieves are always artfal dodgers, and, in allasion to 
their artfuinoss, the Bengali» any cor bidyt bara bidyd, jadi ed parë dhord or 
that the profession of stealing is a paying one, so long as the thief i» not 
caught. A person who steals trilles is spoken of as being a chide ht cor, 
If sound advice is given to a person, but he does not act ap to it, the pro- 
verb cord nû çunê dharmmér káhini ( preach the gospel to the devil, and be 
will not hear you) is applied to him. A thief cannot be detected except 
with the assistance of a thief. Hence the proverb corer sands jams, or 
' set a thief to catch a thief.’ A servant or any other menial, who is 
notorious for his thievish propensitios, is often spoken of as being a erf 
sardar, or ‘chief among thieves ' or *arch-thief" If a person, without 
making any attempt at concealment, deprives another of a thing or 
otherwise defrauds him, the former is said to commit diss fakin 

‘robbery by broad daylight.” A Bengali bridegroom i» often likened 
to a thief bar nû cor because the former has to put op patiently 
with all sorte of liberties which the female members of the bride's 
family take with him on the day of his marriage, just as a thief, when 
caught, patiently suffers the maltreatment which he receives at the bands 
of his captors. Or this saying may refer to the form of marriage by 















. capture prevailing in primitive communities, whereby a person hae to 


steal or carry away by force & woman before he can marry her. The ssy- 
ing cor kë bald curi kar té, grhastha kë balê sábadhán hale is often applied 
to a person who blows hot and cold in the same breath, that is to say, 
who tells a person to do a certain act with respect to another person, 
and, at the same time, tells the latter to beware of the former. 
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Origin of the Baloch.—By COLONEL E. MOCELER, Political Agent, Muscat! 
[Read November 1898. ] 


Professor Rawlinson derives the name of the “ Baloch" from 
Belus, king of Babylon, who is identified with Nimrod, tho son of Cush, 
and says that “the names of Belus and Cush, thus brought into juxta- 
* position have remained attached to some portion or other of the region 
“in question from ancient times to the present day. The country East 
"of Kirman was called Kusem throughout the Sassanian period. "The 
"same region is now Beloochistan, the country of the Beloochees or 
٠» Belus, whilst adjoining it to the East, is Cutch or Kooch. " With the 
name of Cush may be yoked * Kech" (the capital of Makran), ** Kachi" 
(a province of Baloochistan) and “ Cashmere"; and, as the Sindhis call 
the Baloch, “ Baróc", “ Kach and Baroch” (Cutch and Broach of our 
maps) may be linked together. 

The country now called Balochistan was called by the Greeka 
“ Gedrosia " and was inhabited on the seacoast by the * Ichthyophagi '" 
(fish-eaters) and on the North-West by the Paricanii, Utii, Maki and 
other tribes. One of the tribes or clans now inhabiting it, vir., the 
Rind tribe (whose name signifies a “ turbulent, reckless, daring man” — 
which, it may be noted, has never acknowledged the authority of any 
ruler in the country, and each individual member of which profeases 
to owe obedience to no one, so that the tribe has no recognised head— 
assert that they originally came from “ Alaf,” which is supposed by 
themselves and most other people, l fancy, who have heard their tra- 
dition, to be Haleb or Aleppo in Syria. They say that they are Arabs 
of the tribe of Quraigh and were forced to the number of 40,000 
to emigrate from “Alaf” by Yazid I, for having rendered assistance 
to Husain “ the martyr," nephew of the prophet Muhammad, in A. H. 
61. There is a popular ballad well-known throughout the whole coun- 


try to that effect which, however, states that from “ Alaf” to Makrān 


! [This article has not had the benefit of revision by the author. Names of well- 
known places and tribes are given in the conventional spelling of the maps. Thus 
Baloch and not Balóc, Ep.) 
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they travelled between “earth and heaven." The name of not one 
single place between Aleppo and Makrün, as having been halted at by 
the 40,000 Rinds who are said to have left '*Alaf" iu a body is pre- 
served, so far as I am aware, in any tradition in the whole conntry, 
although, from the Western border of Makràu itself, from the seacoast 
to some 150 miles inland, their movements eastwards are minutely 
recorded in various ballads and oral traditions. These Rinds claim to 
be the true Baloch, und to one of their ancestors named Jalal Khan, 
or rather to one of his sons, whose names are made to snit the exigen- 
cies of each clan, the pedigree-makers of almost every clan in Makràn, 
claiming to be respectable, are pretty certain to trace their clans's 
descent. Pottinger records the fact that, in his day the Brahuis (who 
are Dravidian Cushites) claimed descent from the earliest Muhamma- 
dan invaders of Persia, by whom the Kinds are doubtless intended. 

The Kalmatis of Kalmat (the Kalama of Arian and others) 
make aman named Kalmat their ancestor, a Rind, and one of the 
four sons of Jalàl Khan. Some of the genealogists of the great Hat 
' or Ot tribe also, whom I identify with the Uti of the army of 
Xerxes (though many in the tribe, and most out of it, deny any con- 
nection with the Rinds, except iu a few families by marriage,) say that 
a man named Hot (sometimes called Nöt, sometimes Notbandag) was 
their ancestor, was one of the four sons of Jalal Khan, and was a Rind. 
That some families in most of the Baloch clans, in nearly all, perhaps, 
are related by marriage to the Rinds is quite possible as will hereafter 
become apparent; but I doubtif very free intermarriage between many 
clans and them, has at any time been prevalent, 

Among the earliest mention of Makran and the Baloch with which 
I am acquainted are various passages in the Shih-nima of Firdüsi 
(compiled about A. D. 1000 by command of King Mahmüd of Ghazni, 
who is said to have ordered all available resources to be placed at the 
disposal of the author) in which it is stated that Kai Khusrü (about 
B. C. 550) King of Persia passed through Makran and killed the king 
of the country, also that Naushirwan (about A. D. 550) inflicted punish- 
ment on the Baloch. Bilathari who in said to have died in A. H. 279, 
mentions that a tribe called the “ Qufs” aided the people of Kirman 
against the Arab marauders. 

Tabara who wrote in A. H. 308, also relates that the people of 
Kirmán asked aid of a people called by the Arabs we (Qwfs and by 
the Persians كوج‎ Kuj or Koj (of which there is also a reading e 
T LZ 

Kufij.") 

Ibn Haukal who appears to have written in A. H. 360, and of whose 

work there are, it is said, only two copies in Europe, writes “to the 
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“East of Kirman lies Makráün and the deserts of that country and 
“Bahrain, on the borders of the Balüj. The mountains of قفص‎ Qujfs 
“Jie on the southern border (of Kirman) near the sen On the East 
“is خوإس‎ Khawds and the desert extending towards (28d (Qufs, 
“and on the South is BHalüy. The sb Bala} (this appears to be a 
“ quotation) are in the desert of mount wees Qufs in the Persian 
"language كوج‎ Kay or Ka, and they call the two peoples كوج‎ Ki 
“or Ky and يلوج‎ Bali} or Bald. 

In the Tarikh i Guzida," A. H. 730, it is recorded that in the year 
A. H. 22, ‘Abdu-l-lah bin ‘Amar bin Rabi invaded Kirmin and took 
possession of its capital, Kuwashir, so that the inhabitants solicited 
assistance of the men of “ Küj and Balüj " in vain He then after con- 
quering Sistan overran Makran and defeated the king of Sindah, who 
came to assist in opposing him. 

In the Rauzatu-s-safa the mountains of the “Koc wa Balc™ 
are also mentioned; also very particularly by Abi-l-fida who gives the 
exact pronunciation of each name. These historians, or rather some 
of them, it is proper to mention, say that the Ger 5 ققص‎ Qufs and 
Balüs or كوج و بلوج‎ Ku) and Baliy claim to be of Arab descent, but 
it must be remembered that they all wrote several centuries after the 
commencement of the Muhammadan era, and that the claim so recorded 
by them, may be fairly considered as a traditional one put forward in 
their day as now, by, we will say, a majority of the inhabitants. 

It, however, appears from the few authorities quoted that the Baloch 
were established in Makrán more than a century before the commence- 
ment of the Muhammadan era ; certainly so if, as Firdüsi relates, Nau- 
shirwün punished them in Makrün, and still more certainly that they 
were located there within 22 years after its commencement ; and that 
therefore if the Rinds left Aleppoin the time of Yazid I, say (A. H. 61), 
according to their tradition the Baloch were in Makrau before that date. 

It appears to me doubtful that the Rinds ever came from Aleppo, 
or that they are Baloch at all. Had they come from Aleppo, some history 
of their journey thence, through Persia—some one incident, out of many 
which must have occurred to them on such a journey —the name of some 
one place, at least, at which they halted on that journey— would surely 
have been handed down to posterity. Who then are these Rinds from 
«a Alaf”? Whence this tradition of theirs? And why has 3 con- 
nection with them been at any time considered honorific by the inhabi- 
tants of Makran ? 

I reply—thnt, as early as A. H. 15 at any rate, expeditions were 
inaugurated, and indeed despatched by the Arabs of ‘Umin (‘Omin) 


against the frontiers of India, and it is recorded by Tabari, that Al 
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Hajjáj, the then governor of Irak, about A. H. 65, appointed Sa'id bin 
Aslam bin Zura al Kalabi to Makrün and its frontiers, and that he was 
killed by Mua'wiyah and Muhammad, the sons of Al Harig al ‘Alafi, 
viz, Al Háris of the ‘Alafi tribe. The pedigree of the founder of the 
tribe is then given as follows :— 

اسم ५७४७‏ ضو ردان بن حلوان بن عموان بن Gla!)‏ بن قضاعة : 

that is to say they were the descendants of a man called ‘Alaf who was 

a descendant in a direct line from a well-known personage named 

Quzü'aof Kahtanie stock.. Sa'id bin Aslam was opposed by these two 

brothers (sons of Al Harig of the ‘Alafi tribe) because he had killed 
à a relation and fellow-countryman of theirs. They had come from *'Umün 
| (‘Oman ) and after killing Sa'id they took possession of Makran. 

Subsequently Al Hajjàj appears to have sent a strong force againat 
them, before which, although they are said to have been the victors, 
they retired, about A. H. 86, into Sindh, where their name is conspicu- 
ous in the annals of that country for the next two bundred years 
or 80. 

These and many other recorded facts regarding these ‘Alafi and 
their doings, tally so well with the traditions regarding the earliest 
movements, in Makrün, of the Rinds and some few clans, which really 
were, or had become, more or less closely connected with them (some 
of whom I believe to have been also Arabs and some others probably 
foreign to Makrün), give me grounds for expressing a belief that the 
Rinds are; as they assert, of Arab descent, not indeed a people who 
emigrated from the town of Alaf = Haleb — Aleppo in Syria, but a people 

. decended from a man named *Alàf i.e., a tribe called the *Alafi, of ‘Uman 
(Omàn.) Not Quraish, who are Ishmaelites, but ‘Alafi, who are 
Kaltanites. The Baloch, and the Arabs for that matter, are fond of 
philological discussions as to the origin and meanings of names, and, 
given a name, they will certainly find a history and meaning for it; and 
being some of them Alafi, viz, 'Alafi, or descended from them, their 
derivation of the name is probably founded on no better authority than 
their own fancy or that of their ballad makers. The ballad was com- 
posed, I believe, within the last 200 years, or less, and the migration 

7 from Haleb= Alaf was not improbably suggested by some of the many 

J Makrünis who have taken service in Mesopotamia and to whom the 

p E name of Halob = Alaf = Aleppo was familiar, and it was a very likely 

one for them to hit upon. 

As regards the status of the Rinds, it will be readily understood, 
that as the whole of the tribes of Balochistan have adopted the Muham- 
7 madan religion, they are not unwilling to be believed to be related to 
| a people of undoubted Arab descent; who were certainly amongst the 

J. 1. 5 
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first propagandists of their present faith in the country, vis., the Kahta- 
nite ‘Alafi of ‘Uman, who now very naturally claim to have belonged to 
the Quraigh, the most honourable tribe amongst Mubammadans, In 
Elliot’s History of India will be found the genealogy of the Jats and 
Baloch (linked together) from Muhammad, son of Hárüon Mukrüni 
(Mukrisnü), a grandson of Muhammad, son of Abin, son of ‘Abdu-r- 
rabmün, son of Hamza, son of *'Abdu-l-mattab. But as Hamza had no 
sons by any daughter of man, 'Abdu-r-rahmán's mother is conveniently 
stated to have been a fairy (this is their Quraish descent). Muhammad 
son of Hürüon is said to have had 50 sons, by 7 wives, the name of three 
of which sons is Jalal (and Makrin is said to have been divided be- 
tween the sons of one of these three Jalals after the death of Al 
Hajjáj), the sons of his 6th and 7th wives are said to have borne the 
following names— VI, Fatimah, bore 1 Shér, 2 Koh, 3 Buland, 4 Gurg, 
5 Nüru-d-din, 6 Hasan, 7 Husain, 8 Sulaiman, 9 Ibrahim; VII, Eve, 
bore 1 ‘Alam, 2 ‘Ali, 3 Sarkash, 4 Bahadur, 5 Téghzan, 6 Mubarak, 
7 Turk, 8 Zalha, 9 ‘Arabi, 10 Shiraz, 11 Taju-d-din, 12 Gulistan Barg. 
Comment on these names appears unnecessary, but I have no doubt 
that a certain Jalal Khan is a historical personage. 

Cakar Khan, a descendant of Jalal Khan and one of the most 
renowned chiefs of the Rinds, is positively stated, in the traditions 
and ballads of the country, to have taken Delhi after leaving Makran 
(a statement I will now pass by.) The following is a traditional list 
of the Rind tribe, which Cikar Khan is said to have left behind him 
in Makràn, starting on the expedition which then led to that event. 

The Réki (went to Dehgwaràn), the Jaf, Datti (said to be the 
same as the Kalmati) Néhdni, Kurd, Gabód (or Gabél), Mahiri, As- 
küni, Güdon, Marastüni (stayed in Kolwüh), the Püzh (in Kolünc) 
the Lashiri (in Lashar) the Barr, Cdnda, Marri, Lüáügà, Zahri, 
Sasüdi, Kalkali, Damüni, Birdi, (same as Gojah) Gorge, Lohani, Siàhpad, 
Kos-ag, Lagor, Bali, Litik, Bamani, Régani, Dodài, Sábiki, Pandaran. 
These formed part of his following, and having elected to remain be- 
hind, afterwards dispersed into different parts of the country. The 
names in italics, it is sufficiently evident, are not those of Araba, 

The Gorgej were probably Georgians. The Kos-ag and Marri, 
judging by their names, were probably Arabs (in the time of the Khalifa 
Hashim, A. H. 105-125, Junaid son of ‘Abdu-r-rahmiin al Marri was 
appointed to the Indian frontier). The Gabol I believe to be an abori- 
ginal and Cushite tribe, “straight-haired Ethiopians.” The Hot or 
Ot have been previously mentioned and identified with the Utii of 
Herodotus and other authors, who were also, I think, not impossibly the 
same with the Jats and Zothali and Yuechi (both Jats and Meds are 
still plentiful in the country). 








* 
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The Kalmati are the principal inhabitants of Kalmat and Pasni. 

The Latti are said to be Kalmati under another name. 

The Bulaidi may possibly be descendants of an Arab named 
Budail, two letters of his name having been transposed in a very 
common manner; e. g., “aps " for “ asp " (horse) '* ushtur" for “shue 
tur" (camel) “ nirmóc" for nimróc" (half mid.day,) &c,, &c. ° Per- 
haps such transposition of letters in the present case may be the 
result of “a proverbial” alliteration of the name of their chief town 
now called Bulaida, but which may have been first called Budaila úe., 
town of Budail, thus ''Budaila bulaida," viz, Budaila is '*a little 
town" (bulaida being the diminutive of balda “a town"); compare later 
on “ Baldo badréc” or “ Buldc Gadróc." Budail of the Bajali tribe, sent 
from ‘Alman by Al Hajjaj, A. H. 86-96 against Sinah and killed there 
by the enemy, may have been the founder of “ Budaila bulaida," but 
Budail is à common Arab name. 

As before stated Arab historians mention a people called Wess 
Qufs or e Kufij inhabiting mountains to the south of Kirmin, called 
the mountains of قوص‎ Qufs, somewhat to the south-east of which the 
low-lying country was inhabited by a people called the Balüs or Balij= 
the Baloch. Some of the later historians have given كوج‎ Kaj or 
Koj as the Persian rendering of mas Qufs. As, however, I met, at 
Sadech, a tribe who believed themselves to be aborigines, of whom there 
are many in Bashkard to the south of Kirman, whose principal habitat 
is the mountain range of G6k6 in Bashkard, abont 30 miles from the 
seacoast (the highest range in Balochistan, vis., 7,000 feet) and who 
call themselves Kufish AAS, or Kufic e Kufij e or Qufs قفص‎ 
I think that the wei Qufs of Bilithuri, Tabari (who also gives sf 
Kufij), and Ibn Haukal are the correct readings. It is easily seen that 
ققص‎ or if badly written in Arabic characters, wonld very likely be 
copied as ass and كوج‎ both of which are given as alternative readings, 
and by *Abu-l-fidà the lastexplained as the Persian equivalent of the first 
I leave it to more competent authority to decide whether Kofish, Kafic, 
Kufij, Kas, Küj or Koj, Kai, Kec, Koc, Kîj, Kej Kiz, Kish, Cash 


and Cush, the son of Ham, are simply variations of the same name or 


not. I would now suggest an identification of the “ Paricanii" of 
Herodotus, with a tribe called the ** Purki," the plural of which would be 
Purkiànii, Paricanii, t.¢., perhaps, * Vehrkan" of the Zend and “ Varkan 
of ancient Persian. They dwell to the north of Kech in the locality 
assigned to the Paricanii in our maps, and I submit that the identifica- 
tion of them with the Parikanii (Paricanii) is on etymological grounds 
preferable to that of the Brahui with the Parikanii, though “ Varkàn " 
d " Ba-rohi" may both mean “ hillmen," and I take it that (as al- 
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ready suggested by Professor Rawlinson), while the latter are dis- 
tinctly Cushite, the former are possibly Turanian or probably Iranian, 
living side by side. The Purki aro few in number, believe themselves 
aboriginal, and claim no connection with the Rinds. 

With regard to the namo “ Baloch" I would also hazard a sug- 
gestion which, if it contains an element of truth, some better philolo- 
gist than myself may perhaps uphold, It is this—whenever I have 
enquired of the * Baloch” the meaning of their name, they have inva- 
riably replied (as if the expression were proverbial) “ Baloo Badric” 
(Badrogh in some parts of the country). Bad means “evil, '' "bad" 
"ill" and عتم‎ or rüsh means "day" (ris is the modern Persian 
pronunciation). Gad in Peblevi or Zend (ancient Persian) is equal 
to and synonymous with bad in Balochi or more modern Persian, 
therefore Badric or Badrósh or Bádrüs in Balochi is equivalent to 6 
or Gadrósh or Gadrüós of the more ancient Pehlevi or Zend, and to 
Gadros-ii or Gedros-ii of the Greeks. Badréc, from the interchang- 
ability of the liquids " r" and “1", is equivalent to Badléc, ont of which 
the “d” must naturally drop, leaving Baloo equivalent to “ the Gedros- 
iL" If the derivation of Baloo from Gadróc in the manner suggested be 
considered philologically inadmissible, then we may suppose that the 
proverbial expression Baléc badrósh was current in the time of the 
Greeks, only that it was pronounced in those days Balée gadrósh, and 
that the Greeks wrote down the epithet for the name, which in such 
case would undoubtedly have been derived from Belus (or Balochis.) 
Note that Sistüán was called Nimróc “ half day.” 

The suggestions made in the foregoing paper are, I wish it to be 
understood, tentative suggestions only, put forward, together with the 
arguments in support of them, in the hope of stimulating enquiry into 
the earlier history of Balochistan and of the various clans now and in 
times past inhabiting it (such page in the world’s history being at pre- 
sent almost blank) and not as authoritative conclusions, It is proba- 1 








ble that my suggestions that the Rinds, Marris, and other clans who _ Sd 
now claim to be the “pur sang" of the Baloch, are not Baloch at all, ^23 


may find many warm dissentients, but it will be necessary at any rate 

for such dissentients to define whom they call Baloch and give a deri- 
vation of the name; to offer a more plausible one than I have ven- 
tured on, vis., Balóc- Gadrós; to trace back to Aleppo the Rinds and 
other clans claiming to bave migrated thence; and to explain away the | 
statements of Firdusi and other authors that certain Baloch clans, | 
named by them, and who still exist in the country under the same 
names, had their habitat in Makrán long before the Mubammadau era, 
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On some rare Muhammadan Coins. —By SURGEON-CAPTAIN W. Vos. 
* (With two Plates, ) 
(Read April 1895.] 


I. Sufk Spin SókI. 


Woight in Pirate II. Fic. 1. (W. 0७०८४, 0.8.] 
! grains and 
measurement Obverse. 


in English inches. 


In double square— 


| AR ७०५०७... ४ 

r 172 

١ 1:07 aSle al) ols 

| Lower margin— 

h ४858 شير‎ followed by words which do not appear to be 


either a date, or gs .عرف‎ Mint: Shérgarh. Other 
margins, doubtful. 
Reverse. 
In double square, Kalimah and probably names of 
companions of Mubammad. ~ 


Prats II. Fira. 2. [W. Crooks, C.S.] 


fi Obverse and Reverse. 
165 As on Fig. 1. 
0:85 
Puare Il. Fio. 3. [W. Cmooxz, C.S.) 
JR Obverse and Reverse. 
172 As on Fig. 1, but no margins. 
075 


On all three coins 6-rayed star above j of ,شير‎ and 
5-rayed star in upper left hand corner of double square 
of reverse. 








np 
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Weight in As the letters, position and style of ornaments on 
grains and coins Figs. 2 and 3 agree so minutely with those on 

measurement 


in English inches, 


307 


316 


Fig. l, I think they must all have been minted at 
Shérgarh. Mr. Rodgers believes a coin like Fig. 3, 
in the March Number of the Indian Antiquary for 
1888, to be a forgery. 
PLATE II. Fio. 4. 
In square areas with a loop at the corners :— 
Obverse. 
سلطان‎ 
شاع‎ o. Mint: Chunar. 
afle alll) sls 
Upper margin, ..... Bells; right جنار‎ wpe; lower, 
illegible; left, absent, 


Reverse, 
فيعهدن‎ 
— 951 H. 
d 
Upper margin ... Sa) ; right Idg dis; lower and 
lsft illegible. 
Rupees only were known of the Chunar mint. 
Unique. 
II. Istim Spin, SORT. 
Puate II. Fio. 5. [Dr. W. Horr, C.S.] 


Obverse. 


(م دارلجرت ( دار الضرب 


lose;‏ عهن الملخة 


(e العادل‎ 
(?) ४७५) لوددانة‎ 


(Date here not seen), 








x 








1895.] 


316 


0:83 


153 
0:68 
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Prate II. Fio. 6. [W. Cnooke, C.S. ] 
Obverse and. Reverse, 
As on Fig. 5, with date *« z. 


The mint appears to be either Lüdhiána 4० ५०७५, as 
suggested in the Journal, Asíatic Society, by Mr. 
Rodgers, or possibly Bidhina بودذانة‎ in the Muzaffar- 
nagar district of the North-Western Provinces. 

These appear to be the same as those beginning 
with No. 84, Islam Shah, in the “ Coins of the Mogul 
Emperors of India," and are of importance in 
shewing clearly several words of the legends mot 
previously correctly read. 


III. MvgaMMapb Spin, SÛRÎ. 
Puatre II. Fio. 7. [W. Cngooxkg, C.S.] 


Obverse. 
Jie «x 960 H. 
x 9em^ (4) 
(P) oll) 
Reverse. 
الدين‎ — 
| ابو‎ Mint : 
Lan [ [متبر آى جرت‎ Jaunpür. 
Compare No. B, p. 54, “Mogul Emperors of India,” 
Rodgers, 1894. 
Unique. 
Prare II. Fio. 8. [W. Crooxe, C.S.] 
Obverse. 
الزرحمن‎ ०४४ بنا‎ 
JJe x o? 
Reverse 
... ين الت‎ 
۹۳ 963 H 
ضرب چ چو سة‎ ] Mint: Chiisa. 


In the Indian Museum Catalogue, Part I, 1894, 
there is a rupee of Muhammad Shah Sür, from the 
Chhünsi mint. 

Unique. _ 
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IV. AKBAR. 5 
Weight in PraTE II. Figs. 9, 10, 11, 12. 
grains and 
measurement Obverse. 
in English inches. 
JE asda! yo 
302 — 0:87 ارين‎ 
309 — 0:82 ac p 
312 —0°85 e? Mint: | 
1621 — 073 —: Bahraich. - 
Reverse. A 
J 
3 هشت‎ 
UC Aa 
wap 
aiu 
eve في‎ 
ELLY 978 H. 
The 14 coins of the Bahraich mint, I have seen, are 
dated in 976 or 978 H. "They are at once recognized < 
by the 6-rayed star in the loop of س‎ of falis. Many 
of the reverses of these coins have not the word @im, 
I have shewn the numerals in the position I have 
seen them on some specimens. Bahraich has not 
before been recorded as one of Akbar's mints. From 
a comparision of the four coins now figured the 
legend can be made ont. 
PLATE II. Fia. 13. 
Obverse. < 
Æ asilai دار‎ Mint: ew 
316 اود‎ Shs Audh. 
0-85 wy | 
Reverse. 
legible, 7 
The Ain-i-Akbari tells us “ Ayodhya, commonly q 
called Awadh" was one of the mints of Akbar from d 






which copper was issued. The word ahi occurs on 
coins of Babar and Humayin of the Jaunpur mint, 
and on some of Akbar struck at Kalpi. 


Unique. 





— 
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1 Prate HL, Fro. 14. (W. Crooxe, 6 


Obverse. 
Æ (T) غازي‎ Pd 
1 301 a. 
0:9 TE 3 966 H. 
8 i) 4 
:3 وس‎ ee 1 
Reverse. 


Kalimah in two lines. 

At page 222 of the Indian Antiquary for July 1890, 
Mr. Rodgers has given (Fig. 19, Plate ii.) a coin very 
similar in appearance to this weighing 315 grains and 
dated 966 H. He reads the obverse inscription :— 

1 १११ ضرب سنه‎ pS] dum Col) جلال‎ 
PLATE IIL, Fro. 15. 
Obverse. 
Æ 322 Mint : 
309 جلال‎ Jalülpür. 





. Reverse. E 
i Je 
4 [ 3) 322 074 H. 
Jalalpiir, on the right bank of the Jhelam river in 
١ the Panjüb, was a flourishing place in Akbar's time. 
[ General Cunningham identified it with the ancient 
Bucephala. Now it is of no importance, 
$ » As this coin was found in Audh, it may have been 
u struck at one of the two towns, named Jalalpür in 
j that province. 
x Unique. 
PLATE IIL, Fic. 16. [V. A. Sarre, C.S.] 
Obverse. 
In oblong area— 
A [ses 1000 H. 
Square. « شاع‎ ७] ९ pas} oem 

174 - الدين‎ Jae 

0.7 x 75 Margins illegible, 
` Reverse (not shewn). 
Kalimah, » 

Coin peculiar in having figures instead of الف‎ for 1000 H. 

J. 1. 6 











$ 
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Weight in Puare III., Fio. 17. 2 
grains and 
meastirement : Obverse. 
in English inches, 
Æ 225) Mint: 
150 unr Gorakhpir, 
07 
Reverse. 
PUMELEXE 50th year. 
دي‎ Month: Dni. 
Unique. 
PuaTE IIL, Fis. 18. 
A Cibverse. ١ 
Æ [as J Mint: 
371 گورک‎ Gorakhpir, 
O4 ह 
Reverse. 
(ھ)شتا(د)‎ 
نيصن‎ 980 H. 
سنة‎ 
Ornament of 4 loops before first «$ of mint name. 
> | Unique. 
Puate HI, Fio. 19. [V. A. Suira, C.S.] 
Obverse. 

In a circle with dotted circle outside :— iq 
है. كوركيور‎ Mint: ae | 
38 فلوس‎ Gorakhpür. ww 
0-45 3 

Reverse. 

Part of a circle visible :— 

EN 9o 50th year. — - 
كورداإن‎ Month: Khirdad. | 

Part of ornament ss on Fig. 18. Thomas, in Chroni- — 

1 caiunt جع‎ given كوركهيور‎ as the spelling of this — 














७७७७७ 


Prare IIL, Fic. 20, 


(?) سئلة‎ 
Reverse. 0 T 
i AEST عم‎ fe 44th year. 
3 wt Month: Abin. 
x Prarg ITI, Fro. 21. 
1 ١ Obverse and Reverse. 


JE ‘Ae ४ س ست‎ Month : 
; TE As on Fig. 20, but d — Ardibhist. 


3 g 1 Prate II., Fis. 22. (W. Crooxe, C.S.] 


Obverse. 
Æ (2)  هف دير الخلا‎ Mint: 


2 1 3U s " 08A H. 


(Imt nua 
Star of 4 points in س‎ of falüs, and 4-looped orna- 
ment attached to tail of > of نيهت‎ 
Unique. 

4 Puare IIL, Fie. 23. 

| Obverse. 
B y 1-150 اكبر بادشاع‎ 
BO (0b + SN جلال‎ 


— کے“‎ 
DIN I e yall... JS ضرع ب‎ ] Mint: Allahabad. 
` Lad bs Reverse. (Not shewn) 
“ASE F YY Kalimah, with (?) va in right hand lower corner 
E =} of coin * 987 H 
LX Unique. 









" Obverae. 
4E ald تنكة اكبر‎ 
yim — — NE 
0:7 v (? = 1007H.) 
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V. JAHANGIR. 
Weight in ١ PLATE JIL, Fio. 24. 
grains and 
measurement Obverse. 


in English inches. 
ve ES 
136 
0:95 


0:53 


In 8-foil, in a circle, with dotted circle outside :— 


— 
روات‎ 
Reverse. 
In 8 foil, &c. 
Fr 1022 H. 
jea Mint: Qandahar. 


A com of this type given by me to Mr. C. J, 
Rodgers is now in the Lahore Museum, It is dated 
1019 H., 5th year, and weighs 129 grains. 

Besides the one in the plate another in my collec- 
tion, 1027 H., weighs as much as 154 grains. Neither 
appears to have had any regnal year following w on 
the obverse. They are not much worn, No others 
are known. Obtained at Quetta, 


VI. “Suin Janiw. 
Prate IIL, Fic. 25. (W. CROOKE, C.S.] 
Obverse. 


— 
فلوس 


Reverse. 
d» Mint : 
ب‎ Narnol, 
55 


VII. Awranazin, 
Prate HI, Fro. 26, [W. Croosr, 0.8.) 
Obverse. 
ain 











0 * st | 
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I Reverse. 5 * 
A | ain Mint: m. 
if : Sys Shahjahanabad. Aw 3 
Good specimens give the regnal and Jalás years E: > 
a pectively above dws of the obverse and reverse 27 :ييا‎ 
Prate III., Fio 27 | P" 
Obverse. KS: 
N اوونگ زيب عالم كير‎ M 
$ 171 111० 1115 H. | 
5 0:85 ام‎ ~ | "mr. 
١ , زد چو صمب رمنير‎ " 
n DIS. up aet J dit 
[ بان‎ ] "I 
Reverse. 1 
جلوس‎ Mint : E- 
ميمنت‎ Daru-l-Jihad ` र 
aii sleli دار‎ Tuttah. 1 
مع‎ 47 jalüs. Em 
] مانو[ س‎ | 
قرب‎ 


On obverse | 11० below ب يب‎ reverse ¥v below è 
“ Dar-ul-Jihad " we know from rupees of Aurangzib 
1 was applied to Haidaribad (Sind). This is the first 
time it has been observed on a mohur, and it is inter- 
esting to discover that Tattah, still lower down the 
Indus, also used the epithet. 
VIII. Mvunmawwmap Snin, 
es Pirate III, Fro. 28. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 
oo 6 jalüs 
` Mint: 
جاآو سس‎ ] Hafizabad 
mes 
حافظا باد‎ 


Hafizgabad, 32 miles west of Gujrānwālā, Panjab, 














W. Vost— Ou some rare Muhammadan Coins. [No, 1, 
(—— Weight in formerly of great importance, is recorded in the Ain-i- 
— Akbari as the head-quarters of a Mabal. This is a 
in English inches. now mint. The coin is of the 6th year, probably of 
Muhammad Shih Mughul. 
Unique. 
IX. SHAH ‘Anam. 
Pare III, Fie. 29. 
Obverse. 
SK عالم‎ I 
169 es 
0:9 gle sla sb 
ا‎ 
— ⸗— 
liars عبار‎ Ave 1184 H. 
Star of 8 dots below م‎ of بعالم‎ and ornament of 3 
rays above ب‎ of Gle, 
Reverse. 
sl) th تمص‎ Mint: 
—N Mustafübàüd. 
مانوس‎ eee جلوس‎ 
T 11 jalüs, 
Star of central dot and 7 rays in س‎ of جلوس‎ and 
part of one of three-pointed rays in ص‎ of .مانوس‎ 
1184, llth year, 
Mustafabid is between Sahiranpir and Lüdhiüna. 
Unique. 
PLATE TIL, Fie. 30. 
Obverse 
Æ ٠ عالم شا‎ 
192 F7 1212 H 
0-85 B=), 
فلوس‎ 
Reverse. 
all Mint: ` 
cot Husainábàd. 
ضر] ب‎ [ 
r ] جلوس‎ ] 39 jalüs. 


Husainübüd is probably that portion of Lokhnau 
(Lucknow) known by this name. 


Unique. 
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Coins of the Musalmán Kings of Ma‘bar.—By CHAS, J. RODoERs, Esq, 
Honorary Numismatist to the Government of India. 

[Read April 1895.] | 

In the two plates which accompany this paper I have drawn some m 

coins which were sent to me by the Rev. J. E. Tracy of Kodaikanal in | 

the District of Madura, Madras Presidency. The last two coins, how- 

ever, are from my old collection, now in the Lahore Museum. Each 

coin's weight is below it; the metal is above it. (M-mixed metal). 
T=Rev. J. E. Tracy. L. M.- Lahore Museum 

I will at once give the transcriptions of the legends and reserve my 
remarks on the kings to the end of this paper. 


Plate IV (I)  لداعلا‎ ploy! بن تغل شاع‎ 5427 
" (2) do. do. 
" (3) do. 
5 )4( و الدين‎ W احسن شا بعري جلال‎ 
= (5) الا عظم‎ jbl السلطان‎ gle احسن‎ 
7 * (6) gable سلطان‎ In circular area :— Ble gmat 





In margin و سبعماية-:‎ "UP 
(unit word not plain). 


8 (7) و الدين‎ Lisl} اروحر شاع السلطان علا‎ yy 

~ (8) do. In circular area :—3.2 pas) ١ bas been read 

In margin :— سنة اربعين و سبعياية‎ TL 

3977 سان vet‏ قطب الدنيا و ^o» (9) ७७१०)‏ 

" (10) Ble pbs الا‎ Ell! In circular area:—3 2 els doe” 
wil الدنياو‎ 


In margin:— Alea اربعين و‎ poo! dia 
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Plate IV (11) الدنيا و الدين السلطان الإ عظم‎ She bo 
3 (12) In circular area :— و الدين‎ ial ob 

In margin :—‏ 
محمود عيال دامغانشاء السلطان سنه خمس (६)‏ اربعين و سبعماية | 
xU ate |‏ السلطان السلطان الا عظم )13( x‏ 
In circular area :— zts Jol‏ السلطان الحليم ५४०५ (P?)‏ )14( = 
Re din‏ وخمسين و سبعياية —: In margin‏ 

» (15) عا نولشا السلطان السلطان الا عظم‎ 
3 (16) do. do, 
" (17) do. do. 
x (18) الله‎ TRUM vya (४५.७ خادم‎ 

Plate V (19) ilo. Yyy do. 
T 20) do. vv do 

Ax (21) #حيد مصطقی‎ 1d 1 STIS DERNIER 
T (22) l=) 834 55,3 ४४१ شاع سلطان‎ m "A: 
4 (23) 42,29 الله‎ yoy 5$ ५० مداركشاع شاع جبان‎ ١ 
F (24) عظم‎ yr الدنيا و الدين السلطان‎ 8,०५५ al 
" (25) do. و الدين‎ Bol شہس‎ : 
8 (20) ) مباركشاج شاة جهان بركزيده الله خر شا )» شافان‎ 
5 (27) do. full do. 
^ (28) do. do. 1 
» (29) wien, بوكزيده‎ vve ج سكندر شاع سلطان‎ 
" (30) do. do, ' 
" (31) الله خر شا,..‎ ४७. 5$, ४१० whea Ble ales lue iad 
E (32) vrr الله‎ yai بن تغلق شاه الوائق‎ oe | 
" (33) الدنيا و الدين السلطان الا عظم‎ JN 1 
" 2 (84) الدنيا و الديى‎ ole محمد إبن السلطان‎ we 
T (85) ७२०) الدنيا و‎ Me ७४४८ شان‎ as" M 
" (86) wit الدنيا و‎ yel شاع‎ dingai e? P | 


1 The word خيس‎ is legible on a coin since sent by Mr. Tracy. 
* This coin was sent me after my paper had been sent to the Society. 
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These coins supply us with matter for a small history of Ma‘bar 
) معبر‎ ). They give us names and they give us dates. Coins (1) to (3) 
are two varieties of a type of Muhammad bin Tughlaq, not mentioned by 
Thomas and not found in any bazir of Northern India. They are of 
Ma'bar fabric, and show that that Sultan held sway in the South of India. 
Coin No. (32) is one mentioned by Thomas, but he reads the obverse 
الله‎ Lam (391! and his coin is dated 730 H. "This type is not in the 
British Museum, neither is it in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. There 
is one in the Lahore Museum, Rodgers’ collection (Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq's No. 30). But this has no date, and the obverse legend is in a 
double circle and the reverse in a single one. We may regard this coin 
(32), therefore, as a Ma'bar coin of Muhammad bin Tughlaq, struck in 
733 H. 

Coin (4) is one of Jalalu-d-dunyi-wa-ud-din Ahsan Shah struck 
in 737 H. Soiscoin(5). Coin (6) is a third variety of the same Sultan. 
Here he calls himself the * Sultan of Sultáns.' The date is given in 
Arabic words in the margin, but the unit word is not plain. The (9435 
‘thirty,’ is plain. Coin (40) is a fourth type of this king's coins. 

In Elliot's History of India, Vol. IIL, p. 618, we find the following, 
taken from the French translation of Ibn i Batütah. ‘The Sultan had 
appointed the Sharif Jalülu-d-din Absan Shih to be governor of the 
country of Ma'bar which is at the distance of six months’ journey from 
Dehli.! This Jalalu-d-din rebelled, usurped the ruling power, killed 
the lieutenants and agents of the sovereign, and struck in his own name 
gold and silver money. On one side of the coins? there was impressed 
the following (letters): fo’e and he, ye and sin (these letters, which form 
the titles of the 20th and 26th chapters of the Qu'ran are among the 
epithets bestowed upon Muhammad), and (the words) “ father of fagirs 
and of the indigent, the glory of the world and of religion.” On the 
other face the following: “He who puts his trust in the help of the 
all merciful, Ahsan Shih, Sultán." The Sultan, when he was informed 
of this revolt, set forth to suppress it.’ 

We know that Muhammad bin Tughlaq never got any further than 
Talingana, His army was there attacked by cholera, and he returned to 
Daulatübüd.  Firishta gives us the year 742 H. as the date of this ex- 
pedition and calls the rebel ruler ‘Sayyid Hasan." Now Captain 
Tufnell says the dates 738 and 740 appear on the silver coins of Jalalu- 
d-din. And Ibn-i-Batütah says that when Jalalu-d-din died, ‘he ap- 
pointed as his successor, Alaioddin, one of his Amirs, After this, 

1 Further on he snys Ma‘bar is three months’ march from the capital of Tilang. 


3 No coins have yet boon found bearing those legends. They were probably the 
large silver and gold coins, which tho Sarrife melted down, 
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his brother's son Kotboddin came to the supreme rule,'! The coins 
we have give us the name of 'Aláu-d-din, Arobar Shih or Adüji 
Shah, and his date in the margin of (8) as 740 H. Coin (9) gives us 
the dates of Qutbu-d-din as 740 (the ¥ is reversed on the coin) and his 
successor was !Ghiyügu-d-din Dümghüni, an Amir of Jalalu-d-din to 
whose daughter he was married ; and on coin (10) we find in the margin 
the date 741 H. in Arabic words. Now all this is plain sailing, Jalàlu- 
d-din died in 740 H. 'Aláu-d-din could have reigned but a few months 
of the same year. Qutbu-d-din reigned only 40 days and was mur- 
dered by his subjects. ! His coin is dated 740 H. Dimghini succeeded 
him in the same year. Coins (10), (11) and (34) are of this king. 

Coin (12) is one of Nasiru-d-din Mabmüd,! nephew of Damghani. 
I read his date in the margin as 745 H., but have doubts about the unit 
word. Ibn i Batütah left Ma‘bar in this Sultan's reign. Coins (13) (14) 
(15) (16) and (17) are of ‘Adil Shih. He calls himself the “meek” 
(p=) Sultan on (14). On this coin isa date in the margin 759 H, 
Three marks on the obverse may be vev, but they aro probably diacri- 
tical marks. 

Coins (18) to (21) have no king's name on them, but they have 
dates 765, 767,770. all بركزيده‎ or‘ The Elect of God ' and خادم مصطفى‎ 
' theslave of the Chosen-one' are the names ortitleson these coins. Now 
(31) is of the date 765H., and gives the name of the king as Mubarak 
Shah, King of the World (wha شاه‎ susie), and his title on the other 
side is AN بركزيده‎ with an addition wals s. خر‎ or ‘the Glory of the 
King of kings. Coins (23) (26) (27) (28) help us in this assignment 
of all these to one king — Mubarak Shab. 

There are three other dated coins (29) and (30) of whey Wy .بر‎ or 
* The elect of the Merciful,’ Sikandar Shah. One is dated 774 H : (22) is 
of the same type, but is dated 779H. (35) is another type of this king's 
coins, 

We have still left two coins (24) and (25) of Nasratu-d-din and 
Shamsu-d-din respectively.* These coins are of persons of whom we 


know absolutely nothing. There are no other types of them to help us 
with dates. 


Coin (36) is still left to be considered. lts legends are plain 
شاع‎ axe e والدین ابو‎ Wolpe. Amongst the nobles who rebelled 


1 Dr. Lee's Ibn i Batütab, Chap. XX. 


وشهاب سلطان را نصرت خان خطاب tots‏ ولايث jou‏ حوالة إو Firighta has, 3s)‏ 8 


This may be the man who struck (24). It is within the bounds of possibility that 
(24) and (36) were struck by one and the same king. 
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against Muhammad bin Tughlaq was one who is styled by Firishta 
*Ism‘ail Fath brother of Gul Affghán' and it is added :— 


بېادشاخي برذ AX‏ تصبرالنين خطاب 093,5 - 
۾ ह” diass 8 ६:२४‏ را x özl ७/)७‏ 
بشاهي a5‏ شاو نصير 


All throughout Firishta calls him *Ism'ail Fath.’ He did not 
enjoy being king in such troublous times and he resigned. Hasan 
Ging? was elected in his place. This was in 748, So this coin (36) 
must have been struck about 747 or 48H. It does not really, therefore, 
belong to the kings of Ma‘bar. 

It will be noticed that the first king of Ma'bar was Jalalu-d-din 
Ahsan Shah, His reign was from 737 to 740H., according to coins. 
Now Hasan Gàngó became independent in 5451. He made Gulburga 
his capital and called it Hasanabad. So says Firishta, who quotes a lot 
of poetry in which Hasan and Hasanabad frequently occur. But as on 
the coins of the dynasty of Hasan, Gulburga is always called sb! احسن‎ 
Ahsanibad, the full name of this sovereign was ‘ ‘Aldu-d-dunya-wa- 
ud-din Absan Shah Gángó Bahmani.” We must not suppose that 
Jalalu-d-din had anything to do with Absanabad. He was only king 
in Ma'bar, which is a long way from Gulburga. Ma‘bar seems to have 
been that part of India opposite Ceylon, and Madura was its capital. 
When Hasan Gang? reigned in Ahsanabad, he never seems to have taken 
any notice whatever of Ma'bar and its affairs. All the descendants of 
Hasan are well known. They also abstained from meddling in Ma'bar 
matters. 

One thing at first seems strange. "The coins of the kings of Ma'bar 
are found apparently in abundance. The coins of early kings of the 
Bahmani dynasty of Gulburga-Absanábüd are amongst the rare things 
in our Museum cabinets. The reason is given by Firishta. The Bah- 
mani kings quarrelled with the Sarrafsand murdered a lot of them. Coins 
of Hindü kings were melted down, and only Muhammadan coins were 
allowed. When the Sarráfs, however, got a chance they melted down 
Muhammadan coins and made current Hindü ones. In this general 
melting down Muhammadan Dekkan coins disappeared. The Honorable 
Mr. Gibbs rescued a few of them, but nowadays an early Bahmanl 
gold or silver coin is rarely met with. 

For nearly all the coins in these two plates I am indebted to the 
courtesy of the Rev. J. E. Tracy, who kindly permitted me to draw 
them. For coins (35) and (36) I am indebted to the Lahore Museum. 
When I made out my Catalogue, I put down coin (36) as an unassigued 
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coin. I met with the name of Ism'ail Fath in reading the story of 
Hasan Gangs. 

We may now sum up what these coins teach us. They simply 
record the fact (1) that Mubammad bin Tughlaq held possession of 
Ma'bar, and (2) that the following kings reigned there ;— 





Jalálu-d-din Ahsan Shah ... 737—740 H. 
'Aliu-d-din Arobar or Adūji Shah 740 H. 
Qutbu-d-din Firüz Shah ete 740 11. 
Ghiyagu-d-din Muhammad Dam- 

ghán Shah ... vee e 740 H to— 
Nasiru-d-din Muhammad Shah ... 745 H. 
‘Adil Shah, the Meek Sis 759 H. 
Mubarak Shah, King of the World 

tc, sis 55 e 705—770 H. 
‘Algn-d-din Sikandar Shah se 774—779 H. 
Nasratu-d-din ave ose (in Beder ?) 
Shamsu-d-din ves see 
Nasirn-d-din Ism'ail Fath e. 747-8 H. (in Gulburga.) - 


Captain Tufnell in ** Hints to Coin Collectors in Sonthern India" 
was the first to bring these coins to notice. I think that if he had had 
better coins he would have avoided some mistakes in the coins of the w 
latter kings. He did not read one margin: we have seen that they | 
afford considerable help as they yield dates. He took to 555 for 
بن کریدھ‎ and wha for the name of a king. Muhammad Mustafa and 
Khadim i Mustafa were also made into kings. We know them only as 
names or titles assumed by the very pious but somewhat vainglorious 
Mubarak Shah. Fakhr and Shah Jahin were made into kings also, 
by Captain Tufnell. Two coins not in our plates were given by him ; " 
one has Jo on one side with an illegible margin; on the reverse is 1 
i in a circle. Another has in large letters on one side sale; the 
other side is not given. A third coin seems to read و الدين‎ Liah, and 
الاعظم‎ wl. If this be correct we must admit Fakhru-d-din into 
the list of kings of Ma'bar. 
I may add that it was from Captain Tufnell and from Messrs T. 
M. Ranga Chari, B. A., and T. Desika Chari, B. A., that I first of all be- 
came acquainted with these coins. The coins in my Lahore Collection, 
from South India, came from these three gentlemen. y 
The present paper owes its existence solely to the courtesy of the 
Rev. J. E. Tracy, M.A. 2 e i - > 
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Buddhism in Bengal since the Muhammadan Qonquest.—By 
HARA Prasapa CásrRi, M. A. 


[Read January 1895.] 


Whatever might have been the fate of Buddhism in other parts 
of India, in the Provinces of Eastern India, it had to suffer serious 
persecution, nay, it may be said, that Buddhism was expelled from 
Eastern India by fire and sword. In making excavations at Kucinagara 
ashes were discovered after a certain depth, plainly indicating that fire 
was one of the agencies employed in the expulsion of Buddhism.! At 
Sarnath in Benares, the excavations laid open cook-rooms containing 
half-boiled rice rotting there for centuries? The catastrophe was so 
sudden that the poor Bhikgns could not even complete their meals. 
Sir A. Cunningham quotes two passages, one from Tibetan and another 
from Muhammadan sources, to shew that at the last Buddhist capital of 
Bihar, Bakhtiyár Khilji put a large number of shaven Brahmans, 1. e., 
Buddhist Bhiksus assembled at a monastery, to the sword.® 

All these facts plainly shew that fire and sword were employed 
in the destruction of Buddhism in Eastern India. But who employed 
them? In the case of Odantapuri, the last capital of Bihàr, it was 
certainly the Muhammadans, and presumably in other cases also, they 
were the destroyers. The Hindi mode of persecuting Buddhists, was 
quite different. It was persecution and annoyance, and not destruction, 
Cacinka eut down the Bo tree, Udayana held a disputation with the 
E of his Buddhist antagonist nt stake. Gangécopidhyiya wrote 
his great work on Logic with the express object of प्रच ण्डपा षण्णत म स्तितो wur 
i.e, for dispelling the darkness created by powerful heretics; and 
Udayana wrote a work entitled Bauddha-dhikkdra, or, * Fie on the 
Buddhists!’ Another Hindû revivalist prohibited the sounding of 





t Rop. Arch, Sur., Ind., Vol. XVIII, pp. 62-63, 
8 The same, Vol. I, pp. from 126 to 130, 

8 The same, Vol, XI, p. 185. 

4 The same, Vol. III, pp. 80-81. 

b Gauré Brahman, p. 102-105, 
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the bell at Buddhist Viharas, till ho was worsted in disputation. This 
is the Hindû way of persecution. The Sēna rājās of Bengal used to 
grant lands to Brahmans bordering on Buddhist Viharas, thus setting 
up a perpetual source of annoyance to the inmates of the monastery. 
Ridicule was one of the powerful weapons used by the Hindüs in 
annoying the Buddhists, who were held up in dramas like the 
Praboódha Candródaya, as great libertines, fond of wine nnd women. 
In later Tantras too, Buddha and his followers are regarded ns men 
of pleasure. Their method of obtaining spiritual success, was by means 
of wine and women. In the Cinücára-tnntra Tantra, Vacisthà is sent 
to China for obtaining success by means of the Tara-mantrn from 
Buddha, who lived surrounded by women in China. This is annoyance 
and teasing, but not destruction. 

Assuming, therefore, that the Muhammadan conquest dealt a death 
blow to the expiring efforts of Buddhism in Eastern India, it may be 
asked, was the destruction of Buddhism caused by Muhammadan 
conquest complete ? People think it to be so, but this is physically im- 
possible. The Muhammadan conquest itself was not a complete con- 
quest, the Pathins held the country simply in military oceupation. They 
held some of the big cities and left the rest of the country to govern 
itself the best itcould. It was not possible for them to destroy Buddhism 
all over the country. Then again, it is difficult to say that the conquerors 
could distinguish between Hindüism and Buddhism. They were icono- 
clasts. They destroyed idols, no matter whether they were Hindi 
cr Buddhist. In fact, the pressure of the conquest was felt by both 
Hindüs and Buddhists alike. The Brahmans from Rarh and Varéndra 
flocked to Vikramapura,* the last stronghold of the Sēna rajas, and up 
to this date there are more Rarhi Brahmans at that remote corner of 
` Bengal than in Rarha itself, especially the higher class Kulins, To 
drive away Brahmans and to destroy a few families is one thing, 
but quite another thing is the wholesale massacre of Buddhist monks, 
assembled in central Viharas during the Vass. If one single monastery 
is destroyed with allits monks, n whole district, nay, even a larger 
area, will be without religious leaders and religious teachers altogether. 
A few cases of massacre like that at Odantapuri, would leave the 
entire Buddhist population of Bengal and Bihar without leaders. 
One would be disposed to account for the existence of a vast Muham- 
madan population in the Districts of Bengal, amounting to 25 millions 


| Travels in the Western World, translated from Chinese by Beal, Vol. Il, 
2 Gauré Brahman, p. 281, line XII. 
5 See the article Kulina in the Vicva Kesa, 
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of people, by the easy conversion of tho Buddhist population after the 
destruction of their monasteries. 

The helpless Bnddhists wonld naturally be inclined more to 
Mubammadanism, which has no restriction of food, &c., than to Hin- 
düism, which imposes thousands of restrictions on every action of life. 

But was Buddhism actually effaced from the soil of Bengal and 
Bihür? People think so, but there were traces of Buddhism till very 
lately. A Kaüyastha belonging to Magadha, copied a Buddhist MS. 
in 1446, The MS. is now at Cambridge.! That shews signs of lingering 
Buddhism. Dr. Hoey has discovered an inscription at Sot, dated in the 
thirteenth century, dedicating a temple tothe Buddha, Buddhist monks 
were at Bodh Gay so late as 1331. The Bodh Gays temple was repaired 
by a king of Arakan in 1305, A biographer of Caitanya, named Cadi- 
mani Dasa, makes Buddhists rejoice at the birth of Caitanya. One of 
tho great millionaires of Satgaé in Caitanya's time, belonging to the 
Sonürbaniü caste, refuses to accept Vaisnavism on the ground that he 
would not like to be saved, when the whole world round him is 
plunged in misery This is pure Buddhistic sentiment absolutely 
unknown to the Hindis. Ciilapani, writing after the Mubammadan con- 
quest, makes the very sight of a Buddhist an occasion for performing 
expiatory ceremonies. The word of the text he quotes is Nagna, or 
naked, which he explains as Bauddiddayah, How could he explain 
that word that way if there were no Buddhists in his country ? 

These facts will lead to one conclusion that traces of Buddhism 
were to be found so late as Caitanya's time. In speaking of Buddhism 
I do not take into consideration the fact of the Buddha's being regarded 
as the ninth incarnation of Visnu, for in that case all Hindus would be 
in one sense, Buddhists. No trace of Buddhism has been found after 
Caitanya’s time. 

It seems, however, surprising that a religion which existed in 
Eastern India in such splendour from 600 B.C. to 1200 A.D., should be 
so utterly destroyed that no vestige of its existence could be found any- 
where in Bengal at this day only 700 years after its final overthrow. 
But fortunately it is not so. A sort of corrupt Buddhism mixed 
up with a variety of Aryan and non-Aryan forms of worship, still 
obtains in Bengal amongst a very large number of lower class people. 
Of the various castes inhabiting Bengal, Doms never acknowledge the 
superiority of Brahmans. They get all the religious ceremonies of the 


١ See Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. in the University Library, Cam- 
E Preface, p. 4 and Book, pp. 62-70. 

2 See pp. 70-71 of the Sharqi Architecture of Jaunpur, Vol. I. 
3 Rep. Arch, Surv., III, pp. 104-105. 
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caste, performed by pandits of the Dom tribe, and these Doms are 
the constitnted Puróhitas of Dharma, a deity whom I venture to 
identify with Buddha-déva. One of the names of Buddha is Dharma- 
raja, and this is precisely the name by which the deity Dharma is 
spoken of by his worshippers. The ancient Bengali literature consists 
of works describing tho way in which different deities manifested 
themselves in this world and the way their worship became prevalent, 
I have elsewhere given an account of the prevalence of the worship of 
Manasü, or Goddess of serpents, There are works also describing how 
the deity Dharma-rajn manifested himself, and how his worship became 
prevalent. 

According to Ghana-rama who wrote in 1710 his magnificent work 
the Cri-dharma-mapgala, on this subject, his work is based on two 
previous works, one by Ripa-rima and another by Mayüra-bhatta. 
All these again nre said to be based on the Hikanda-purapa. My 
enquiries have led to the fact that works of Rupa-rama and Mayuüra- 
bhatta are still extant, but I have not yet succeeded in getting copies 
of these works. 

The story as given by Ghana-ràma, is this. The son of the great 
king of Gauda, Dharma-pila, had appointed his brother-in-law Mahà- 
mada, as his minister. Mnhà-mnda had another sister named Rañjā, 
for whom he had a dislike, but she was a special favourite of Dharma- 
raja. Mahd-mada tries in various ways to destroy his sister’s son, 
Lāu-sēn, but Dharma always protects him. Lau-sén is persecuted in 
various ways, but all these persecutions fail, Lāu-sēen is then sent to lead 
arduous expeditions against distant countries, such as Kama-ripa and 
Orissa, In all of these Dharma makes him successful. Maha-mada 
at last comes to his senses and takes his nephew into favonr. Kilu 
Dom, Làu-sen's favorite general, becomes the constituted Purdhita of 
Dharma and obtains the privilege of being allowed to drink wine and 
ent hog's flesh. Dharma is described as superior to Brahma, Vignu, and 
Mahéevarn, and as having Hanomat as his great general. Ghana-rima’s 
work is a lengthy one, it repays perusal both as a work of poetic art 
and as embodying enrious informaton abont ancient Bengal. 

The great Buddhist monarch Dharma-pila, is = | well known, 
He was the first great monarch of the Pala Dynasty, who were Bud- 
dhists. It is also known that he conquered Ganda and led expeditions 
to Kama-ripa, where also a branch of this dynasty ruled for a long time. 
It is probable that Buddhism mixed up with some aboriginal form of 
worship, gave rise to a new form of worship, namely, that of Dharma 
during the ascendency of the Pala Dynasty in Bengal, and that it 
being suited to the genius of the people, obtained a currency which 
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still lasts, That Buddhism has a wonderful aptitude in assimilating 
various forms of Demon and other worships, is well known from the 
history of Baddbism in Népal and Tibet. The Dharma worship 
appears to be a similar assimilation of some old-world superstition 
with Buddhism. - 

My recent investigations into the mode of Dharma worship, during 
the Durga püjà holidays in the Sub-division of Cutwa, has added 
another link to the arguments for proving the identification of Dharma- 
raja with the Buddha. There is a Dharma temple at Cuongüchi near 
Pátuli, the priest of which belongs to the Mayara caste, He was 
questioned about the method of worship, and his answers led to im- 
portant results. He said cooked food is never offered to Dharma; 
this is precisely the case with Buddhist and Jaina idols. They are 
regarded as emancipated men and not deities. Any cooked food when 
eaten by men becomes impure, and so no cooked food is offered to them. 
Any caste may worship Dharma. The Doms do worship him and often 
offer hog's flesh to him, but the Mantra by which Dharma is meditated 
upon, is very curious. It leaves no doubt that he is the Buddha. 


यस्यान्तो नादिमध्यो नच करचरयां नास्ति कायनिदानम्‌ 
नाकारु नादिरूपं नास्ति जन्मम्क यस्य (झ्या जस्य ?) | 
यागोन्त्रो ज्ञानगम्यो सकलजनह्हितं सर्वलोकेकनाथम्‌ 
तत्त्वं लं च निरञ्जनं मर्वर्द्‌ यातु वः AHÊ: ॥ 


He who has no end, no beginning and no middle; he who has 
neither hands nor legs, he who has no germ of body; he who has no 
form, no primordial form; he who has no birth; that Yogindra, 
approachable by knowledge, friendly to all men, one protector of all 
creatures, the truth, the spotless, the giver of boons to mortal men ; 


"whose form is Cünya or void; may he protect you! 


The word Yogindra applies to the Buddha, as he is called Ma. 
nindra in the Amarakóss. He is approachable by knowledge, while 
Hindü deities are approachable by devotion. 

Most of these adjectives may, though by some stretch of imagina- 
tion, apply to Civa or Visnu. But there is one which can never be 
applied to a Hindi deity and which is a peculiar attribute of tho 
Buddha. This is Canya-mirti, identifying him with void; this is what 
the Prajiia Paramita teaches, and is what constitutes the peculiarity 
of Buddhist teaching that everything resolves itself into pinya or void. 
Tho Sanskrit skrit of the Mantra as obtained from the Mayarā priest, is 
perfectly ungrammatical, aud so I tried to get another version of it 
from a different part of the country, and if possible from a higher 
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class man. This I succeeded in getting from a small village near the 
Rajbindh station in Bankura 

Though this version is nearer to grammatical Sanskrit yet it 
contains one serious grammatical blunder, and though the form in 
which it is put, looks like the Dhyana or Mantra for meditating on 
a Hindi deity by saying चिन्तयेत्‌ wearawt, I fail to understand how 
the mind can be fixed on a void without beginning and without end 
without legs, without arms, without head, and soon. This is in fact 
an attempt to give to a high Buddhist spiritual conception, a Hindi per- 
sonified form, and the attempt is a miserable failure. The Mantra too, 
appears to have been written by an ignorant man in some form of 
ancient Prakrit, which many have tried to put in a sanskritised form. 

Many would not like to believe that this low worship, accom- 
panied with the sacrifice of pigs, and with Dhyana and other Hindi forms 
of worship, can have anything to do with Buddhism, whose first vow 
was to refrain from killing animals, and which in its earliest forms at 
least, did away with worship altogether. But that it is so, will appear 
from translations from the history of Buddhism, by Lama Tiranatha 
of Tibet, kindly made for me by Babu Carat Chandra Dis, C. 1, E. and 
appended to this article. 

I beg to draw attention to ono passage of this translation. ‘He 
(the Domacirya) preached the Tàntrik doctrine of Buddhism, called 
Dharma, to the people of Tippera, and obtained numerous followers. 
Many among them became Siddhas too. He was then invited to the 
country of Radha, called Rari in the common language of the people. 
The Raja of that conntry wasn bigoted follower of Brahmans, but 
seeing the supernatural powers of Domiaciarya, and his goodness and 
learning, he became changed in his views, and henceforth the “ Dharma” 
Buddhism, in its Tantrik phase became greatly honored and followed 
by the people of Bengal, Radha and Tippüra. By the worship of 
Dharma, is meant, that of the Buddhist deities, such as Vajra-yógini ; 
Vajra-varahi ; Vajra-bhairava (Ksétra-pala) ; Vajra-dàákini ; the Natha 
and so on. In fact, in the latter days of Buddhism, the Dik-palas, 
Dharma-pálas and other spirit protectors of Buddhism, became the 
object of worship to the exclusion of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 

That Vajra-yogini, Vajra-bhairavas, and other Buddhist Tantrik 
deities used to be worshipped in Bengal, there is no doubt. Many of 
them are stil worshipped in a Hindüized form. But Keétra-pila is 
still worshipped under his proper name in a non-brahmanie form by 
low-caste priests. Ksttra-pala is represented by some tree. The earth 
on which it grows has the miraculous power of removing 


barrenness, 
and producing male children in one who gives birth to daughters only. 
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There is a Ksótrapála tree at Khad-daha, cight miles from Calcutta, and 
another at Cingi, in Burd wan. 

From very anciont times Buddhist monks used to dispense medi- 
cines; that was one of the sources of their influence, nay, of their income. 
The Dharma priests to this day do dispense medicine. They generally 
pretend to have received certain specifics for certain diseases from their 
deity, and if the patient with a devout mind, uses the medicine and 
pays the votive offering after cure, he is sure to get rid of the disease. 
The Cuóngüáchi Dharma has a specific for diarrhoea, The Jamalpur 
Dharma cures not only diseases but grants whatever is desired of him. 
The Acalécvara Dharma has a specific for bilious eruptions, and so on. 


APPENDIX. 


Esziract from pages 11 to 14 of “ Bkah baba bdun,"—1Hy Lama TARAÁNÁATHA 
of Tibet. 
(TRANSLATED BY Q'ni QamaT Cuaxpna Das, C. I. E.) 
Tanirik Buddhism called Dharma (or Chhos in Tibetan.) 


During the reign of King Rama-pala, the Buddhist Tintrik Sage, 
Virüpa, after visiting Somanatha in Saurüstra, came to Magadha, and there 
worked in the cause of Dharma (Buddhism) for the good of all living 
beings. He was greatly venerated by the people. On one occasion when 
the king was engaged in à war with the Mubammadan Tájiks,! the Tantrik 
charms of this sage are said to have done him much service. One of the 
elephants of Ràmn-pála, named Bhanvadala, drank the water that was 
sanctified by the touch of the feet of the sage, in consequence of which it 
returned from the field of battle after killing one hundred? Muhammadan 
warriors, From Magadha, Virüpa proceeded towards the East and came 
to the country of Gauda. There one of the Tajik kings gave him much 
trouble. The king, it is said, saw n Yogi sitting near his pillow touching his 
head. Awaking from sleep he caused Virüpa to be brought to his presence. 

He caused him to be thrown into the river to be drowned, but 
in spite of the repeated attempts to kill him in that manner, he came out 
safely from the depths of water. He was then ordered to be burnt alive. 
The fire did not touch him, to the astonishment of all. Then sharp and 
pointed weapons were tried to kill him. ‘These also failed to do him any 
E During the time he was kept in confinement, he is said to have been 
forced to subsist on poison: though six loads of it were consumed, yet the 
sage did not suffer the least injury from its effect. Lastly, for six days 


! The name by which the Persians and Afghans are known to the Tibetans 
3 Itappears that the king killed 100 Mlčoch Rajavameas or Rijputras, having 
gone to the field of battle mounted on the elephant. 
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and nights he was kept without food under strict watch: still he was 
found to be in good health. Finding that notwithstanding these tortures 
the sage grew brighter and more powerful than before, the king let him 
go. He was received by the people with the greatest veneration, as one who 
had attained siddhi (supernatural powers and perfections.) 

Being reverently asked who he was, he gave his name as Virüpa. 
In Gauda he initiated the fortunate five in some of the secrets of his mystic 
cult. Many among them gained what is called the ordinary siddhi. In 
Bengal, during his stay of about four months, he remained accessible to 
the public; afterwards he disappeared, none knew to what place he went. 
Probably he proceeded to China from Bengal. This Acarya (religious 
teacher) was called Gri Dharma-pila. He was not the same as Sthavira 
Dharma-pàla, the Upadhyaya of Nalanda. 

His disciple was Kala Virüpa, or Virüpna, the black, born of Brahman 
parents in Odiyana, in the West. The Brahman Astrologers predicted 
that he would be guilty of the commission of the most heinous crimes. At 
the age of seven he, being turned ont of his home, that he might not commit 
the crimes, wandered from place to place for many years. 

His mother, too, after the death of her husband, father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, became homeless and destitute. She wandered from place 
to place, till, arriving in Orissa, she became a wine-seller.! Her son Kala 
also happened to arrive atthe same place, and during the night came 
to her house. Not knowing that she was his mother, while under the 
influence of wine, he committed one of the four great sins that was 
predicted of him. Then being very thirsty he drank some beer, mistaking 
it for water, from an earthen mug. His thirst remaining still unquenehed 
he grew furious with rage, and threw the vessel outside. It struck 
the head of a calf and killed the little creature. Hearing the dying cry 
of the calf he came out of the house, and with a view to conceal the act 
he rolled it down towards the lane, and thereby crushed an old Brüáhman 
that happened to pass by. 

In the morning he found that the wine-selling woman was his mother, 
and that in one night he had committed all the four great crimes? that 
were predicted of him, and which were the most heinous among the sixteen | 
great sins mentioned in the Vēdas as destroying Brahmanhood. bos 

Reflecting on the gravity of his sins, he became very penitent and fled 7 
for his life and in order to perform penance, from Orissa. He made pilgrim- : 
ages to almost all the sacred places of the Brihmans and the = ; 
But being told that his purification was not complete, he proceeded 

to the country of Kénkana to meet the grent Buddhist sage of Jalan- 
dharf, then residing there. The sage gave him a mystic Manira to 
propitiate the Tantrik deity Vnjra-yógini, and told him that thereby he 





— 
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1 In Tib. Chaüg-htsliofi-ma, a woman that sells wine, generally a prostitute, . 
21. Drinking wine in a prostitute's place. 2. Incest with his mother. 3. 
Killing a cow (calf). 4 Killing a Brühmapg. 
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could purify himself of his sins, should ho daily repeat it standing in the 
Kéykana river, only keeping his head above the surface of the water, He 
accordingly did this for a period of six months. without pereciving any i 

of success. At length, in a fit of rage he cast away the rosary on which he he 
usod to count his daily recitations of the Mantra. 

His Guru advised him to persevere in the work of penance, as it was 
sure that he would soon obtain his object. For seven days he performed 
the penance, with perfect concentration of the mind, and in the early 
morning of the eighth day, the goddess Vajra-yogini, in the shape of a pretty 
little girl, appeared before him. She said ‘Why have you come to die 
in this country of Kógkana after crossing 800 arms of the sea and 900 
rivers?’ He reverently replied: ‘Ai malu Vajra-ydgint, Tërë Sarang!” 
O, mother Vajra-yogini, I have to come to take refuge in thee! Hesar- 
ing this she touched the crown of his head with her hand and said, ‘Go thou 
to the great sage Virüpa who has performed a profound Samadhi. He 
has been spiritually connected by the chain of Karma with you for several 
births. He is now in the Mahirattha country. So saying she disappeared, 
At that time Virüpa, wearing a cap made of a human skull had returned 
thither after visiting almost all the sacred cemeteries of India and acquir- 
ing the Mahamudra siddhi. He had become a great Tantrik, having 
acquired supernatural powers by the practice of the adept secret cult. 
Kala became his pupil and under his guidance gained siddhi by propitint- 
ing the goddess Vajra-varahi, who is also called Vajra-yogini. 

The chief disciple of Kala Virüpa! was called Dom Virüpa Héruka, 
He was in fact a Rijn of Tripura (Tippera), which is a country in the 
eastern direction of Bangali. When Acdrya Kāla Virüpa visited Tripura, 
the Ràja became greatly impressed with his teaching. He wished to be 
initiated in the mystic cult of the Tantriks. The sage was greatly 
pleased with his royal pupil aud made him an adept in his mystic art. 
The Rijn for a long time meditated on the subject of his propitiation, 
having always in view his Guru, and thereby acquired the preliminary 
atage of siddhi. When he perceived that the time of testing his spiritual 
capabilities had arrived, he heard a prophecy that the female energy 
(pakti) of his spiritual union was in the person of Padmāvatī, a maiden 
of the Dom caste. Accordingly he took her as his helpmate for gaining 
perfection in the Tántrik cult. The ministers, chiefs, and all the sub- 
jects of the kingdom repudiated this conduct of the Raji and ultimately 
were obliged to cast him out, both from society and royalty. ‘The Raja 
with his Dom mistress left Tripura and went to a jungle in the neigh- 
bouring country to practise the Tantrik cult in solitude. He became 
a great adept in the mystic science by keeping in his vows. Afterwards 
he visited many other places. He became known as Dom Raja or Dim 
Acirya. The term Dom signifies one of very low caste. A Dom lives out- 
side the city. He kills fish, birds, and wild animals, and subsists on them. 


١ According to some Tibetan writers this Virüpa was a Charmakara by birth, but 
they have no authority to support the assertion. 
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He does not sell meat. He sings and dances (prob. professionally). He 
sells grass and fruits, ,علق‎ He carries on more than one low profession. This 
Acirya was not himself a Dom, but his wife being n Dómni, he was called 
Dom (Tib. Dom-pa) which means one having a Dom wife. This Dom 
Ácarya acquired many supernatural powers and did immense service to 
the people of Bengal and to 'Tripur&. Less than six years after his initia- 


tion into the mysteries of the Tantras, he visited other countries and ` 


made pilgrimages. 

During his absence from Tripuri a great many calamities befel the 
people. Famine appeared and epidemics raged in the country. The court 
astrologer said that the distress and the troubles of the country were due 
to the banishment of the good Raja on account of his religious opinions. 
Accordingly he was invited to revisit his country. The people received 
him as a Siddha (Saint), and bowed down to his feet in veneration and 
received his benediction. He preached the Tántrik doctrine of Buddhism 
called Dharma to them, and obtained numerous followers. Many among 
them became siddhas too. 

He was then invited to the country of Radha, called Rira in the 
common language of the people. The Raja of that country was a bigoted 
follower of the Brahmans, but seeing the supernatural powers of the Dorh 
Acárya and his goodness and learning, he became changed in his views. 
Henceforth the Dharma Buddhism in its '"Tántrik phase became greatly 
honoured and followed by the people of Bengal and Radha and Tippera. 
By the worship of the Dharma is meant that of the Buddhist deities such 
as Vajra-yOógini or -varáhl, Vajra-bhairava (that is the Ksétra-pila),! 
Vajra-dákini, the Nathan, in Tibetan called Gon-po, &c. 

In fact in the latter days of Buddhism the Dik-pala, Dharma-pala and 
other fancied spirit-protectors of Buddhism became the object of worship, 
to the exclusion of the Buddhas and the Bódhisattvas. 


| Ksétra, f.e., Buddhba-ksétra. 
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Cri-dharma-maggala : A distant echo of the Lalita-vistara,——By PANDIT 
Hara Prasav Castni, M.A, 
[Rend February, 1595.) 


In n paper read in December last,! I attempted to prove that the 
Dharma-püjà prevalent in Western Bengal is Buddhism, though un- 
conscious. 

In the preceding paper I have tried to trace the history of Bud- 
dhism from the Muhammadan conquest down to the present day, and 
nlso to show how widely Buddhism is still prevalent in Bengal, though 
in a form scarcely to be recognized, except by the initiated. 

In the present paper I purpose to draw a comparison between the 
Cri-dharma-mangala, the hand-book of the Dharma worshippers,—the 
work chanted under thousands of Bafa trees on the sacred birthday? 
of the Buddha, —and the Lalita-vistara, or the band-book of the Bad- 
dha's life, according to the Mahayana School. 

In the Lalita-vistara, the Buddha is represented as preaching to gods 
and Bodhisattvas in the Tusita-heaven. He was then Caramabhavika, 
i.^, about to receive his last birth. "There was a discussion where he 
should be born, it was decided he should be born in the family of Cákyas. 
He enters his mother's womb by the right side. The mother sees mira- 
culous visions. She travails in a garden. A storm disperses her at- 
tendants. She holds the branch of a tree, and hangs downward with 
her face lifted up towards heaven; in that condition the Buddha is 
born. On the seventh day after his birth, his mother dies. He is 
named Sarvartha-siddha by his father. Devarsi, the divine Rsi, Asita 
comes to see the boy and predicts that he will renounce the world. 
The Dévaputra Mahéevara also predicts the same thing. He is 
k by his stepmother, Mahaprajivati. He learns to read and 
write various alphabets from Vievámitra, the teacher of boys. He 
goes to see villages; he falla into a trance under a Jambu tree, 

١ [Soo the Proceedings of the Society, for Dec, 1834, p. 135, where the paper 


is printed nt full length, Ep. | 
8 [Tho Vaigakh: Párnimá ; See Proceedings, p. 137. Ko. ] 
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where he is discovered by his father; then he is married; he is 
examined in his knowledge. He conquers the whole Cikya race 
by his prowess and marries Gopi, the daughter of Dandapáni. Then 
comes the well-known story abont the four excursions, and his famous 
renunciation. Daring his prolonged meditation under the Bo tree at 
Bódh-gaya, Mara comes to tempt him, first with an army of terrible 
demons and then with a host of beautiful damsels. But the Buddha 
rises superior to the temptations, and succeeds in turning tho wheel of 
law (the Dharma-cakra). The Lalita-vistara ends here, but there are 
other works, such as the Mahdvasiv-avadana, which give a history of 
his ministry and of his Nirvāna at Kucinagara. 

The Cri-dharma-maggala begins with the usual salutations to Ganéca, 
Sarasvati, .عق‎ The real work opens with Dharma, as supreme Brahma, 
creating Vidbi, Visnu and Civa, In the beginning of the Kali-yuga, he 
thinks deeply in his highest heaven that people are not worshipping 
Dharma. Just at this time Hanumat presents himself before Dharma, 
and in consultation they determine to send to the earth one of the 
Apsarases, or dancing girls of Indra's court, in order that she may 
propagate the worship of Dharma. 

This dancing girl is born as the sister of the wife of the king of 
Gauda, the son of the great King Dharma-pila. Her brother Mahi- 
mada is the minister of the king. The king gives the girl in mar- 
riage to Karna-séna, one of his great fendatories, against the wishes 
of his brother-in-law, and the minister takes a vow of eternal ven- 
reance against his sister and his brother-in-law, 

Rafijavati the royal sister-in-law, on the advice of Ramaài Pandit, 
worships Dharma at Campai, that she may get a mighty son. In 
order to please the deity, she lays herself down on a piece of plank with 
iron spikes driven through it, the instrument on which jute is teased 
by weavers. She immedintely dies, and remains dead for three nights, 
Then there is a storm. Dharma-rija presents himself before her, and she 
regains her life and gains the boon she wanted. Lüuséna, her son, 15 An in- 
carnation of Kacyapa's son, perhaps Indra. His'athletie training is given 
in detail, The minister of the king of Gauda makes many attempts to 
take his life. Dharma saves him. He is nt last summoned to Ganda, 
On his way tothe capital, he kills the tiger Kimadala, in the depopulated 
city of Jalandara. At Jámatiand at Golighata, women of all descriptions 
throw many temptations in his way, bnt in vain. On his arrival at 
Gauda, the minister contrives to send him on û distant and hazardous 
expedition against Kamarüpa. He subdues the king, compels him to | 
pay tribute, and takes his daughter in marriage. The minister sends 
him on other dangerous expeditions, and he succeeds in all of them. 
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The minister himself worships Dharma and brings in Lauséna to help 
him. He throws him into prison, gets his father and mother into bis 
power, and agrees to release them only on condition that Lüuséna should 
cause the sun to rise on the west. Liuséna proceeds to Hikanda, the 
westernmost point imaginable, beyond Haridvara, beyond Mathura, 
beyond Kuruksótra, near the mountain where the sun sets. There he 
sacrifices his own person, divided into nine parts, in the fire, and all his 
followers do the same. One animal survives,—a dog. Dbarma brings 
them to life, and makes the sun rise in the west. Lauséna gets his 
parents released, and goes back to his kingdom, Dharma presents 
himself in his capital, and takes him and his followers to heaven. 

This is the story of Cri-dharma-maggala. It has the following strik- 
ing points of resemblance with the story of the life of the Buddha. 

l. The Buddha in the Tusita-heaven thinks of taking his last 
birth on earth, 

Dharma in the highest heaven, thinks of sendiog some one on earth 
to propagate his worship. 

2. 'The Buddha selects the best royal family for his birth. 

Dharma selects the most virtuous royal personage to become tho 
father of Kacyapa-nandana on earth. . 

3. The Buddha's mother, Máyà-dévi, gives birth to her noble son, 
while hanging from the branch of a tree. This tree is said to bea 
Pipal tree by some, an Acdka or a Cala by others. 

Raiijavati, in order to get a son by the favour of Dharma, lays herself 
down on a Cala—a plank with iron spikes in it. Now Cale bhar déoya 
would apply equally to hanging by the branch of a Qala tree and to 
lying oneself down on a Cala, the planks with spikes driven into it. 

4. The Buddha's mother dies immediately after the birth of her 
son. 

Làuséna's mother dies in order to get a son, 

* 5. A storm disperses tho crowd of attendants of the Buddha's 
mother, when he is born. 

A storm precedes the obtaining of the boon by which Ranjà gets 
Lüuséna as her son. 

6. 'The stories of athletic exercises bear very close resemblances 
to cach other. 

7. The story of the temptation of the Buddha divides itself into 
t parts, viz., temptation by fierce demons, and temptation by beautiful 
damsels, or in other words by Mara-séni and by Mira-kanya. 

The story of the temptation of Lauséna, too, divides itself into two 
parts— one, temptation by the tiger Kümadala, which is a modern 
form of the word Maára-sénà,— and the other, temptation by the ladies 
of Jümati and the public women of Golighata, 
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& The Buddha kills an elephant and sends it off several miles. 

Láuséna also kills an elephant. 

9. While the Buddha was meditating under the Jambu tree, the 
progress of the seven Reis (the constellation of the Great Bear) through 
the skies was stopped by his divine power. 

Liuséna compels the sun to rise in the west. 

10, The Buddha obtains Nirvana and goes to the Sukhávati heaven 
designed for Buddhns only. | 

Láuséna, and all his followers, go in their terrestrial forms to the 
highest heaven of Dharma. 

There nre these and other points of resemblances between the 
two stories, but the points of difference are many, various and striking. 
In the whole of Cri-dharma-muypgala, the word Buddha does not occur. 
The only word of the Buddhist Trinity that occurs is Dharma,—not 
always that abstract idea which Bauddhas designated by the word, but 
a great deity—the highest of all. On some occasions the deity Dharma 
is identified with the abstract quality of virtue or holiness, but such 
instances are rare. The stories of the Ramayana and Mahabbarata are 
cited in various instances, but not a single story about Buddhas or 
Bodhisattvas. The writer of the work himself was a worshipper of 
Rima, and so in his work Hanumat plays an important part as the 
attendant of Dharmn. In fact there are many passages in the work in 
which Rama, ४189०, and Dharma appear to be all blended together into 
one, while in others Dharma is made superior to Vidhi, Visuu and Civa. 

The Buddhist word Nirvana occurs only once, and that in the 
Buddhist sense of putting an end to transmigration, 

From reasons already advanced in my previous papers, it would 
appear that Dharma worship is the same as the latest or the Taütrik 
form of Buddha worship. It was confined to the very lowest classes. of 
society —to Hadis, Doms, Pods, Düruis, &c. At the beginning of the 
last century a Brahman poet well-versed in Hindi lore, observed this 


strange form of worship and wrote a great poem on it. He took the 


story from the worshippers and moulded it in his own fashion, The 


story of the Buddha's life, so simple in Pali, got mixed up with legends 


and superstitions of twenty-five centuries and was then moulded by a 


Brahman in such a manner that even the Buddha's namo is not to be. 


found in it. The Bráhman's work is certainly an echo of the Buddha's 
life, but it is a distant echo. | 


—— — P — —— — 
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The Dégam Mint.—By SURGEON-CAPTAIN W. Vosr, I. M. Service. 
(With a Plate.) 
٠ [Read May, 1895.] 


The map in Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole's History of the Moghul Emper- 
ors of Hindustan does not shew the position of Dogam. Mr, C. J. Rodgers 
80 late as 1894 has stated, “I do not know where this place was. It is 
sometimes styled Daru-l-islim and sometimes Darn-l-khilafat, so it 
must have been à place of great importance." 

When I came to Bahraich ( Bahráic), the number of dams of Akbar 
of this mint that I was able to collect in a few days attracted my attention. 
At Gonda, the nearest town to Bahraich on the Faizabad side, | searched 
for them but could get comparatively few, while at Nanpara, some 22 
miles nearer the Népàl Frontier, they again were plentiful. This led me 
to believe Dógám must have been somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
either Bahraich or Nànpárà, and to inquire if anyone knew, or had tra- 
ditions, of such a place. In a few days I was told that in former times 
there existed a city called Dogid, 4) miles or so to the North-West of 
Nanpara (at which there is a station on the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway), but that it was now represented by an insignificant village by 
name Dog, surrounded, however, by the extensive remains of an old 
town. Every year after the rains, numbers of Dogim coins are found 
about the site on which Dögë (wfss) now stands, and find their way 
to the melter's pot. At the present time one would not have much diffi- 
eulty in adding two to three dozeu to his collection at either Nanpara or 
Bahraich. As this can be done at no other place I know of, I believe 
E can be little doubt the site of Dogim may now be taken as settled 
at the {ih indicated. 

In the accompanying plate (Plate VI) I give coins of Akbar and 
Shih Jahan minted at Digim. We should therefore also expect to 
discover some of Jahangir, but none are known at the present time. 

Dogim on some specimens of Akbar's time to my thinking reads 
Digilw (.ذؤكائر)‎ On those of Shih Jahan, there is no doubt that Dogam 
) دوكام‎ )is the correct spelling. Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole at p. liii. of 
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his History says, “ Mr. Rodgers and Mr. Oliver (Journal, Asiatic Society, — 
Bengal, LV) have read the mint ffs as pfs, Dogünw: but, while 
it is most probably the same name, there can be no question that the 
last letter on the copper coins Nos. 263, 271, is م‎ not gi. Several places 
called Deogaon are mentioned in Abü-l-fazl's list of Todar Mal's rent 
roll." 

The coins of this mint now shewn were all, with the exception of 
Fig. 14, stated to have been found at Dogad and were obtained at Bah. 
raich and Nünpárá by me. I have one dated 984 H. with the epithet 
852५-1७ and others beginning in 986 H. with a second epithet, so that 
between these years there was a change in the title for some reason. In 
the Lahore Museum Catalogue (1891) one is given with the epithet 
Dirn-l-khilafat, dated in 986 H., and also another dated in 989 H. with 
the same epithet. I think the title, or date, on the latter may have 
been incorrectly read. If there be no doubt about the one dated 986 H., 
then the change of epithet would appear to have actually taken place in 
that year, for I think there can be no question that on coin Fig. 1 of the 
plate illustrating this paper Darn-I-khilafat cannot be read. Specimens 
with the second epithet are much more frequently seen. It has usually 
been read .دارالاسلام‎ From the obverses of Figs. 1, 2 and 3 of the plate 
it can be seen that there are not four alifs, and, therefore, that reading هه‎ 
must be incorrect. The right reading appears to be lls. At one 
time I believed ,دارالتلاوت‎ the Abode of Meditation, was the epithet, or 
possibly hells. I preferred the former, for I took what seems the 
last letter on Fig. 2 to be و‎ and not e. To the eye this letter is like, 
all but the curved part, the 3 in Dogs w on the same coin. Moreover, _ 

Figs. 3 and 9 shew above the first letter of what I thought was wyi a 

mark, like an inverted V, which I believed might represent the two 

dots of that letter. A mark nearly the same is used in writing at the 

present day for that purpose. I have seen very few with the mark I 
describe. Some have a cluster of dots, like Fig. 1, while others are ~~ 
without marks of any kind, 

Between the Ghagra and Rapti rivers there is a belt of com- 
paratively high tableland. “On the IJ of this same tableland 
and on the bank of the Sarja, about 4 miles west of the present 
town of Nanpara, there exist the remains of a very large and most 
substantially built town. The houses, (forthe ruins appear to be 
merely those of private dwellings and not of temples or tombs), are 
built of burnt bricks and it must have been a place of considerable. | 
importance. It bears the name among the country folk of Dugaon 
and is unmistakeably the same city as that mentioned by Abü-l-fazl 1 
in the Ayin-i-Akbari as a commercial centre of mark, the trade with 
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the hill people being considerable, Here also there was a mint for 
copper pice. As we are told that Nagirn-d-din during his brilliant 
administration of this district made his power felt even in the hills 
and rendered Bahraich prosperous in the extreme, it is not improbable 
that it was under his auspices that this town was established. By 
the end of Shah Jahün's reign it was deserted, the legend being that 
a saintly mendicant in a fit of ill-humour cursed it so effectually as to 
cause the inhabitants to leave it “en masse," The tomb of the spite- 
ful old man, Shah Sajan, is now the resort of pious pilgrims and a 
large fair is held on the site of the old town.” 

The above quoted extract is taken from the Report of the Revision 
of Settlement of the Bahraich District, Province of Oude, printed in 1873. 
It appears to have escaped attention. Mention is made of Dógüm in 
Colonel Jarrett's translation of Ain-i-Akbari at page 172, Vol. II. It is 
there stated, “ in the vicinity of the town (Bahraich) there is a village 
called Dókón which for a long time possessed a mint for copper coin- 
age," Under the heading * Nanpara Pargana" the Gazetteer of the 
Province of Ondh, 1878, records that“ Dugàáon is spoken of in the 
Aráish-i- Mahfil under the name of Deokhan or Deokan.” The Gazetteer 
says, too, “ Dugaon " was deserted in one day on account of Shah Sajan's 
curse. On the 22nd December 1894 I travelled vid Rajapur and 
Kegwapur to visit Dogaó. Nanpara was formerly known as Tappa 
Salénabid from Salona Bégam, wife of Prince Dari, son of Shah 
Jahan, The road here and there has bricks appearing above the 
surface, and in Kéewapur itself there is a piece of cemented road 
which the villagers say was part of the chief thoronghfare that led 
into the city. The first vestiges of Dogaé are distinctly visible just 
beyond Kecwapur. Here there are a number of mounds, and a well 
10 feet in diameter, This is now partly filled up by fallen bricks, 
About two miles further on, the ruins become more plentiful. Five 
years ago, when the Bengal and North-Western Railway was being 
made, many hundreds of cartloads of ancient bricks were taken away. 
At that time what was left of the standing houses was dismantled. 
The foundations now only are left. An extension of the railway at 
right angles to the present line is contemplated. Ina few years it is 


probable nothing will remain to tell of the whereabouts of the town. 


For this reason it may be well to put on record that the village 
9 stands at the north-west, and Banjariaé at the north-east corner of 
the city, while the hamlets known as Amrüyà, Munupurwàü and 0626 
are actually on the ruins. The city appears to have been, at all events 
it is now, bounded on the north by the Mathkhano& J hil, on the west 
by the Sarjü river, on the east by the Kajhowa Jhil, and on the south 
by the Pajowa Jhil. 
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The people of the villages named use the old city wells. There 
are still a great number of these all about, with the cement lining still 
perfect. Some only require cleaning out to be almost as good as ever. 
At the time of my visit the ground was covered with mustard crops, 
and the different fields were separated by ridges of broken bricks. Some 
of the bricks were perfect. They were mostly thin, measuring about 10 
inches square. From one well a large tree has grown. It was close to 
this that an old inhabitant pointed out to me the square foundation of a 
building which, he remembered, when a young man had high walls and 
was surrounded by a ditch, perhaps a moat, It was here, he said, Raja 
Har Singh lived in Dogam-garh. 

There are traditions of other Rajas who lived in the city. Their 
names are Durag Mall and Sohail Dah. "The last is no doubt one of 
the many names of the famous Sohil-deo who lived about 1000 A.D., 
and defeated Sayyid Salar Mas'üd, the nephew of Sultan Mahmûd. I 
cannot make out who Durag Mall was. Har Siggh may possibly be 
the Raikwar Harherdéó who rendered Akbar such service against Idgàr, 
the rebellious Governor of Kacmir, and who after a long absence 
returned to the district in 1590 A.D., to find he had been considered 
dead. He refused to oust his son Jitdéo from the gaddi and retiring to 
Tappi Bownrahá married the Brühman owner's only daughter and 
child. 

The ruins of Dogad cover ground over a mile in length and about 
half that in width. I have no doubt at one time the town must have 
been much bigger. The people hereabouts assert it was connected 
almost the whole way along Anürkalli, an old bed of the Ghagra, with 
Bahraich, and in the opposite direction, with only a slight interval, 
extended as far as Parsa and Khatghar, places all a long way off, The 
name of the city implies there were two villages under one designation. 
It is likely the other was not far distant from the ruins described, 

The following account of what happened to Dogad is both new 
and interesting. Once upon a time to the city, which was a populous 
and wealthy but very wicked place, there came a faqir who was so 
enraged by boys of the city constantly throwing mud at him and mak- 
ing his life a burden, that he cursed them and prophesied that the city 
would be punished for its deeds. After some time a paudit learned in 
astronomy made it known from observations he had taken, that the city 
would be totally destroyed in 3 days’ time, He that night got his 
property together and with his family secretly left for Ninpari, first 
barring his honse from outside, Before starting he had a shallow pit 
dag in the courtyard of his house, and into it put three pigeons one above 
the other, but each separated by a basket. One of the pigeons was in 
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full plumage, the second had some feathers eut short, and the third had 
also feathers clipped but shorter than those of the second pigeon. The 
following morning the people wondered why the house was not opened 
as usual, and receiving no reply to repeated calls, broke open the door 
to find no one within. Discovering the pit in which the pigeons were, 
curiosity prompted them to raise the baskets to see what was under 
them. The first pigeon immediately flew away, the second was found 
half dead and got out of the pit with difficulty, while the third was 
dead. After matters had been discussed, it was concluded that those 
who fly at once will escape like the first pigeon, those who delay till 
the following day would meet with great trouble like the second pigeon, 
and those that stay behind till the third day would share the fate of 
the third pigeon. So it happened. Those who believed in the prophecy 
and left at once were saved. The next day a terrible earthquake 
occurred, and many were injured. The third day the whole town sank 
to the ground and many people died. 

By others this prophecy is attributed to a banker in whose house 
the pigeon incident is also said to have taken place. One day only in 
his life had he ever forgotten after his day’s business was done, to hand 
over his money bags to his wife's Kahürin servant named Konsilia. 
Having to go outside shortly after his return home, an idea possessed 
him that two women were at that moment persuading Konsilia to steal the 
bags. He made for home to find she had not been given them that day, 
nor had he, as usual, had his buqqah and a drink of water after finishing 
it given him on his return. The whole affair was so mysterious and 
unusual with him, he thought something dreadful must happen. 

Those who survived made their way to the larger villages and 
towns round about, viz, to Nünpürü, Bahrüich and Cidpur in the 
Bahraich district, to Gondü in that district and to Kbairübüd in the 
Sitüpur district. 

These legends have been related to me by one named Cilagram, 
a banker at Bahraich, His ancestors lived in Dogad. 

' Nawab Asafu-d-daulah of Audh was in the habit of visiting Takia 
to shoot big game and had over Shah Sajan's grave there a building 
erected to preserve the spot. The whole was carried away in August 
last, by the swollen Sarjü eating into the bank on which the grave 
stood. A -faqir pointed out the spot to me, and with his finger the 
bricks in the bed of the river below. | 

In the cold weather I discovered in one of the villages at Dogad 
an old manuscript in Hindi verse composed by some one named Muni 
Das. The manuscript is evidently a copy of an older one named the 
Janam Tantó. An extract from it is appended to this paper. In it 
J, 1, 10 
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: “Dang Dugoun" is stated to be in the Raj of Hari Singh. It goes 
| on to relate that while largess was being distributed and festivities 
b held in honour of the birth of the Rájà's son, Khil, a jogi named 
12 Hardam had not been able to get food for two days and in consequence 
1 cursed the Raja's kingdom. Khil at 5 years of age became a jogi and 


led a wandering life. Nothing about Bahraich is recorded in it 
Bahraich and Gondà are frequently coupled together by natives 
when speaking of either. It is probable that “ Dang-Dugoun "is another 
example. In the district maps Dang is shown in the neighbouring hills 
p- to the north. Daàng.-Saliünü are now spoken of in the same way. In 
the 'Ain Akbari the only named mebal in the Bahraich Sarkar at all 
like Dogad in sound is Wankdun. For this Colonel Jarrett in a foot- 
note gives Dangdoun and adds “almost every name has an alternative 
spelling." Dangdoun I think may be a contracted form of Dang 
Dugoun, 
Weig his I. AKBAR. 
in grains and Prate., VI Fra. 1. 
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APPENDIX. po i: 


I once went towards the North. 
I am going to describe about Dang Dogàó together, 
There was a Raja, Hari Singh. 
A son was born to him. 
I sketched out the way to mercy. 
He was distributing money extravagantly, 
He invited the Rajas of various countries. 
Singing and dancing was going on daily. 
There was a Yogi named Hardam. 
He starved for want of food. 
After two days he cursed. 
Hari Siggh was frightened to hear it, 
And said, “ What offence have I done to you?’ 
" You did not inform me in the Darbar ; 
“TI would have provided you with the food 
"That you liked. - 
“ 1 stand guilty before you. 
4 Who can remove the curse ? 
“ Have mercy upon my kingdom." 
Hari Singh stood with folded hands. 
" Listen to my entreaties, (0! Jogi, 
“ Revoke the curse and pardon me." 
The Jogi replied, “ Hear me 
“ Saints are in trouble in the world 
“ Disease and trouble prevail in the Iron-age (Kaliyuga) ^ 
"Ot Raja, now adopt good ways. S 
^ Hear Hari Singh, there is a son to you ; 
* He has come to your royal doors. 
“ He is a perfect Jogi by birth. 
* He will relieve you from the curse. 
* He will prefer Jog to Raj. 1 - 
<“ Who can tell his qualities f°" 1 
On hearing these words Hari Singh 
With his wife fell on his feet T8 
In the barren days of the Golden-age (Satjug) X 
Hari Singh gave up his ghost 
Relinquishing the hopes of Raja, 
And coronating his son as the Rájà - 
I give a description of the child. ع‎ a 
He, leaving his kingdom, deserted to the jungle, E 
He was of full 5 years of age, } M 
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Ho well churned his body. | 
Praise to his conscience and his deep devotion ! 
He was altogether free from passions and desires ; 
His subjects begged him, ١ [n 
That they are in trouble for want of a ruler. ; 
They brought him home against his will, ١ 
And said * Have your senses left you ? " n 
He replied, “I am not a fool, but the world is so. pA 
“O! mother, you are fond of Rāj.” 
When any one else admonished him again, 
That you, being a child, are too obstinate, 
He replied, “I am not your child ; 
“I can discover the accounts of all the nine parts of the world 
in à moment." 
His mother asked him the details : 
'* You are only 5 years’ old 
“ In what places did you practise Jog ? 
“Tell me an account of it 
“O! child, nobody did so in my family. 
“TI tell you truly." 
Kil said, * Hear, my reverend mother, 
“I shall tell you the whole story.” 
The mother said : 
“ Have you got no parents ? "' 
Kil said, “ Hear my respected mother ! 
٠ I shall give you a further description. 
“ Mardan Singh was a Raja. 
١ 1 fully describe his asceticism. 
“I, seeing that, remained there long. 
“ His country was void of desires. 
“J passed the rainy season in the jungle there, 
‘Where I devoted myself to the service of all the deities, 
“ There I remained alone. 
“I always delighted in divine contemplation 
2 . ® ها‎ 9 


^ = LJ * 9 . 
I relate a Jog of mine (in a previous life) 

I was at Panipat Karnal (Kandal in manuscript) 
There was a Jogi, named Bhartihàri 

His Jóg was unfathomable 
He was a devotee, four times greater than others 

In Sankaldip there was a Gurw (priest) 
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His name was Agni Sah, perfect in every way. 
He was practising Jog, and was happy. 
Mochandra went to pay his respects to him. 

He listened to his words with attention, 
Mochandra imbibed Jog fully from him. 

The reverend Guru made God perceptible to him. 
The world was going on as usual. 
Lots have been received and lots prospered. 
One, Górakh, lived in Kancha Dag, 
Hear O! Hermits, he was admired by all. 
Mochandra's Jig now I describe. 
The whole world knows it. | 
He was practising Jóg in his own house. 
I describe further the ancient accounts. 
Bhartrihári had a true love to God. 

He did not care a bit for Raj 

There was another Bhartribüri. 

He had no home and was in distress. 

His parents were poor. 

Now I describe his history. 

One day he was sold by his parenta, 

And afterwards was thrown in a sea, 1 
He remembered God, the waves became powerful. 
The Almighty saved him. 

Since then people called him obstinate. 

He grew tired of begging about here and there. 

He was suffering great pains. 

9 . € 

Kil said to his mother : 
“ Once I was at Ambapur 
“ There was n Jogi named Khind. 35 
" Some two or three days past there. 
* Khind told me his history. 
“ He gave me a description of 
“ The places he had visited 
“ My ears became tired of his long accounts, 

“ His history is indescribable. 

Khind said, “ Hear, O theosophist, possessor of divine wisdom, 
“ I relate to you what I know." 

He became silent for a moment, 
** Hear Khind, I will describe my account, 

“ [went towards North. ` 


* न ® 
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" Dang Dogadn was a city there, 

“ The Raja reigned for a long time. 

“The Rájá's name was Hari Singh. 

“The whole world knew him, 

“ He was blessed with a Jogi son. 

“ His name was Kil. 

"There was a meditative Jogi in that town. 

“ His name was Hardam. 

“ Dancing and singing was going on there. 

“ None provided food for the Jogi. 

* He pronounced an irremediable curse. 

“ Hear O! Khind, he was a peculiar Jogi. 

“ Hearing the curse the Rájà died, 

" A son was born to him. 

“The prince's name was Kil. 

“ He used to go to the jungle night and day. 

“His mother told him. 

“ Hear O! child, you are behaving childishly. 

“The child was 5 years ola." 

Khindra told the Jog of that time. 
3 . 
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Under orders. of the Council the following system of transli- 
teration will be adopted for the future in all publications of the Society, 
Authors of papers for the Journal, Pt. I, are particularly requested to 
ndhere to it in their contributions. 





A. FOR THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET, AND FOR ALL 
ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. 
Wa, wa ti, ti wu wu Wr, BW "X! Be uve, 
So, "WIS, Bai, Wau, ANS ware ort ' 


D क i, « kh, ग 4, Wu jh, wn». 
Wc, w ch, च्ञ], भा jh, "pj e 
= f, 5 fh, v d. ¥ dh, Ga 
a £, w th, « d. w dh, "n 
Tp, WPA. wb wh, "m 
" y, CF, aí, W b, (a L) 
Lid T च $, "u 5, z h. 


In the above the virdma has been omitted for the sake of clearness. 

In Modern Vernaculars only; ¥ may be represented by r, and x 
by rh. | 
Avagraha is to be represented by an apostrophe, thus सी ऽपि قد‎ “pi. 
Visarga is represented by 4, Jihvamiliya by h, and Upadhmániya by À 
Anusvára is represented by rı, thus uil saihsarga, and anundsika by the 


| sign ^ over the letter nasalized, thus Û 6, >91 û, and so on. The wiétia 


accent is represented by the sign” and the svarita by ^. Thus, > 
agnih, जनिता janitd, a ked, कन्या kanya. The anudatta accent may be 


represented by "Thus, 4 "uuu té dvardhanta. 


B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIC WORDS IN 
PERSIAN) AND HINDUSTANI 
(The system is not applicable to Arabic when pronounced as in Arabic- 
speaking countries) :— 


Vowels. Consonants. Bounds only found in 
Hindiistant. 
ln ~ b « bh 
T à ب‎ p 42 ph 
HT a t 49 th 
cst d ۽ ت‎ 
“जी, क € th 
7 n oO g 
E ü E 3 em jh 
3) 0 = چ‎ ch 








2 
Vowels. Consonanta. Sounds only fonnd in j 
2 Hindiistini, 
cs! al t b 
or 
» au خ‎ kh 
ò d ss dh 
5 d 
s3 dh 
ó z 
J Fr r 
$5 rh 
. 3 z 17 
J th 
um 5 
cs sh 
co है 
we ۽‎ 
bt 
bz 
a 
È gh 
a 
ق‎ q 
e$ d sf kh 
«$ 4 ef gh 
Lic 
fm 
w n 
تب‎ when representing anundsika in Deva 


Nügari, by ^ on the preceding vowel 
» w (or rarely v) 
2 h 


is 
Hamzah f (where necessary)” 

The J of the article uh in Arabic words should be assimilated 
before the solar letters; and the vowel u which often precedes the article 
and absorbs its vowel shonld remain attached to the word to which it 
belongs. 'Thus—4,5J| JLS) Iqbülu-d-daulah. 

Tanwin may be rendered by p-e. g., ittifáqan. .Alif-i magsürah should 
be rendered by à. 

Final $ need not be written in Persian and Hindüstünl words, 
but should be written in Arabio words. 
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“Dang Dogan wasla city there. 
, “The Raja reigned for a long time. 


“The Ràjü's name was Hari Singh. 

“The whole world knew him. 

" He was blessed with a Jogi son. - 

" His name was Kil. 

“There was a meditative Jogi in that town. 

" His name was Hardam. 

" Dancing and singing was going on there. 

" None provided food for the Jogi. 

" He pronounced an irremediable curse. 

“Hear O! Khind, he was a peculiar Jogi. . 

" Hearing the curse the Raja died. 

“ A son was born to him. 

“The prince's name was Kil. 

P “He used to go to the jungle night and day. 
‘ His mother told him. 
“Hear O! child, you are behaving childishly. 
“The child was 5 years old.” 1 
Khindra told the Jog of that time. 
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Tibbat three hundred and sixty-five years ago.—By Mason H. Q. RAVERTY, 
Bombay Native Infantry. (Retired.) 
[Read April 1895. ] 

At the present time the exploration fever in Asia appears to be 
chiefly directed towards Tibbat,! miscalled “ Thibet," “ Tibet," and the 
like, therefore it may be interesting to give an account of that region — 
of its western and northern portions chiefly — as it was seen by its first 
explorer nearly four centuries since 

I refer to the Mughal Prince, the Mirzá, Mubammad Haidar, the 
Gürgàün, of the Doghl-at tribe of the Mughals, son of the Mirza, Mu- 
hammad Husain, the Gürgán, who held the Government of Shash, or 
Tash-kand, on the part of the sovereign of Kashghar, to whom he was 
related, Mahammad Haidar’s father being descended from Amir, Bulaci, 
the first Amir of Kashghar who embraced the Muhammadan faith. ^ 
Sultan Saîd Khao, the ruler of Kashghar and Khutan, and their de- 
peudencies, at the period I am writing about, and in whose service 
Muhammad Haidar was, and to whom he was also related, married his 
sister, and gave him his own sister in marriage, hence Mubammad 
Haidar, like his father, and many others, not Amir Timür alone, as has 
been commonly supposed, is styled Gürgün, that is to say, one who has 
married into the family of the reigning sovereign. Muhammad Haidar's 
mother, likewise, was the younger sister of Zahiru-d-din, Muhammad | 
Babar's mother, they being the daughters of Yünas Khan, who held d 
the Government of Andijan, the capital of which was Shásh or Tash- 
kand, and who was a direct descendant of Caghatie Khan, one of the 
gons of the Cingiz or Great Khan of the Mughals, 

Before giving Mirza Haidar's account of Tibbat!it may be well to 





refer briefly to what the old Mubammadan writers say about it, but, 


e» 
1 Tho word is spelt by all eastern writers, =) — Tibbat —and in no other way. 


Tho actual meaning of tho word is “ fine wool," which is obtained from the roots of | : 
tho hair of goats, and which is woven into fine and soft fabrics — aháls — which is =a 
the signification of this latter word. 
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unfortunately, they are much more brief in their accounts than we 
could have desired, 

‘Ubaida-l-lah, son of ‘Abdu-l-lah, son of Kburdüd-Bih, who died in 
300 H. (912 A.D.), in his Kitabu-l-akhber, as quoted by the Gar- 
daizi in his Zaínu-Lakhbar, mentions tho well-known tradition of 
the Hamiri rulers of Yaman in Arabia having invaded Mawariu-n- 
nabr, and also of the invasion of Tibbat by one of the same race. 
‘Ubaidu-l-lih states, that there was a prominent man among the Bani 
Hamir whose name was Sabit, who was much trusted and depended 
upon by the Maliks of Yaman, whom they style Tubba'yawa' On 
Tubba‘ conferring the lientenantcy, or vice-royalty of the country upon 
Sabit, the latter's mother sent him a missive, saying: “One of the 
Tubbi‘yawa‘ set out towards the east, and used great efforts until he 
reached a country the verdure of which was gold, and its earth musk, 
and its grass (herbage) incense [fragrance, also the plant cinque foil, 
called the ** Khik-i-Maryam " or * Panjah-i-Maryam—the Virgin Mary's 
Palm,"], its game the musk deer, its mountains snow, and its plains most 
pleasant." When Sibit read this missive he became very desirous 
of proceeding thither ; and having fitted out a large army, ho set out 
towards that country. When he reached Tibbat he found that all 
he had been told was correct, * * * * He remained in that part, 
nnd got the title of Khaqin. ® ® ® * But the route into Tibbat 
from Khnutan, until you come out on it, lies over lofty mountains, 
which contain inhabitants, and in those mountains are numerous 
animals, consisting of sheep, cattle, and wild sheep.* From thence 
you reach Salsin [whl in another MS,], beyond which a bridge 
has been placed from one side of a mountain to another. They say in 


1 Khutan, not “ Khoten," for the lettors with which it is written will not admit 
of such a mode of wtiting or pronunciation — according to the Tibbati traditions, 
was anciently called JFu-thas, at which period it was one of the strongholds of 
Buddhism. " Counting the wihárs in and outside the city of Wu-than, there were 
sixty largo wihdrs, ninety-five of medium size, and four-hundred and forty-eight 
temples," See ‘' Journal” for 1886, page 195, 

2 Tho qucgdr, also called the snow sheep. 

8 When Mirzi Abi Bikr, defeated by Sultin Said Khin in 920 H. (1514 A.D.), 
had to fly from Yar-kand, he retired to Khutan, bot finding it was impossible to remain 
there, he retired towards the Qara-naqu Tigh. On arriving there, hearing that tho 
Mughals were in puranit, ho again fled after destroying as much of his immense bag- 
gage as ho could, and pouring his treasures into the river Akish, which flows through 
Qarà-naqü Tigh, from the top of the bridge; aa the road was very narrow, and his 
flight was impeded by the immense amount of baggagennd treasure, he took only 
such things along with him as could conveniently pass by that narrow route. He 
thon set ont; and when his pursuers reached his last halting place, they found that 
he had crossed the Qara-naqu Tigh, and had entered Tibbat. 
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this wise, that the Khutan people erected it in ancient times Beyond 
this bridge of Tibbat Kbãqãn, there is a mountain range, that, when 
people begin to ascend it, it will take their breath away [dam-i-marda- 
man ba-girad. The name of this malady it will be observed, is dam-giri 
from Persian dam, ‘breath’, and giri, ‘taking’, ‘seizing’, ete., from the 
verb 'giriftan' to seize, etc.], so that they cannot breathe, and their 
tongues become heavy, and many persons die thereof. 'The people of 
Tibbat call this range the Koh-i-Zahr, or Poison Range. When people 
proceed to Kashghar from thence [Tibbat], they go by a direct ronte 
between two ranges of mountains to the cast [sic. in MS.], and pass 
over it, and reach a tract of country which they call Oz-kand, This 
tract is forty farsakhs in extent, and half of it is mountain, and the 
other half is very rough and furrowed. 

The chronicler, Abū Jafar, Mubammadu-t-tabari, who wrote about 
the same time as the writer just quoted, relates, that Shamir, 
surnamed Zi-l-janaih, a nephew of Tubba‘u-l-asghar, the Hamiri king 
of Yaman, invaded China. It came abont in this wise, that the ruler of 
Hind sent his ambassador to Shamir with presents, consisting of silken 
fabrics, frankincense, musk, and other rarities. Shamir inquired if all 
these precious things were the produce of Hind, and was told that most 
of them came from Cin, a country the ‘Arabs had not before heard of. 
Shamir was so stimulated from the account given to him of Cin, 
that he resolved to undertake an expedition into that country. Some 
other writers, like ‘Ubaidu-l-lab, just quoted, say, that Shamir was com- 
manded to undertake this expedition by one of the kings of Yaman, 
whom the others say was Tubba‘u-l-agghar, but he lived many years 
subsequent to Shamir. The Hamiri prince is said to have led an army 
under one hundred standards, and under each standard were one 
thousand men, across the Jibün from the territory of Balkh, and from 
thence to the frontiers of Hind,! where he himself remained while he 
despatched part of his forces against Cin. This force having been 
defeated by the Cinis, Shamir.resolved to proceed in person with the 
rest of his army, and he set ont through the country of Turkistün, 
skirting the territory of Tibbat, in which he left a force of 12,000 men 
as a reserve. Shamir succeeded in Cin, and returned from thence 


The name of this monntuin still exists, bnt, in Walker's map of Tarkistün it 
appears as the namo of a halting place, under the name of " Karangotak,” about 
one hundred and three miles sonth of Khnutan, and the bridge over the Akash 
river was immediately north of it. The narrow route, and tho bridge appears to be 
the samo as noticed above 

1 The Tubaqüt-i-Nüpiri anya ho went by way of Kabul to the frontiera of 
Hind. 
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through Turkistán towards Hind [the borders are doubtless meant, and 
by a different route from that by which he went], with a vast amount of 
booty; and from thence conducted his forces back to Yaman, having 
been absent on this expedition for a period of seven years. “Those 12,000 
men were never withdrawn from the skirts of the territory of Tibbgt ; 
and vestiges of them are still to be found in 'Turkistüán in that direction." 
"The Tajziks of 'Türün are their probable descendants. 

Shamir is also said to have destroyed, at the outset of this ex- 
pedition, the ancient capital of the Sughd, and to have founded another 
town in its place, which was named Shamir-kand, kand in Turki mean- 
ing a town, which ‘Arabs change to qand, and which in course of time 
grew into a city, and its name to Samr-qand. According to the chroni- 
clers quoted, Shamir lived in the time of Kai-Gushtüsib and Bahman, 
rulers of l-rán-Zamin. It was the former who removed Bukht-un- 
Naggar (Nebuchadnezzer) from the government of Babal, for his cruelty 
towards the Bani Spe 

The 'Ajàá'ibu-I-baládán says much the same as ut-Tabari respecting 
the Tubbi‘yawa' invasion. 

The “ Kitáb-i-Masalik wa Mamalik” says: “If one desires to pro- 
ceed from the east [Cin] towards the west, by the country of the Nàe- 
mans, the territory of Khirkhiz, the Taghar-i-Ghuzz, and Kimak, towards 
the sea, it is a journey of nearly four months, ® * œ * Thecountry 


' of Tibbat lies between the land of Khirkhiz and the kingdom of Cin. 


Cin lies between the sea, the land of the Ghuzz, and Tibbat, ete." 

Ibn Hauqal who finished his work in 366 H. (976 A.D.), states, that 
he saw a gate at Samr-qand, the front of which was overlaid with iron, 
and on it was an inscription in the Hamiri language, saying, that “ from 
San‘a to Shamar, or Samr-qand, is a distance of one thousand farsakhs.” 

The Tasmiyatu-l-baladán says that in those early times Samr- 
qand was called Cin ! | 


s his history, entitled the “ Tàürikh-i- Rashidi," m lirzi, Muham- 
mad Haidar, first refers to Tibbat in the following words. 1 

“On the west side of Kashghar likewise, a grent range extends, 
which branches off from the mountain ranges of Mughalistün, and runs 
from the north towards the south. The writer of this work has tra- 
versed the mazes of this great range for n distance of six months’ 
journey, and even then had not reached the extremity thereof, as will 
presently be explained" * * * * 





1 I may mention that I translated this account of Tibbat from Mirza Haidar’s 
work some seventeen yoars ago; and other extracts have appeared in the Trana. 
lation of the Tubagat-i-Nagiri, and my Notes on Afghánistán, etc. 
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He subsequently gives the following account of his expedition into 
Tibbat, which I will render in his own words. 


ACCOUNT OF tHe Hoty WAR IN Trenar. 


“Sultan Sa‘id Khan having come to the determination of under- 
taking a holy war against the infidels of Tibbat, it is necessary to give 
some account of that country. It lies in such a position that few 
travellers can manage to reach it, on acccunt of the exceeding difficulty 
of the routes, It is a maze of mountains and valleys, rough, and fur- 
rowed with formidable passes and tremendous defiles; and is, in every 
respect, a most difficult and inhospitable region. What from the exces- 
sive keenness of the air, the paucity of forage, the scarcity of fuel, and 
the lawless and obdurate people who infest the routes and plunder 
those who happen to fall in their way, there are few travellers who 
have effected a passage through it. It is on this account, probably, 
that Tibbat is not mentioned in such trustworthy books as the “ Mu'aj- 
jamu-l-baladan,” the “Jam-i-Giti,” the *''Mulbaqát-i-Sürab," and 
others, the authors of which have not described Tibbat as other coun- 
tries have been described therein, and have contented themselves with 
a brief summary respecting it, but from which, what Tibbat really is, 
is not to be gathered in the least. For this reason, 1 have the boldness 
here to endeavour to show and set forth what the territories included in 
Tibbat really consist of, and to furnish other information respecting it 
which is not obtainable from books. 

“The region called Tibbat is a vast tract of country in length 
between north and west (N. W.), and south and east (S. E.), eight 
months’ journey, bnt the breadth of which does not exceed n month's 
journey, and not less than ten days’ journey.* The north-west boun- 
dary adjoins Bilaur, the position of which has been previously given; 
and on the south-east Tibbat extends to Khojü and Salar, which are 
among the dependencies of Kanjan Qu-i of Kbita, as has been already 
detailed in the account which I bave given of the mountain ranges of 
Mughalistàn and Kashghar;® for the principal mountain range of 


1 But in these days, the ' new woman " finds her way all about this, as well as 
other ont-of.tho-way countries, not liking ° home.’ 

2 The Tibbati writers consider all Tibbat to constitute what if known to the 
ancient writers as "Jambu Dwipa ;" and that to the east and north-enst of Tibbat 
Proper, that is, “ U"' and “ Thsang," lies in the conntry of Groat Tibbat. “ Central 
Tibbat" they called “ Dvns," the first and last letters of which in italics, according 
to the 'líbbati mode of writing, are not pronounced. 

5 In the same way as with regard to Tibbat, people will, down to almost the 
most recent traveller, persist in calling this place and its territory “ Kashgar," 
which, of course, is incorrect. We can from this imagine how other names must be 
vitinted by them. 
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Mughalistán,! the whole of which branches out in different directions, 
passes north of Küshghar, bends down to the west of that territory, and 
then bending south wards again, passes south of Kashghar. The territory 
of Farghünah also lies to the westward of Kashghar, and this very range 
here referred to lies between them. Thus the portion lying between 
Kiashghar and Farghünah is called Ãlãe. Badakhshan lies to the west 
of Yür-kand, and there likewise the range in question lies between; 
and this last portion of it, lying between Yar-kand and Badakhshan is 
called the Pa-mir,* which, in some places, is seven or eight days’ jour- 
ney in breadth. After it passes beyond this [southwards], there are 
some of the mountain skirts [hill tracts] of Yar-kand, which adjoin 
Bilaur, such as Rüs-küm and Tagh-i-Dim Bish. When it has passed 
beyond this again, then comes the region of Tibbat. Badakhshin lies 
on the summer west [i.e, the direction in which the sun sets in the 
height of summer] of Yar-kand, as previously mentioned, nnd Kash- 
mir lies on the winter west of Yar-kand; and the very same range of 
mountains runs between them. That portion of it which lies between 
Yar-kand and Kash-mir, is that part of the region of Tibbat which is 
known as Balti. In the same manner as this range is very broad from 
the Alae Pa-Mir, in Balti it is still more so, being twenty days’ journey 
in breadth. For example, the pass ascending into it on the side of 
Yar-kand is the ‘Ugbah, or Pass, of Sanja, and that for descending 
from it towards Kash-mir is the ‘Uqbah, or Pass, of Skardi or Iskarda, 
and between these two Passes the distance is twenty days' journey. 
In the same way, on the winter west of Khutan some of the districts 
and provinces of Hind lie, such as Lahor, Sultán-pür, and Máci-Würah ; 
and that same range of mountains previously mentioned lies between. 
That portion which lies between Khutan, and the before-mentioned 
places [1.e., between Khutan and Hind] belongs to the country of Tibbat, 
such as Ardük, Kökah, and Asbati, 

"In the same manuer, it is necessary to understand, that west and 
south of the great range which I have previously mentioned as termi. 


1 Which the Chineso stylo Thian- Shin. 

8 In one of his recent lettera—the last Lthink— to The Times on “ The Pamir 
Quostion," M. Vambéry says: “I must begin by alluding tə the rather curious fact 
that the name Pamir, as a geographical denomination, is utterly unknown in Turkes- 
tan. It does not occur in any of the historical records extant.” Here is a proof 
of it, as may bo found in many “ records extant ;" bot no such term applied to it as 
" Bam-i-Dunya (roof of the world)" can bo shown in any oriental record whatever : 
the term is a purely European invontion, 

See my Notes on Afghanistan, oto., page 295-307, for what Bilaur consists of, 
and where it lios. 

5 In another place he says Balti is a territory lying between Bilaur and Tibbat. 
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nating on the south-east as far as Khoji and Salar, dependencies of 
Qamji and Sukjü-i of Khita,! is Hindüstün; and that from Bahrah 
and Libor to Bangülab, the whole lie on the southern skirts of thia 
great mountain range. All the rivers of Hind flow out of it; nnd the 
whole of the region of Tibbat follows, and is conformable with, the 
courses of all those rivers [on those sides]. "To the north and east of 
Tibbat are Yar-kand, Khutan, Jar-ján [*“ Chárchand" of A— K's 
explorations and map], Lób, Kanak, and the Sarigh I-ghir, and the 
rest is sandy desert, the boundary of which adjoins Qàm-cü and Suk- 
ju-i of Khiti. 

The rivers issuing from the mountains of Tibbat flowing towards 
the west and sonth, are all rivers of Hind, such as the Nil-Ab, the t 
Ab-i-Bahrah [the Bihat or Jihlam], the Cin-ab, the Ab-i-Lahor [the 
Rawi], the Ab-i-Sultan-pir [the Biah, which in the author's day flowed 
close to Sultün-pür], and the Ab-i-Bij-Warah [the Sutlaj ?], the com- 
bined volumes of which rivers signify, in other words, the Darya-i-Sind 
[Indus]. On the other hand, the Jin [or Yamana, vul, “ Jamna," ], the 
Gang, and other rivers, all enter Bangálah, and unite with the ocean; and 
all that flow out of the mountains of Tibbat towards the east and north, . 
such as the river of Yür-kand [Zar-Afshán],? the Aq-Qàsh, the Qara- 


1 The Fonakati says: ‘ What the people themselves oall Khain-zji Khin-qio, 
which the Mughals call Jaqit, or Jah-qüt, and Hindüs call Cin, and we people of r 
Mawara-un-Nahr call Khita or Khițãe.” Seo Tubagdt-i-Népiri, pago 912. | 

3 In the article on the “ Pevtsof Expedition," in the Geographical Journal, 
for July, 1893, we learn with respect to the “ Yarkand-daria," that the Russian spies 
were unable to carry their observations farther sonth than '* Jsh-debeh ": —*' Unfor- 
tunately no contemporaneous observations were made, and therefore no positive 
conclusions could be formed. The Yarkand-daria is the chief river of Eastern 
Turkestan ; its course is upwards of 1,800 miles long, and the determination of ita 
sources i» an interesting geographical problem," page 62, 

As to this “problem,” Mirza Haidar says, in another part of his work, that 
“The water of the river of Yár-kand is the best of the waters of the world (in 
purity), and all the praises which physicians and sages have bestowed upon it aro 
true and just. At the distance of one month's journey it issuea from the mountains * 
of Tibbat, and originates from the melting of snow and ice [from a glacier?], and 
flows from south towards the north over rocka nnd sand, and with great swiftness. 

When it reaches Siriq Kol, which is the name of a well known territory of Kash- 

ghar, its rapidity increases, and it dashes, and ia dashed, against rocks and stones, 

and flows towards the cast for a distance of seven days’ journey, until it reaches | 

more level, open ground, and then flows for a distance of two days’ journey more in " 

a stony, rocky bed, with great rapidity, until it reaches Yar-kand,” eto, oto. ° il 
According to the Survey Report, written nearly a century since, repeatedly : 






quoted by me in my Notes on Afghdnistin, “the interesting geographical 
problem " was then solved. It states, that after leaving the pass over tho Qara- 
Quram range towards Yar-kaud, instead of keeping towards the north "m tho 
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Qüsh, the Ab-i-Kiriah [“ Kiria" of A— K's explorations], and Ab-i- 
Jar-jün,! all empty themselves into the Lob Nawar [or Lob Lake, which 
geographers will persist in calling Lob-nor*], which Lob Nawar is a 
great lake in the vast sandy desert tract which has been previously 
referred to. From some Mughals who knew this lake, I heard that 
it takes three months to go round about it, and that from the lower part 
of it issues a great river which is known by the name of the Qarà 
Nürün [Miran ?] of Khitàáe. 

“ From this description it will appear that Tibbat occupies a very 
elevated position, because the waters issuing from it, all fall down in 
every direction; and from whatever side a person desires to enter 
Tibbat, it is necessary to do so by ascending lofty passes which have uo 
subsequent descent; and when you reach the summits the ground is 
comparatively level? In some of the passes there may be a little 


Sanju Pass, you keep moro to the left, and in four stages reach Kahapli-Aghzah 
(referring probably to the place of mnny spurs, or many mouths or exits, and 


ascents), 


Leaving Kahapli-Aghza (the “ Kapaloong " of some maps), another five stages 
take you to Ciragh Shab, (the '" Chiraghsaldee" of somo maps), another now 
desolate halting place; so called after some Sayyid, and by the way, meet with 
much water, and many grassy tracts. There sresprings of water hero in all 
directions ; and the water from them having united, and having been joined by 
other small tributaries, lows towards the north, towards Yar-kand, and receives the 
name of Zar-Afshin.—‘' The Disperaor or Scatteror of Gold.” It is after this that 
its velocity becomes so great. 

The next stage onwards from Cirigh Shih leads over the Küdü Daban, or 
Dawin, or Pasa (tho “ Yangee Dewan" of somo maps, and Yangi Pasa of others). 
Dabin or Dawin—'b’ and ':' being interchangeable is the Turkish for a pass 
This pass is of great elovation, and here tho territory of Tibbat-i-Kalin or Great 
Tibbat terminates, 

١ As Mirza’ Haidar makes a difforonce between the letters *j" and ‘e" when 
necessary, I have left his words as they aro written. This place is A— K's 
t Char-chand," bat I prefer the Mirza’s mode of writing. 

& Né@war is the Turki for a lake, not Ndr. Vast physical changes must have 
taken placo since the Mirzà wrote; for wo are told, that, according to the statemonts 
of M. Bonvalot, “it may be said that Lob-Nor bas no existence in name or in fact: 


that there only exists beds of reeds and sand dunes, and that the largest sheet of 


water is called the Kara Buran.” 

The " Kara Buran" here montioned, is Mirza Haidar’s great river, the Qari 
Niran [ Miriin ? ]. 

$ Although Mirza Haidar does not expressly mention by namo “the newly- 
discovered Altyn-tagh mountains [the Altin Tagh, or Altán range]'' of Prejevalaky, 
and the discovery that “the northern barrier of the Tibetan platean," advanced “ to 
the meridian of Lob Nor 3° farther to the north than had hitherto been supposed,” 
but from what he saya hore, the Mirza was perfectly cognizant that Tibbat extond- 
ed thus far north, nnd that its northern barrior consisted of mountaing—a cross 
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inclination downwards, bnt not much. On this account Tibbat is ex- 
cessively cold, in such wise, that in most places, with the exception of 
barley and turnips, nothing else is cultivated. The barley, too, is such 
as is for the most part grown aud ripened in the short space of forty 
days, if at first, the cold of a long winter does not prevent the seed 
coming up soon. In most places in Tibbat grass continues green for 
two months; and in some places therein, althongh the summer season 
is nominally forty days, it is after such a fashion, that, after midnight, 
the rivers and streams freeze; and throughout Tibbat the keenness of 
nf the nir is so great, that no tree, indeed not even grass, attains any 
height: all is stunted in growth. 


“The inhabitants of Tibbat are separated into two divisions. One ' 


is called Bol-Pa, that is to say, dwellers in villages or hamlets, and the 
other canbah, that is gahrd-nishin or nomads; and they pay obedience to 
one or other of the governments or provinces of Tibbat. These nomad 
people have some astonishing customs, such as are not followed by other 
races of people. The first is, that they devour flesh and all other food 
in a raw state, and have no custom of cooking whatever.! Secondly, 
in place of corn, they give their horses flesh; and thirdly, all their 
burdens, baggage, utensils, and the like, they pnt on the backs of sheep, 
each of which carries a load of about twelve legal manns? The sheep 
have saddle bags, crupper, and breastplate, fitted and fastened on to 
them, and they load them with as much as they can possibly carry. 
They never take off these loads except out of necessity [from the 
beginning to the end of a journey]; and winter and summer the load is 
kept fastened upon their backs. 


range — stretching from the Pa-mir portion of the great range he has described, for 
several degrees farther eastwards, and passing Lob Nàwar on the south. Indeed, 
the middle route from Yir-kand by Khutan to Khitie in those days skirted tho 
northern slopes of that very range; and tho Cingiz Khan returning from the 
neighbourhood of Peshawar by Bimisn and Buqlan into Mawari-nn-Nahr and 
Turkistan, moved against Tingqut by this samo route. Soe Tubaqüit-i-Ndgiri, note 
to page 981. 

Tho Fanakati, in his history, says, with reference to the excessive elovation of 
Tibbat and its mountains, that the following line of the poet, Firdausi, is applicable 
to them, for from them 

“Of the fish [which supports the world] thou seest the belly, and of the moon 
the back." 

L Grueber also says: "The people of Barantola are very slovenly, for that 
neither men, nor women, wear shirta, or lie in beds, but sleep on the ground : 
That they eat their ment raw, and never wash their hands or faces," eto. 

8 The mann ia a small ono, and varies, it is said, in Tibbat, from 2lba. to lbw. 
Hamilton says, in his account of Bengal and ita trade with Tibbat, that the load for 
n sheep is from 12 to 20 Ibs. 
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“The mode of life of the Canbahs or nomads is after this manner. 
In winter they descend from the mountain parts before named towards 
the west and south, which is Hindüstün, and bring down with them 
Khitüe goods, and musk, and tanal-kár or tanah-gàr [borax],mah-farfin 
[purslain], gatas [yak tails], gold, and skal [fabrics], which are Tib- 
bati goods and merchandize, aud carry on traffic with the Hindüs of 
the mountain skirts of Hindüstüán. From thence these Canbahs pur- 
chase and take home with them goods and manufactures of Hindustan, 
such as clothing [piece goods for clothing], sweets, rice, wheat, ete., 
with which they load their sheep, and in the spring set out on their 
return to Tibbat, there being forage obtainable then, and their sheep 
numerous. They proceed leisurely, allowing the sheep to graze by the 
way, without interruption, and without stoppage, aud reach Tibbat 
in the summer. Then, collecting such produce of Tibbat as may be 
saleable in Khitüe, they load their sheep and convey these articles, along 
with the products of Hindüstün they had brought with them [over and 
above what they required for home use], and set out towards Kbitae, 
and spend the following winter therein. Having then disposed of 
their Hindi and Tibbati goods, they again collect the products of 
Kbitàe, and set out for Tibbat in the following spring, and again reach 
itin the summer, They then collect such products of Tibbat as they 
require, and with them and the Khitãe ladings, they descend as before 
into the lower hill tracts of Hindüstán; and there they receive the 
hire for the conveyance of goods into Khitáe; and the hire for what 
they carry from Hindüstün they receive in Khitae. Thus they pass 
one winter in Hiudüstün and the next one in Khitae alternately. This 
is the custom followed by the whole of the Canbah. There are some of 
them who may have conveyed 10,000 sheep loads; and from the rate of 
twelve manns to each sheep, one can compute what is the extent of traffic, 
and what amount of goods they convey once a year from Hindüstün 
to Kbitie, and vice vers. At all times these loads and burdens accom- 
pany them wherever they go, except in case of any affliction or misfor- 
tune befalling them; and thus the loads they place on their sheep in 


Khitáe they only remove when they reach Hindustan, and in the same 


manner when they return from thence to Tibbat and Khitie again. I 
have never heard of such customs among any other people, and in many 


places it would scarcely be believed. . 


“These Canbah or nomads are a numerous people: for example, 
one tribe among them, whom they style Dol-bah, will amount to above 


| Pèro Regi» says: "Tho chief commodities in which the inhabitants trade 
with neighbouring countries, are Musk, Rhubarb, Worm-seed, aud Pura, Whe most 
excellont Rhubarb comes from hence. 
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50,000 families! and like this tribe there are several others. The 
writer has made inquiry among the most trustworthy persons among 
them, respecting the number of these Canbahs or nomads, and their 
answer was, that they were unable to say, for that God alone knew tho 
number of them. 

“The dwellers in villages, or sedentary people, who are styled 
Bol-pà, are distributed among certain territories, such for example as 
Balti, which is one of the territories of Tibbat, and that comprehends 
several other [smaller] territories or districts such ns Pürik and Habi- 
lah, and Shiga, and Skardu or Iskürdü, and Ladiqs.* Each of these 
contain forts, stations, and villages (with their lands). "Those parts of 
the region of Tibbat which I have myself seen, the greater number of 
which were either taken by force of arms, or were acquired possession 
of after some endeavours by voluntary surrender, are some parts of 
Balti, Zan-skür, Mar-yol,* Yüdaq, Kokah, Lo, Poras, Rongah, Mankab, 
Zirsü or Zersü, Küngür, Nisin or Naisin, Yam, Ala Lie Long, Tók-o- 
Labsk, Asbarak or Asabarak, the whole of which I have traversed. 
From Asbarak people proceed to Bangalah in twenty-four stages; and 
Ürsüng lies east of Asbarak, and Bangalnh lies south of it. Orsang is 
the place to which thronghout Khitie and Tibbat, they turn to, to pray, 
and is the most sacred temple of those people. What the writer has 
heard concerning it, being impossible of verification by him, is conse- 
quently not recorded, and possibly most of it is untrue. In short, it 
is the seat of learning, and city of the monks of Kbhitáe and Tibbat, 


Is EXPLANATION OF THE WONDERS OF, AND DIFFERENT PLACES IN, TinBAT. 


" Of this region of Tibbat which I have myself seen, the manners 
nnd customs of its people are after snch a fashion, that, notwithstand- 
ing I much desire to give a full description of them, I find it impossiblo 
to do so. However, I will record some of the astonishing things which 
I have beheld, or which, time after time, bave been verified in my pre- 
sence, on account of their strangeness. Among these, one is the gold 
mines. In most places frequented by the Canbahs there are gold mines ; 
indeed in most of the Tibbat territory there is gold. Among these are 


two wónderful mines. One is in what is called Altin-ci Tibbat by the 


1 The people called tho white and black tent nomads in the Index to the revised 
sheets of A— K's explorations are, donbtless, the Canbaha here noticed. 
8 The Tibbatis, in their writings, spell this word much the samo as Mirza 
१ Ladig™ and "Ladvags" (tho last letter in italics not being sounded; 
and they call the fort thereof *' Sles-mkhar.” 


७ Malial, 


$ Mis-callod, as usual, in tho bost maps oven, "Marol" aud in somo others د‎ 
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Mughals,! in which some of the branches of Dol-bah Canbahs, or 
nomads, already noticed, work; but on account of the excessive coldness 
of the air they are not able to work more than forty days in each year. 
The shafts (adits) open on level ground, in such wise that a person can 
enter them ; and the shafts are numerous, and most of them lead one 
into the other, It is affirmed that as many as three handred families 
at a time continue at all times to dwell in these shafts or holes. 
The passage of some Mughals happened to lie that way, and being 
perceived by the Dol-bah from a distance, when they drew near, 
these people crept into the shafts so that the Mughals could not find 
one of them. In these shafts, likewise, they do not burn any oil, only 
clarified fat of sheep, in which no tallow is contained. They bring the 
earth in sieves to the mouths of the shafts and wash it, and it is said 
that from one sieve-full of earth, as much as ten migqûls (each migqat 
being about one dram and a half) are on an average produced. The 
sime person digs out the earth, brings it out, and washes it himself; 
and in the course of a day can fill and wash twenty sieves-full. 
Although this matter has not been verified and tested by me, neverthe- 
less, the statement agrees in every way with the reports current in 
Tibbat, and therefore it has been recorded here. 

“Another territory is Kokah, which contains some two hundred 
forts. Its length is three days’ journey; and there is gold to be found 
in every part of it. They dig out a certain quantity of earth and 
spread it out on the face of a cured hide, and pick out the gold there- 
from which is in grains. Some of these grains are of the size of lentils, 
or peas; and it is said, that, sometimes, nuggets of the size of an egg 
and even of the size of a sheep's liver, or even larger are found. At 


L Altûn or Altin is the Turki for gold, bnt not * Altyng ;" and Altin-ci Tibbat 
refers to the northern parts thereof, near tho ' recently discovered, Altyn moun- 
tains.” — 

3 All tho rivers issuing from these monntains bring down gold — the Indus, 
the Kunar, the Yár-kand river, as its name indicates, namely, Zar-Afshán — tho 
Boatterer or Diffuser of gold — and several othors. 

Among the rarities despatched by the Cingiz or Great Khan to Sulîn 
Muhammad, tho Khwárazm Shih, was a larger nugget than this one by far. Tho 
author of the Thbagit-i-Ndgiri statea (page 966) that, '" Among the rarities and 
presents sent to the Sultan was a nogget of pure gold, aa big as n camoel's neck, 
which they had brought to him [the Ciogiz Khan) from the mountain range of 
Tamghaj, so that it was necessary to convey that piece of gold upon a cart." 

The ruler of Tamgháj in the time of the Cingiz Khan was styled Tho Altan 
Khan, ditën or dit&n in Turkish signifying gold. Tamghij is described as the 
name of a territory of Turkistin, ,عأ‎ the country inhabited by Turks, and the name 
generally applied to tho Badshahs or sovereigns of Tibhat and Yughmà ; and Tamghaj 
nnd Yughmà are said to have been “tho names of cities giving names to coun- 

tries also.” 
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the time that I, the writer of theso pages, fixed a capitation tax upon M 
tho Kókah Chiefs, they related, that, only a short time before, a labourer 
was excavating in a certain part, when the implement he was using 
became so firmly fixed in a place, that, with all his efforts, he was unable 
to withdraw it again. He removed the earth from around, and what 
does he behold but a large stone, and in the middle of it embedded was 
gold, and the spade firmly fixed therein. Leaving it just as it was, he 
went away and informed the Hakim or Governor of the matter, when 
that functionary, and those then preseut with bim, went in a body to the 
spot, aud took hold of the mass, broke the stone, and one thousand five 
hundred misgüs of pure Tibbati gold were extracted from it, each 
misgül of that part being a misqal and a half of the usual weight ! m 
“The gold of Kokah which they extract from the earth is, indeed, 
80 pure, that, however much it may be assayed and tested, the only loss 
that arises is the right of the fire [3.e., what is lost by heating aud 
melting}; and this fact is considered astonishing and wonderful by 
travellers and assayers, and probably nowhere else in the world can 
such a thing be pointed out, 
" In most parts of Tibbat the goods and merchandize of Kbitá and 
Hind are to be obtained in much the same proportion and quantity. 
٠» Another of the wonders of Tibbat is what is called dam-giri [stop- 
page of the breath or suffocation from stagnation of the air, as it is 
described], and this malady prevails throughout the whole of Tibbat ;! 


1 The author of the Survey Record I have before referred to, in his nccount of 
the route from Pashat, where gold washing has been carried on for centuries (the 
"Piahut' of the maps) to Gosiak (seo my Notes on Afghanistan, etc., page 145), 
over the Calas Ghishaey, or Pass, saya: “ Tho summit of this mountain rango, 
which is named Kund by the Afghins and Tiraj Mir by the Tajsiks of Qashqar 
[Kashghbnr and Qashgár are totally distinct countries], and which always appears l 
white from excessive snow, lies on the left hand. By the way are dense foresta, 
among the trees of which ure many descriptions of fruit-bearing trees, and mach ¢ 
grass and herbage of various species; nnd as from the smell of the grass (or berb- | 
age) a person becomes stupified, people take an onion along with them in their 6 
hands, and immediately on their brain becoming affected they smell the onion and 
alko eat it, and their brain recovers from tho effect." g 
From this it appears that the " onion mountaina" are more than one range. 
In another place the Surveyor says, that the Mir Shih Riga, Badshih or Chiof K 


of Drüsh, a dependency of Qighyir, or Citral, who was an onthasiastio geographer, 
told him likewise, that the range extends in an unbroken, conterminous chain J 


from the tract of country inhabited by tho Qirghiz nomada (immediately south and 
west of Kishghar), as fnr as Hirt, and that Hindû Kush is merely the namo of one 
of the passes leading over it. This range is also called 5arówar [tho same word aa Y. 
occurs in "Lake Mansarowar," of the mapa), and the Afgháns style it Kung, both | 
of which words are of tho same meaning, Sardwar and Kup being the Sanskrit for 


' lake,’ ' pond," ' pool,’ eto, 
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but where there are forts and villages there it prevails to a less degree. 
In all cases the symptoms are the same: the respiration is always 
affected or stopped, und a person's head burns in the same manner as if 
he had taken a heavy load upon it and had ran up a very high ascent 
with it; and on account of this burning sensation he cannot speak 
without much effort. Then sleep overpowers him, but as yet the eyes 
are scarcely closed in sleep— what from the difficulty of respiration and 
the burning sensation in the head, and pain in the lungs and chest—than 
he awakes again in great anguish and agitation; and this is the state 
into which people always fall when attacked with this malady. When 
it increases, delirium ensues, and the person begins to talle incoherently, 
and sometimes has not the power to utter a word. The face, hands, and 
feet swell; and when this change has come, the person dies between the 
morning and the early forenoon. It sometimes happens that a person 
attacked lingers in this state for some days; and if, during this time, 
death does not supervene, and the invalid reaches a fort or village, or 
other inhabited place, there is a chance of his life being saved, but if 
not, death is certain to happen. 

“Strange to say, this malady does not attack the people of Tibbat, 


In another place (Notes, page 309), on crossing the Qará-Quram range from 
Kahapli Aghzá, he says, that "on tho way thither, you meet with m vast deal of 
snow, and much water, grass, and herbage. As the smell emanating from theso 
grassos produces faintness and atupefaction, travellers take care to provide them- 
polvea with onions when they travel by this ronte. When a person becomes affected 
from the amell, and fesla faintness coming over him, his companions give him an 
onion to eat, and also one to smell at, and this ia said to be an effectual antidote." 

It ia doubtful, however, whether it would have the samo effect if the person 
continued in that part; for, of course, only the first symptoms of dem-giri, are here 
referred to. 

The Buddhist pilgrims, Hwui Seng and Sung Yan, which latter is said to havo 
boon a native of Tibbat, who visited these parts in 518 A.D., in the translation of 
their travels by Beal from the Chinese (page 153), say: “After entering the TA’ nny 
Ling (or Onion Mountains), stop by stop we crept up for four days, and then reached 
the highest point of tho rango. ® ® ® œ To the west of the Th'sang Ling 
mountains all the rivers flow to the westward. ® ® e # ‘To the eastward of tho 
capital of this country [ Han-pan-to, Pan-to, or Khartchou], there is ७ rapid river (or 
a river, Mang-tein, or a wide ford river) flowing to the north-east towards Sha-leh 
(Sand-onrb, see note 2 page 88)." Here, of course, the Zar-Afshin, described by 
Mirza Haidar, is referred to, which is styled by tho name of Mangshin [ Mang-tsin ] 
up to the presont timo. 

What I particularly wish to draw attention to here is the coincidence of the 
range boing called the “Onion Mountaina" in 518 AD., from which it is evident that 
Bo. have been nied for at lonst some fourteen centuries ns an antidote against an 
attack of dam-giri (sco also page 84), and that the probability is, that the range 
got the namo of Th'sung Ling, or Onion Mountains, from this use of onions. 
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who are unacquainted with it: strangers nlone are liable to its attacks; 
and their physicians cannot account for this disease attacking strangers 
and non-dwellers in Tibbat,! neither do they or any one else know auy 
remedy for it. The colder the air the more people are affected by it; 
and it not only attacks human beings, but every living creature [foreign 
to Tibbat ?], and more particularly human beings nnd horses, as will 
be presently shown. When on one occasion it became necessary to 
make a rapid inroad of one day's journey, and we set out, on the follow- 
ing morning when I awoke, the horses with the force which accompanied 
me seemed very few. On making investigation I found that in that one 
night 2,000 horses had died; and of my own stud alone there were 
twenty-four spare horses which had been taken on, and ont of them * 
no less than twenty-three had died! This malady seems to affect horses 
even more than human beings; and save in Tibbat, I never heard any- 
thing like it happening any where else. 
“The ‘ulama, or ecclesiastics of Tibbat, are all, without exception, 
called by the general name of Lamah,* but they are styled by different 
titles according to the degree and description of their learning. For 
example: in my time they styled an Imam and a Mujtahid, **'T'óngbah ” 
and * Kajiwa,” respectively. I used to converse a good deal with 
them by means of an interpreter; but, when the discourse became 
somewhat difficult and abstruse, the interpreter used to be unable to 
understand it perfectly, and incapable of interpreting 1t, consequently, 
the conversation on such occasions would remain incomplete and un- 
finished. But what I understood of the fundamental articles of their 
belief is this [the author here gives an nccount of the Buddhist doctrine 
which I need not insert here, but merely add what he afterwards. men- 
tions regarding the Buddha himself]. “The doctrine of Shaka Mini 
पु is the religious belief of all Kbitüe and Tibbat, In the former country 
they style him Shaqiyi Mini, and in the latter, Shaqa Toba [or 


1 Tho Tibbatis we may say, are born to it, and therefore are not affected N 

like strangers by such a rarified atmosphere. | 
° & Or Lanbah, both being correct. 

8 An Imim is prelate or chief priest, a leader in religions mutters, and Mujta- 
hid, an expoundor of the law, traditions, etc., and of the Qur'an, It must not 
be supposed that the Mirza means that these Tibbati words aro translations of 
Imam and Mujtabid: he merely means that the Buddhist priests of high rank or 
degree nre to styled.  Tóngbah is probably what the Tibbatis stylo *' Tsonkhapa,' 

According tothe &nthor of the Tubagit-i-Nadpiri (seo pago 1106) however, “in 
the time of the Great Qi'in, ÜDktae, son of the Cingiz Khin, masjids were founded 8 
in all the cities of Tingit, Tamgháj. and Tibbat, and the countries of Cin; and all : 
the forts and strongholds of the countries of the east were given in charge to a 
number of Masalmin Amirs.” 5 
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. 169६5 ?), bnt, in history, the name is written Shaka Mani. In some 


Histories he is accounted among the prophets of Hind, and some aver 
that he was a philosopher. ® ® ® Shaki Mani declared that of the 
124,000 apostles or prophets who were to follow him, the last would 
be named Jünksabah, who would be an orphan, without father or 
mother, and all the world would become converts to his faith; that 
he himself would impart the precepts of his religion, so that it 
might be transmitted from ove generation to another by these prophets 
down to the period of Jünksabah's blessed appearance. He also 
declared that the countenance of this prophet would be in such and such 
wise; and he had given an image which every one should take care to 
preserve, because a being would be born of that likeness, and that, 
before all other people, they should believe on him. At this time, in 
all their idol-temples, the image or likeness which oceupies the chief 
place, is the image of this expected Janksabah, and all the likenesses 
which they make are with reference to him.! 

“ Another of the territories or districts of Tibbat is Zonkah, which 
is the most noted and esteemed iu all Tibbat. In that part the māk- 
farfin is produced. 

“I saw there a mandate from a Bidshah of Khitáe, written in the 
Khita-i character, in one corner of which the purport thereof was 
written in the Tibbati alphabet, and in another corner, a translation in 
the Persian language,? neatly written in the maskh character. It set 
forth that, ‘His Majesty sends his greeting unto all people, and says, 
that Shaka Mini, who founded the religion of idol-worship (but parasti), 
lived upwards of 3,000 years ago, and that he bad delivered sayings of 
great wisdom and subtlety which was beyond the capacity of every one 
tocomprehend, aud that they might set their minds at rest on that 
matter.' 'There are other remarks on the subject of repairing the 
idol-temples ; but the chief object intended to be conveyed is the era of 
Shaka Mini. A year different from that of the Hijrat, with which I 
was not acquainted, is written therein; but, from appearances, I should 


imagine that the document is not much more than a century old, but 


God knows best. I had gone into Zonkah in Rabi'u-l-awwal (third 
month) of 940 H. (September, 1533 A.D.).* 


1 This is a somewhat remarkablo statement, and shows that what is assumed 


to be, and which writers call, "tho imngo of the sitting Buddha," in the temples 


of Buddhist people, is no other than the likeness of tho coming Buddha, Jankea- 
bah, and which Shaqiya Mini enjoined his followers to keep in their temples, The 
same, 1 think, may bo said of the paintings supposed to be of Shaqiya Mini. 
9 This shows the extensive use of tho Persian language in Asin. 
5 This would bo the reign of Yng Tsong, the sixth emperor of the Ming 
J. t, 13 i 
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“In Kashghar, as well as in Tibbat, the Qifds-i-Sahrae [or wild 
yak] is found, which isa formidable animal and a dangerous. When 
it gets at a person, whether it butts with its horns, and gores him, or 
whether it kicks ont at him, or gets the person under it, it is the causo 
of that person's destruction; or whether, not having time enough for 
this, it merely gives him a toss which sends him twenty gaz (ells) up 
into the air, he is hardly likely to live nfter falling from such a height. 
One ^ enm bull is sufficient load for twelve horses; and one person can 
inn ise lift its shoulder blade. I killed a Qitis at the time of 
making a certain raid, and divided the flesh among seventy persons, and 
each one had sufficient flesh to last him for a period of four days. 
These animals are not found anywhere else save in the region of 
Tibbat." 


THE AUTHOR IS DESPATCHED ON AN EXPEDITION AGAINST THE INFIDELS 
or TIBBAT. 


After expatiating on the advantages of holy warfare against infidels 
to the orthodox Musalmian, the author says: “I set out from Küshghar 
on this expedition in Zi Hijjah (the last month) of the year 938 H. (the 
latter half of August, 1531 A.D.). As I have previously mentioned, 
the northern boundary of Tibbat, that is in other words, Balti, termi- 
nates at Bilaur and Badakhshün. On its winter eastern side is the 


dynasty. Du Halde tells us that in the third year of his reign (1441 A.D.) he 
issned an edict prohibiting all persona from doing honours to Confucius in the 
temples of the idola. 

In his sixth year (1444 A.D.) he marched an army against the Tartars [Mughals 
rather] on the other side of the great wall. He was, however, entirely defeated, 
and taken prisoner, and carried away into Mughalistan, He is the Tifg-thifi of the 
Lamah quoted below. 

According to tho statement of the Limah, °“ Sam-pa Khan-po," whose life is 
given by Baba Carat Candra Das, in J. A. S. B. for 1889, page 63, the third 
Ming omperor was called Tai Ming (Yemglo), who ascended the throne in 1402 A.D., 
but he does not give the year of his death, or that of other emperors: ho morely 
gives the date of their successors’ ascending the throne. Tho fourth Ming emperor, 

Hoshi, according to the Lamah, ascended the throne in 1424 A.D. 

This Tai Ming is the same potentate who sent an ombassy to Sultan Shih Rakh 
Mirza in 516 H. (1413.14 A.D.), with a letter, who is called Dae Ming by the his- 
torians of Shah Rukh's reign. Tho latter sent a return ombassy with a long and 
interesting letter in reply to that of the Ming emperor. 

١ The Amir, Nàsirn-d-din, Sabuk-Tigin, father of Sultan Mabmüd of Ghaznih, 
was nick-named by his comrades the Qard Bujkum or Black Ghajz-9do, which words 
are respectively Turkish and old Persian for the wild Fak of Tibbat and adjacent 
parts, Black here refers, not to colour, bat ferocity, and such as Mirzà Haidar 
describes above. 
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territory of Yar-kand, and to the west of it is Kash-mir. I was accom- 
panied by Sikandar Sultan [Sultan Sa‘id Khan's son], while the Khan 
himself proposed to proceed by the route of Kbutan into the Altün-ci 
Tibbat, which is a dél-pah, or, in other words a dash! (steppe).! 

“I set ont towards the close of the month before mentioned, and on 
the Jat of Safar (the second month of the following year, 939 H.), we 
reached Nübrah, which is a territory dependent on Tibbat, A mes- 
senger was despatched into the whole of these parts to invite the people 
to embrace the Musalmin faith, Most of them accepted the invitation 
with submission, with the exception of these black-faced ones of Nübrab, 
who manifested a contumacious and rebellious spirit, aud all betook 
themselves to their forts and strongholds.  Bórq-pü, who was the 
greatest of the chiefs among them, and whose fort was Hondar, which 
is the principal stronghold of that part, shut himself up therein. I in- 
vested him there; and was occupied for some days in preparing the 
necessary materials for laying siege to it, such as manjaniqs (balistas), 
türüs (mantelets), etcetera, and on the day fixed upon, moved towards it. 
Confusion and disorder, however, arose among the enemy, and they 
evacuated the fort and took to flight, pursued by the Musalmüàns as far 
as it was possible to follow them, and not one of the tribe entertained 
a hope of escape. Borq-p3, with all the males having been killed, a 
mandr of the heads of these contumacious rebels was raised, and a 
monument to the infidels of these parts towered upwards to the sky. 
Their territory was taken possession of, and troops occupied their forts ; 
and from thence we entered the territory of Mar-yol. Here there are 
two Hakims or rulers, one was Lat Ja Ghadàün, and the other Ma 
Shigün; and both of them came and presented themselves, and sub- 
mitted, At this time the sun changed from Virgo and entered the sign 
Libra; and in Libra throughout all Tibbat, the severity of the cold is 
so great as not to be equalled in any other part in this season of the 
year. QCónsultation was now held with the Amirs along with me, as to 
what part of Tibbat was the best for us to make our gishidg, or winter 
quarters, and where forage for the cattle and food for the men would 


1 From the context this refers to the table land of Tibbat, rather than to a 
daght or stoppe- 

3 In other words, they were called upon to “come in," —somoething after the 
manner recently, and now being practised on the frontier of Afghanistan towards 
the purely Afghin tribes— nnd allow themselves to be “annexed” against their 
will, but their religion is not interfered with. 

5 Any one who has been in the Afghin state, especially ita northern part, 
ought to know the proper meaning of qigh!dq or qighlégh (*q' and ‘gh’ being per- 
mutable in the Turki language), and most people who have been in those parts do 
know that it simply means a place or tract in which tho nomad people take up their 
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be procurable. No one could give indication of any such place in 
Tibbat; and the general opinion was, that it was ndvisable to enter 
Kash-mir, and take up our winter quarters there.’ If we could sub- 
jugate it, well, otherwise, having passed the winter there, we could 
leave it when the spring came round. Having reinforced the troops 
left to hold the different places in Tibbat [this part of it], we left 
Mar-yél and those tracts, nud set ont towards Kash-mir. News now 
reached me that the Khan himself [Sultan Sa‘id Khan, ruler of Küsh- 
ghar] had arrived in these parts (Tibbat), and that on the road he had 
been attacked with dam-giri, the malady peculiar to this infidel land ; 
and that the Khin wished to see me as quickly as possible, T therefore 
left the forces along with me at the very place where the news reached 
me, and set out at once for the Khün's presence. 

"I previously mentioned that the Khan had intended to advance 
into Tibbat towards the dol-pah or dasht by way of Khutan, having 
despatched me with a part of his forces towards Balti. At the period 
in question the sun was in Aries. The Khan, however, passed a month 
in some of the summer stations, and also in the pasture lands of the 
mountains of Küshghar, until, in the meanwhile, the season of Sunbal 
had come round [the sun had entered the constellation Virgo]. People 
in the habit of passing to and fro in these parts represented to the 
Khan, that the time had gone by, and that after this, all the waters of 
the rivers would be entirely frozen up, in such wise that no water 
would be procurable, and that a sufficient quantity of firewood was not 
to be obtained in that part enough to thaw a sufficient quantity to 
supply the wants of man and beast? Further, that it was necessary 
to make the utmost endeavours to procure and lay in a sufficiency of 
the droppings of the wild qūtās or yak, to be able, at least, to cook 
broth. On this account, to secure a supply, a number of the men of 
the force [with the Khan] remained behind on this route, on foot, for 
this purpose. The Khān did not wish to retire and thus spoil this holy 
warfare, and said that difficultics and hardships were to be expected 


winter quarters. But Lieut,-Col T. H. Holdich, R. E., who was with the Afghan 
Boundary Commission, hna made a discovery to the contrary; for in his “ Report" 
of the 14th of March, 1857, to the Secretary of State for Indin, page 25, ho nssnros 
us that “  krshlaks " aro “ mnd villages," from “time immemorial" porhaps. After 
this, what might ilig, or ildgh bo, which signify in the same language, a place where 
nomads take up their summer quarters ? 

1 We have been ropeatedly informed by persons who wish to bo considered 
authorities in these matters, that we need not have any fear, becauso thoro are no 


practicable routes leading into Kagh-mir through Tibbat, and that that country was |. 


nover yet invaded from the north. Here is a proof of thoir incorrectness. 
3$ Showing that such was the usual method of obtaining water at that season, 
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but the merit would be all the greater; and that it was necessary to 
follow Mirzà Haidar, referring to myself, and complete the work they 
had undertaken. The Khan therefore returned from Khutan, and fol- 
lowed the very same route into Balti which I had myself taken. On 
the road his health gave way from an attack of dam-giri. He was very 
ill, and would often lapse into insensibility. His physicians tried all 
their remedies without avail; and although advised to give up proceed- 
ing farther by his Amirs, he would not consent. He was desirous of 
joining me, although he himself expected he should die on the wny. 
He told them, saying: ‘Take me onwards to the scene of operations 
while life remains; and when I am incapable of anything, then you 
may do as you consider best.’ He repeatedly inquired about me, and 
prayed that he might Inst out until he had seen me. It was impossible 
for them to halt anywhere, notwithstanding the state the Kbàu was in, 
because of the excessive cold, and the absence of water and forage, besides 
which, the very act of delaying in any one place would be the cause of 
increase of the malady ; and the only chance remaining was for him to 
be taken to a place where the effects of this dam-giri were by no means 
so great. The Amirs accordingly had taken the Khan to such a place; 
and on that day I arrived in his camp. The Khan had come to himself 
again on that day, and was much pleased at seeing me, and thanked 
God that I had come; and he actually recovered a little, so that we 
were able to conduct him into Nübrah, There a consultation was held, 
and each one gave his opinion; and I represented to the Khan that, 
with all my search and inquiries, I found there was no place in these 
parts of Tibbat where more than 1,000 men could find winter quarters, 
and such a small number were incapable of suppressing any outbreak 
or quelling any hostility if it arose, and that, with the exception of 
Kash-mir, no one could point out any other befitting place in which to 
remain for the winter. On the way, however, were several passes, in 
consequence of which, the weak state of the Khàün's condition would 
not possibly admit of his proceeding thither; that if the Khan con- 
sented to the arrangement, 1,000 men should be left in attendance on 
him, and he should return to Balti, where there was neither dam-giri to 
fear, nor passes to be crossed; while I, with the rest of the force, would 
proceed into Kash-mir and there remain for the winter, and when 
spring should come round we could act as might be deemed advisable. 
The Khan approved of this; and as it was understood at the outset, 
that Tibbat was not a country into which a large force could be taken! 


1 When (11066 Qî'ãn undertook tho final conquest of Khitae, in Rabi'n-1-aw wal, 
627 H. (March, 1230 A.D.), ho despatched a force of 20,000 men under his brother, 
Tali Khán, along with whom was the Juzbi, Tuqilqi, to enter that territory by the 
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[supported], the number originally fixed was only 5,000 in all: 3,000 
with the Khan, and 2,000 under my orders. Accordingly, the Khün now 
took 1,000 men along with bim, and marched towards Balti; while 
the remaining 4,000, with several Amirs of the Khau, proceeded with 
me towards Kash-mir. 

“The Kban reached Balti at the end of Libra; nnd of the chiefs 
of that part, Bahram, the Ja [or Jû-1], presented himself, and submitted 
to him, but the rest of the Ja-ian [plural of Jû or Jū-ī] of Balti, ns is 
usual among such infidels, showed hostility and contumacy. With 
Babram, Ji, leading the way, the force with the Khan attacked Shigar, 
which is the seat of Government and chief place in all Balti, and which 
was taken on the first attack. The men were put to the sword, while 
the women and children, and plunder, were appropriated by the Kbàn'a 
soldiers. After that they did not refrain from attacking other approach- 
able places in that mountain tract, but, where there were strong forts 
and difficult darahs, those they were unable to approach, and they were 
left alone in consequence. 

“On account of the depth of the snow that winter, no news could 
be sent from Kash-mir to the Khàün, and therefore the contumacious 
infidels gave out such reports as suited them and their infernal purposes, 
[Then, as now, all who defend their homes and their liberty, in these 
parts, and refuse “to come in," are all “rebels and freebooters," and 


their designs **infernal"], so that the troops in Balti had become ` 


anxious and depressed ; until, at the close of winter, the swift messen- 
gers whom I sent from Kash-mir to the Khan, to announce the con- 
quest of that territory, turned their sorrow into joy. In the beginning 
of spring, the Khan, with his force, retired from Balti; and the expedi- 
tion into Nübrah, which I had made preparations for undertaking in 
person, had been entrusted by the Khan to the great Amir, the Kokal- 
düsh, whose name has been mentioned before in the affairs of Kashghar. 
Through defective counsel, however, and want of unanimity and fore- 
sight among his forces, they had devastated all that tract in such a 
manner, that the whole of the people thereof had been roused to 
resistance. All that could do so had fled to the strong places, and only 
their families and feeble people, who could not be removed, were left 
behind. Abandoning them, they did not cease from plundering on 
the routes, and from sedition, aud other improper acts, As it was not 


sonthern ronte through Tibbst, and near the northern frontier of tho empire of 
Maha Cin, ® ® ® ® Tili's force was nearly perishing of famine, so that his 
men wore actually reduced to the necessity of eating human flesh and dry grass, 
and his further progress was stopped until nid was sent him, Beo Tubaqdt-i- 
Napiri, noto, page 925. 
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advisable for them [the force under the Kokal-düsh] to continue in 
Nübrah any longer, they had come to Mür-yol. Ta Shigün [the chief 
of that part] not having presented himself, one fort belonging to him 
was captured, and he and its defenders killed ; and they were occupying 
the place when I arrived from Kash-mir to present myself to the 
Khan, as I shall now proceed to relate. 

“Having set out from Nübrah, with the additional troops sent 
along with me by the Khan, as before mentioned, and rejoined my own 
force which I had left in the neighbourhood of Mar-yol, I advanced 
with all possible celerity towards Kash-mir. On the way, all the chiefs 
of Tibbat, through whose districta we passed, submitted, and added 
their fighting men to the number of mine, Some of Balti Tibbat lying 
in our way we made incursions into; andin the middle of Scorpio, in 
Jamádiu-s-sani, 939 H.! (February, 1533 A.D.), entered Kash-mir by 
the Zoji Lah or Pass [by the Diras road. I need not give here what 
he says about Kagh-mir and the operations therein: they are matters 
of history which | hope to discuss hereafter]. At the end of Shawwal 
(about the end of June, 1533 A.D.) we again set out from Kagh-mir 
on our return, by the same route as we had entered it, by Lar. On 
reaching the frontiers of Tibbat, most of the people of that part came 
and presented pésh-kagh [tribute], and their wealth, with the exception 
of those of Karsah [the “ Kartse" of the maps], which is a territory or 
district dependent on Tibbat, consisting of a darah or valley narrower 
than the heart of a miser, and the sides were steep in proportion, so 
that, at midday even, the route through it was dark. The people thereof 
were very bold and audacious, as they conceived it would be impossible 
to get at them. We reached the entrance to it after the time of midday 
prayer; and during the night every one made his preparations, aud 
waited for the next day to dawn. We attacked them, and they several 
times rolled down great stones upon the troops of Islàm, who, how- 
ever, scaled the towering heights, and at last gained the victory, As 
it was all mountain, the enemy could not easily escape, and consequently 
most of them were killed, and their families and their effects became 
the booty of the victors. This success produced a wonderful effect 
on other parts, the people of which could not offer us too much; and 
all the wealth of the Pürik district, or territory, dependent on Tibbat, 
was gathered in, and this I divided among the Amirs and soldiery, after 
having selected a few of the best things for presentation to the Khan.” 


1 This would be in February, 1533 A.D., but the sun enters Scorpio in October ; 
and the year 939 H. commenced on the 2nd of August, 1632 A.D. I think, thore- 
fore, the Mirzi must mean Rabi‘n-l-awwal or Rabi'n-s-sani, the third or fourth 
month, not the sixth month of the year as above. 
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Tug KHAN SETS OUT FOR YAR-KAND, HAVING NOMINATED THE AUTHOR 
TO PROCEED TOWARDS URSANG, AND THE KHAN'S DEATH. 


“After my return from Kash-mir to the Kbán's presence at 
Mar-yol, he held counsel with all his Amirs; and finding that he was 
unable to undertake the chief object of this expedition himself, that is 
to say, the destruction of the great idol-temple of Ürsang,! the place 
to which all the people of Khitae turn towards in prayer [most sacred 
place], and which he considered it was his duty ns a pious Musalmün 
to do, he determined to send me on that service. I was to take whom- 
soever I chose with me, and was to have entire control over every one, 
I determined to take my brother, ‘Abdu-l-lah Mirza, and my paternal 
uncle's son, Mahmüd Mirzá, and Jünkah Mirza, who is mentioned in 
the account of Küshghar; and of the common men I selected 2,000, 
and prepared for the expedition, Six days of Zi-Hijjah [the last 
month] were occupied in this, when the time came for bidding adieu to 
the Khin, who was going from Mar-ytl to Yür-kand. I accompanied 
him one stage on the way, when the time for separation came, He kept 
his looks fixed upon me as long as he could see me, as I did towards 
him as long as he was in sight, and then [ turned away with tearful 
eyes, and heart burning with the fire of separation from one I was never 
again to behold. I heard from him four days after, that he, having 
passed beyond the Süqiri ‘Uqbah or Pass, intending to push on after 
he usual religious observances of the ‘Id-i-Azha [10th of the month 
above named]; and this was his last epistle to me. After having 
observed the ceremonies of that festival he had set out, being taken 
on with all possible celerity; and he had cleared the Miz Árt’ [Ice 
Defile Pass] when his condition changed for the worst, throngh the 
noxious air of that tract. From thence to the place where the malady 
of dam-giri ceases to affect one was eight days’ journey [ordinary stages], 
and he wished to be taken on as quickly as possible. As the only 
hope of saving his life was to get him beyond its influence, they seated 
him on horseback, supporting him on either side, when an upright 
position is the worst possible one for a person suffering from this 
malady, and he ought to have been placed in a litter. They completed 
the eight stages in four days; and at the time of afternoon prayer, 
had reached a place within three farsakhs or leagues of where all 
danger from dam-giri ceases, when the good Khan breathed his last,” 
[Here Mirza Haidar pays a grateful tribute to his memory, and mourns 


| He writes thia name Orsang as well na Orsang. 
$ See my Notes, page 314. 
$ This word is not * mus,’ but mis, the ४ being long. 
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the loss of him who had cherished him from his boyhood, whose brother- 
in-law he was, in whose service he had passed twenty-cight years, and 
from whom, up to the very last, he had received constant proofs of 
affection and confidence. His death took place on the 16th of Zi- 
Hijjah, 939 H. (7th July, 1533, old style), aged 47. He was descended 
from Caghatae Khün, son of the Cingiz, or Great, Khan, and had 
reigned over Kashghar and Yar-kand for twenty years independently. 
Babar Badshah was his paternal uncle's son. ] 

"I passed the 'Id.i-Azbá at Már-yol, and then set out on my 
expedition against Ursing, We proceeded twenty days’ journey, meet- 
ing with none of the infidels of Tibbat; for such as there were 
had dispersed and entered into their forts, which were of consider- 
able strength, and in which they placed great confidence, and to 
capture which would have been a difficult matter, and the advantage 
to be gained thereby not equal to the trouble. So, leaving Iskandar 
Sultán, and my brother, *Abdu.l-làh Mirza, and my cousin, Mahmid 
Mirza to follow, with the heavy baggage and materials, and the weak 
mules, we set out with the light-armed troops and the strongest horses, 
with all possible celerity. On the lst of Safar (second month), 940 H. 
(21st of August, 1533 A.D.) we reached a place called BGar-yang, be- 
longing to a numerous nomad people (lit. dwellers in tents) of Tibbat, 
whom we came upon and harried, so that we captured near upon 300,000 
sheep, together with captives, horses, and other property, all of which 
became the booty of the soldiery. There we halted for some time to allow 
the cattle to graze in the pasture lands thereof, and to allow Iskandar 
Sultan, ‘Abdu-l-lah Mirza, and Mahmid Mirza, to come up. As I had 
gone on in advance, they were following at leisure; and on the Ist of 
Muharram (first month) of the year 940 H. (22nd July, 1533 A.D.), 
they had moved against one of those forts which I previously referred 
to, named Kárdün,! and having reduced its defenders to extremity, 
they applied for aid to one of the Raes of Hindüstan, and had brought 
thither 3,000 Hindüs, dagger-men [kafárah-dàr], infantry. Iskandar 
Sultán, and my brothers, with 200 of their men, moved to attack them, 
and with such haste, that only a few of that number kept up with 
them. My brother, *Abdu-l-lüàh Mirzà, was an intrepid youth, and 
k to this had performed brave deeds in the force along with the 
late Khan in Balti. Flushed therefrom, he did not wait for the troops 


1 Possibly “ Kirdam" of Walker's map in longitnde 81° 8*, latitude 30° 27’, 
and About eighteen miles south-west of his " Rakas Kal Lake," nonr tho frontiers of 
Hindiistan and Népil, bat I think it is much farther south than the ronte taken by 
Mirza Haidar. There is a place called Barkhal on some maps in about longitude 
84° 60°, and latitude 35° 30’, but that again is too far north. 

J. 1. 14 
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to come up, but foolishly threw himself upon the enemy, with only three 
men with him. The enemy surrounded them; and at this juncture, 


Mabmüd Mirza, with four others came to his assistance, charged among 


the enemy, and rescued ‘Abdu-l-lih Mirzà. Not content with this, 
'Abdu-l-làh [and the others] again faced about and charged their 
opponents; and he was again completely surrounded, when five heroes 
came up, and seeing them in this plight, they also charged the infidels ; 
but before they could reach them, they had cut my brother, *Abdu-I-lüh, 
into pieces, in such wise that every bit of his body, armour, and clothes 
remained in the possession of those infidels. ١ 

“ Having continued in the pasture grounds here [at Bar-ying] until 
the cattle were refreshed and reeruited, I sent back from this place all 
the booty that had been taken ; and having carefully selected 900 men 
from my force, with these I set out for Ursing. From Mar-yol of Tib- 


bat to this place is a distance of two months’ journey, and when within . 


one month's distance from it, we reached a point where there is a great 
köl or lake,! the circumference of which is forty farsangs [leagues], and 
on the banks thereof there is a fort which they call Tok [Thok] of 
Labok, or Labük, and there we happened to pass the night. Alas, 
when we awoke the next morning, the whole of the horses were dead 
with the exception of a very few which were half-dead and paralyzed 
or distorted! I had twenty-seven horses of my own along with me, aud 
by morning, but one remained unaffected, two others were half-dead, 
and twenty-four were quite dead ; and this was the effect of dam-giri, as 
before explained. 

" When we started from that place that morning one-fifth of tho 
troops only were mounted, and the rest had to march on foot. On the 
second day, a district or territory named Yam? was harried, and many 
captives were taken. The people thereof stated that from thence to 
Bangalah was a road of twenty-four days’ journey. At this time, of 


1 This lake seems to be the " Chargut Cho, or Lake" of the maps, tho largest 
of several west and north-west of the Tingri Nawar, and from which Lhasa is dis- 
tant about two hundred and fifty miles towards tho sonth-east, At tho rate of 
about twenty-five miles a day, which would be the average for horsemen in this 
part, it would be just ten stages from Lhisa, and about three hnndred and sixty 
miles northwards of Darjiling. Wo must, however, allow for the physical changes 
of nearly four centuries 

3 This evidently is the name which occurs in that of the Cho or Inko to the 
south-west of the “ Chargut Cho.” 

3 16 was by this route probably that Malik Tkhtiyáru-d-din, Mohammad, tho 


Khalj Turk, son of Bakht-yiru-d-din, and conqoeror of Bang-àl (Bengal) invaded | 


Tibbat from his capital, Lakhlagawnti, at tho close of the year GLO H. (1905 A.D.), 
as related in the 7hbhba4st-i-Nàgiri, pagoa 060—568, After he had passed "' 
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the force along with me, the number of mounted men whose horses were 
strong enough to go on, amounted to ninety only ; and with these I pro- 
ceeded four days' journey onwards to Asbaraq, from which to Ürsáng! 


great river, Bóg-mnti [tho Brahma-patr ?], which in volume, breadth and depth, 
was three times greater than the Gang, he pushed on for fiftcen days, and, on the 
sixteenth, reached the open country of Tibbat.” 

The Cingiz Khin while wintering at and around Gibari in the district to the 
north of Peshiwar, before hearing that all Tingqit and Tamghij was in a state of 
revolt, was desirous of entering Indis, and returning into Cin by way of Lakhan- 
awatî and Kámrüd; bnt, on hearing of thoso formidablo insurrections, he resolved 
to return by the way he came, by Baglin, Bukhara, and Samar-qand, where ho 
passed tho winter of 620.621 H. (1223-24 A.D.), and subsequently sot out for tho 
disturbed territories “by way of Lob and the country of Tibbat," that is, along tho 
skirt of tho Altin Tigh roferrod to in p. 89 note 5. 

1 It will be noticed that the Mirzà never mentions the name of any place 
called Lhasa, and yet, without doubt, he refers to the great temple or series of 
temples at the place known to us by that name. But from the context here, and 
what the old Jesuit travellora have stated, Lhias was the name of tho territory, nnd 
not of the temple, or place of residence of the Grand Lamah. In the map to 
Prejevalsky's travels, in tho “ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society," for 
May, 18387, " Utsang" appears as the name of the territory or province in which 
what we call Lhasa is situated. This may bo a vitiated form of Ursang, the name 
of the great temple according to the Mirza, 

According to the Jesuit Grueber, however, Lhasa was the name of the territory 
or province, and not the name of the capital and the residence of the Grand Lamah, 
where the great templo is, which he says is called “ Butala,” and which '*adjoined 
the city of Tonkir." From this it would seem that tho names have been changed in 
comparatively modern times since the Mirza wrote; but “ Butala” cannot bo 
Orsing, as the former temple was only built in 1614 A.D, 

It is not impoasible that the name Lhasa may have beon applied to the capital 
and great temple in the same manner that Sri-Nagar is called “ the city of Kash- 
mir:" not meaning that the city ever wns or ia called Kash-mir, but, that it was 
and is “the chief city of or belonging to the territory of Kash-mir." In the samo 
way, probably, Tonkir was styled “ Tho chief place or city of or belonging to Lhasa,” 
and from constant uso that name has been applied exclusively to the city where tho 
groat temple is, and where the Grand Limah resides. 

Grucber calla tho whole country Tangut [Tinggit of the Mughals and Turks], 
and senya it is divided into several parts, of which Lhasa, or Barantolo is the chief. 

In the account of Annndah, son of Mangqlin, son of Qubilie Qn in, in Tingqüt, 
the Tarikh-i-Alfi states, that Tîmûr Qàa'in, another grandson of Qubilie, who suc- 
coodod him, confirmed Anandah, his cousin, in the government of that territory ; 
and itis stated in that work, that '*Tingqüt is nn extensive territory on tho west 
side of Khitse, and Tíngqüt, in the langunge of Khitan, is culled Hawighi, that is, 
the rid kAdwah, or river, on the west, becanso most of the cities of Tinggut nre 


situated on the banks of that river [the Hoang-Ho?]. The great cities of thnt 


territory, which used to be the capitals and seat of government of that part from 
time to time, are five [the names of which are given, but only two can be written 
with any certainty, the othora having no vowel points; namely, Qanjanqu, which 
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only eight days' journey remnined. As, however, the horses of the men 
still remaining with me were falling, it became absolutely necessary to 
return. There was no help for it: and after setting out on our return, 
in six days we rejoined those we had left at Yam,! and from thence 
continued our retreat. This took place on the Sth of Rabi'a-l-ükhbir 
(fourth month: November); and at the end of Jamiadiu-l-akhir, we 
reached Tüm-Lik, distant from Mir-y6) twenty days’ journey, and again 
joined the men with the booty and plunder which had been previously 
sent back, At Tàm-Lik, which 1s one of the great territories of Tibbat, 
the people of Kokah, having come, said that they agreed to pay the 
Jaziah [a capitation tax ou infidels, or non-Musalmàáns], aud invited me 
to come thither and fix the same, such as their means wonld ndmit of. 
In consequence of this request, I proceeded towards Kokah, and be- 
tween it and Tam-Lik passed one night on the road [took him two days 
to go], and reached it. The people received me in the most hospitable 
manner; and I remained there three days, and fixed the jaziah on that 


might possibly be meant for Kong-tsang-fü of the Chinoso, and Ü-bálik. The others 


are written in the original, (Mm, ($3)! OF (5554, and . There are 
twenty-four lesser citios, besides towns and villages without number, and most of 
the inhabitants are Musalmāns. 


The authors of the Tarikh-i-Alfi, in another place, quoting from somo older 
works, state, that ''Tingqüut is described as a mountainous country (also) called 


Ankasie, The Mughals called the country, which contained cities, fortresses, and - 


many buildings, Aqashin or Qashin," the chief city, apparently, giving name to the 
country also. See also note |, pago 88. 

Tingqüt seems to be the Hya or Ning-hya of the Chinese, the capital of which 
is called Iriqi or Irqi in the Tinggit language, and Iriqià or Jrgia by the Mughals, 
There is still a “ Ning-hya-wei " close to the Great Wall, 

Bum-pa Khan-po, the Lamah, quoted elsewhere, states, that in 1205 A.D. 
“Chifigis [the Cingiz, or Great, Khán] entered Tibbat, and snbjugated all its 
provinces with tho exception of Mi-Nag." This invasion of Tingqüt, as the Mughals 
style it, took place in 603 H. (1206-7 A.D). The Lamah afterwards states that 
" Chifigis snbjagated Mi-fiag of Tibbat in 1225 A D., after which he died," This 
agrees with the Mughal accounts, which state, that, in 622 H. (1224.25 A.D.), tho 
Cingiz Ehin entered Tingqüt or Qishin, Shidarqü, the Tingri Khan, the raler, having 
assombled a vast army, intending to throw off the Mughal yoke. The cities of 

Qam-jiw, Ka-jo, Su-ji, Arümi or Urümi, were taken, and tho city of Ningii, 
evidently the Ning-hya of the Chinese, was invested. See Tubagat-i-Ndgiri, page 
1085. 

It must not be forgotten that Tibbat and parts adjacont have boon subject to 
some great earthquakes, which probably changed the face of the country in many 
parts, and the courses of rivers. There was a great earthquake in 1352 A.D., and 
another, a fearful one, in 1681 A.D. | | 

i This name is written Nim here — نهم‎ . Before it was Yam — يم‎ ٠ and I be- 


liove the additional point, making it Nim, ia an error of the copyist. 
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place [sic] at 3,000 Tibbati misgals [of gold], which are one migg@l and 
a half of our weight, and returned again [to Tam-Lik]. 

" Having completed this arrangement, I set out on my return ; 
and on the road disastrous news renched me of the breaking up and 
dispersion of the force originally sent with me, as will be presently 
explained. [Here reference is made to the acta of 'Abdu.r-rashid 
Sultin, the son and successor of the Inte Sultan, Saîd Khan, over 
Kàüshghar] Rashid Sultan, when he set to work to murder his 
kindred, and afflict and plunder them, despatched an agent into 
Tibbat, and entrusted him with several mandates bearing his seal. 
One was for his brother, Iskandar Sultan, who was along with me, 
saying: “I give up to thee the territory of Tibbat; and let Mirza 
Haidar and Mahmûd Mirza remain there.” To the rest of those com- 
posing the force, to every troop and standard, one of these missives was 
sent, to this effect: “ Every man who after this continues to remain in 
Tibbat, and does not immediately on the receipt of this order, forthwith 
disband and set out towards Yar-kand, his wife, family, and effects will 
be sold in Qirghiz! in exchange for horses.” As this order had been 
received when I was away at Kokah, as already mentioned, and had 
become known throughout the force, and its meaning fully understood, 
the men composing it, considering my absence very fortunnte, deserted, 
and set out with all haste towards Yar-kand. Only Iskandar Sultan 
and my cousin, Mabmüd Mirza, with a few followers, remained. Two 
days after this catastrophe I arrived at the stage or halting place [Tam- 
Lik] from whence the troops had dispersed and gone off. Iskandar 
Sultin and my cousin, Mabmüd, related what had happened, and 
advised that we should not move that day, but remain there over night, 
as some of those who had gone off had done so because they were help- 


1 In another part of his work the author mentions who the Qirghiz are, and 
which informntion people in the present day, for the most part, are ignorant of. Hoe 
says: “The Qirghiz are a tribe of Mughals, a division of the Oir-ats, of which 
latter race near upon 30,000 remained [in his day] within the limits of Turfán and 
Kàáshghar. These Qirghiz having manifested much hostility towards the princes of 
the other Mughals, they *eparated from them ; and the latter people, having become 
Musalmàáns, while the Qirghiz continned infidels, the other Mughals, in consequence, 
expelled thom altogether.” I have mentioned these facts, because we may be told 
hereafter that tho Qirghiz are a totally different race. 

Mirza Mubammad Haidar calla the tract which these Qirghiz inhabited in his 
day, Qirghiz likewise, that is, the country of the Qirghiz. 

Ibn Hauqal mentions tho country of Khirkhis or Ghirghiz, and says: “Tha 
country of Tibbat is situated between Khirkhiz and the empire of Cin. Cin lies 
between the sen and the land of the Ghuzz (Turks) and Tibbat; but the other parts 
[some 2[ of Tibbat were annexed to it." See page 85. 
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less, and knew not what else to do, and that it was probable some of 
the staunch ones would rejoin us. I had along with me in this expedi- 
tion some hundred veterans, champions, and leaders, who had served 
with me for years, and their fathers and grandfathers had also served, 
who had been with me in many conflicts, and whom I looked upon and 
trusted as equals and brothers, rather than as subordinates, They had 
been selected by me on many occasions for honourable posts, and on the 
part of whom hostility I considered wholly impossible; yet, even these 
deserted me in the night and fled. In the morning I found all had 
deserted me, but Jin Ahmad, Atkah,! whom I regarded ns my foster 
father, and one of my Qokal-tashis, named Shah Muhammad, whom I 
implicitly trusted, but he came back again, bringing five menial servants 
with him. I was thus relieved of the fear of being left entirely alone ; 
and altogether, that day, about fifty men assembled around me. From 
this halting place we now set out towards Mar-yol. It was the begin- 
ning of the winter season, and the sun had entered Capricorn, and the 
cold was so intense as cannot be described. Out of this number with 
me, some forty either lost a hand, foot, ear, eye, or nose, from the frost; 
and with the endurance of these afflictions and tortures we succeeded 
in twenty-five days in reaching Már-yol again. 

The Jü-iün of Mar-yol, Ta Shigin, [and] Raltah Jighdan, who 
have been mentioned previously, hastened to present themselves and 
tender their services, notwithstanding, that previously, they had been 
treated with severity, plundered, and their people killed. I was rather 
suspicious nt this, but, contrary to my expectations, they proceeded to 
perform various sorts of good service for us ; and, to assure us, stated, 
that it was four hundred years that from father to son they had been 
subjects of our Bidshahs, “we their subjects and servants, and they 
our protectors and nourishers;" that, “if at the time when [those 
Bàdshàáls came] in pomp and grandeur, with a great number of followers, 
and they themselves through fear and apprehension had committed any 
transgression or misconduct, it had been visited with corresponding 
punishment, according to usage in such cases. If every one among the 
Jo-iin of Tibbat had at that time submitted and presented themselves, 
they had done so out of fear and terror, but that now they offered 
their services in all sincerity and truth, and from their hearts, not 
from the tip of the tongue." The fort of Shiah or Shiyah, which is the 


L Atkah really means a tutor or instructor, — ^ «uporior servant entrusted with 
the education of his master's son. 

3 This word Qdkal-tish or Qókal-«dash, for it is written both ways, appears 
equivalent to a snbaltern, henchman, or armonr-boarer, | 

8 Only one of those, Ti Shigün. See page 99. 
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chief place and seat of Government of the Mar-yol territory, they 
gave up fto us as an offering; and we entered it, and took up our 
quarters therein. In short, we there enjoyed comparative luxury and 
comfort after all our hardships and difficulties. While there also, 
several of the men of the army, who had remained behind in that part, 
rejoined us; and among them was the Maulana, Darwésh Muhammad, 
of Qaráü-Tàgh, one of the followers of the Makhbdüm, the Khwaàjal, 
Muhammad Yüsuf. The Maulünü was a good man, and was exceed- 
ingly well acquainted with the Tibbati language; and he was on terms 
of friendship and intimacy with all the Jü-iàn of Tibbat. One, a 
Haji, from Kash-mir, also joined me; and he will be often mentioned 
in this work. In this manner over sixty persons were now collected 
about me, but all the soldiery had deserted and gone off [with the few 
exceptions referred to]. The latter, from the severity of the climate, 
and the difficulty and affliction that befel them on the way towards 
Yar-kand, found it was almost impossible to proceed. Those who 
persevered in so doing lost all their property, and 150 men among the 
number died from the excessive cold, and the remainder, half dead, 
succeeded in reaching Yar-kand, Another body turned back, and 
reached Mar-yol in a sorry plight. Again a body of about 500 men 
were got together, and we ancceeded in collecting about 10,000 sheep, 
go that we were able to live in comfort again. 

* When I returned from the Ursing expedition, and before reaching 
Mar-yol, I had, it will be remembered, despatched Jan Ahmad, the 
Atkah, and Shah Muhammad, the Qokal-tash, with presents and 
rarities, taken during the expedition, to Rashid Sultan, to Yar-kand, 
and to remind him of certain previons agreements between us. * * * * 
When that winter had come to a close, Rashid Sultan despatched 
Bédkan, son of Jan Ahmad, the Atkah, who is my Qokal-tash, and 
associated along with him, Hasan, Diwinah, to make his apologies and 
E regret at what had happened out of inadvertency, and of which 
he was much ashamed ; and therefore it was necessary to express his 
regret to that friend, meaning myself, at what had happened, Further, 
that the Maulana, Qodash, with 200 men, had been despatched to join 
me, and that my own servants who had reached his presence [with the 
presents], should return again without let or hindrance. He also sent 
me some horses nnd a few rarities. The receipt of this communication 
was satisfactory; nnd now great part of Tibbat acknowledged submis- 
sion to us. 

“Maulana Qodüsh arrived in due course, and along with him 
several trustworthy dependents of mine; and after the arrival of this 
party we moved towards the boundary of Tibbat which adjoins Kash- 
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mir, and all Balti paid its assessed revenue in n satisfactory manner. 
Sori, which is one of the places belonging to Balti, is the strongest and 
most defensible in that country.! Maulana Qodàüsh asked permission 
to go there and collect the revenue assessed upon it. I was not willing, 
as 1 know those infidels do not like that any one should see their 
darahs and strong places; and they had intimated that they would 
themselves come, and bring the revenue to me along with them, at the 
place where I then was, and therefore there was no necessity for sending 
any one to collect it. Fate, however, had decreed otherwise, and the 
Maulana went; and the Sora people waylaid him in a narrow defile, 
and without giving him any chance of resistance, slew him and twenty- 
four other trustworthy persons besides. Although my force numbered 
near upon 700 men, yet, from want of discipline and training, and 
deficiency of weapons, to avenge them was impossible; and much 
chagrined at not being able to do so, we moved from Balti to Tibbat-i- 
Zung-As-skür? [Zang-Skür], which is the name of one of the territories 
of Tibbat. It had not as yet been entered on account of its altitude,’ 
and the difficulty of approaching it; and the time for collecting the 
assessed revenue was not yet arrived, whén we appeared on the scene, 
to wait for the time, and in combination collect it. At this time a 
messenger came from one of the Ji-i* of Balti, Tungi Sukab, by name, 
who had done good service for me on a former occasion, saying, that 
now the opportunity had come for making a raid upon the murderers 
of Mauláná Qodàsh, and slaying the males in retribution for their mur- 
dering him and his party, and making their families captive. 

“I had sent back some of the men composing my small force, 
whose strength had failed them, to Mar-yol, so that I might be able 
to move quickly with the strong and robust. As an escort to these 
weak men, 1 had sent my cousin, Mabmüd Mirza, and a small party, to 
conduct them one stage on the way back, as the route was dangerous, 
aud, having conducted them through the dangerous part, to halt at that 
stage for the night. I told him to keep the horses of his party near 
him during the night on account of the danger of the locality; and a 
horse, while grazing near the place of his repose, came rather too close 
to his head. He strack the horse to make the animal move a little far- 
ther off, when it launched out nt him, and gave him such a kick in the 


1 The altitude of 86575, in the darah of that name, is just 10,624 feet above tho 
Bon lovel, and has lofty mountains on all sides of it. 
5 Also written Zans-kár, and Zis-kar by more recent anthors. See my Notes 
313. 
8 Zang-As-skar stands much higher than 8575. 
$ Ji or Jà-i, plural Ji-ian, is tho Tibbati for a potty udi Note to page 103. 
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forehead that it was beaten in to the extent of the size of the horse's 
hoof. The next day he came to me, and I examined the wound; and, 
according to the custom of the Mughal surgeons, I extracted the pieces 
of bone from the wound, and set to to cure him if I could. I sent 
word of this untoward accident to Tungi Sukib, who sent a message in 
reply saying, that as it appeared there was now a difficulty in my 
coming, if I would despatch a few men, he having captured Sori, would 
send me a fifth of whatever booty might be taken. This message 
reached me at Kbürbà,! in the centreof Zang-As-skir, where I was then 
halted; and 8७, where Tungi Suküb dwelt, was five days’ journey off. 
I accordingly despatched the Maulina, Darwésh Muhammad, of Qari 
Tügh, who was on very friendly terms with the Jü-iüns of Tibbat, along 
with Nur ‘Ali, Diwünah, who was one of the most trustworthy of my 
adherents, and who, when the troops deserted and went off towards 
Yür-kand, on the occasion previously referred to had returned to me 
again, These two I made leaders, and sent 70 men along with them; 
aud they proceeded, and reached the place agreed upon where they 
were to meet Tungi Sukab, 

“Two months almost had now passed since my cousin Mabmüd 
met with his mishap, and the wound had spread over his whole face. 
It was highly dangerous, on account of the severe cold, for him to 
remain in Zang-As-skir. Helpless, and not knowing what else to do, 
Isenthim back to Már-yól, remaining in Zang-As-skir myself, intending, 
that, after Mahmûd should have reached Mar-yol safely, I would myself 
set out towards Sórü and see whether the means of livelihood were 
attainable there or not. When Mabmüd reached the place where 
the horse had kicked him, on his way to Mar-yol, he remained there 
for the night; and in the morning, about the time of mounting to 
proceed onwards, he had unbound his head in order to apply a dressing 
to the wound, when the cold air affected his brain, and he became 
insensible. At the time of afternoon prayer a man came back to 
me in all haste; and I went off, and arrived at midnight, and 
Mahmüd was still unconscious. ® * ® ® He died the third day 
alter that, 9.9 ७. © 

५ At this time of sorrow and affliction, a man arrived, sent from 
the party despatched towards Sori, saying that Nûr ‘Ali, Diwanah, 
having combined with those sent with him, had seized the Maulana, 
Darwésh Mubammad, of Qari Tigh, and had gone off to Baghan, one of 
the Jü-iáns of one of the territories of Tibbat, whom the Maulana, it 
L said, had, on some previons occasion, deceived or imposed upon, 
and had badly wounded the said Bághàn, and placed his life in danger. 


1 Possibly “ Kuraha" of tho maps, 
J. 1. 15 
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These tyrants had made over the Maulini asa present to this infidel, 
and thereby having obtained permission of him to depart, they all went 
off to Yàr-kand, That Tibbati infidel killed the Manlana by fastening up 
his mouth with a wooden skewer! The Sori affair, in consequence of 
this incident, had to be abandoned. 

"I brought Mabmuüd's corpse to Mür-yol, and from thence sent it 
on to Küshghar to be deposited in the sepulchre of our forefathers. 
This affair happened in the beginning of winter, in Scorpio, when tho 
cold of Tibbat is so intense, that we proceeded to Mar-yol; and during 
that winter, and up tothe beginning of spring, we endured such hard- 
ships and misery as cannot be expressed. When spring came round, 
for the sake of the horses, I set out with 70 persons, for Ütlüq, a place 
to which people go, and which is noted throughout Tibbat for the 
nourishing powers of its grass. There I employed my time in hunting 
the wild ass, and the wild yak, and in due course returned to Miar-yol 
again. When I set out for Utliq, I had left Iskandar Sultan at Mar- 
yol in charge of the rest of the men; and now that all had assembled 
in one place, and the horses had become fat and strong, the men, unable 
any longer to endure the miseries and privations of this service, 
all of n sudden separated and deserted, and went off to Yar-kand. Only 
50 men out of the whole of them remained with us: all the rest had 
fied. At this juncture, Jin Ahmad, the Atkah, whom two years before, 
on the way back from the Ursang expedition, I had sent to Rashid 
Sultan with presents, as before mentioned, arrived from Yar-kand, and 
bronght me. information, which plainly showed that it would not be 
well or safe for me to remain in Tibbat any longer. This was the 
reason why I remained in it so long; for if I had left it and gone off 
any where else, Rashid Sultan would have been gure to have laid the 
fault on me; but now he had broken the most solemn promises aud 
compacts, confirmed by the most binding oaths, and they were buried 
in oblivion; but the breaking of his oaths lay on his own shonldera. 
Immediately after the arrival of Jan Ahmad, therefore, I prepared to 
set out towards Badakhshin.” 


Tus AUTHOR PROCEEDS INTO DBADAKHSHÁAN. 


"I have before mentioned that out of 700 persons along with me 
in Tibbat only 50 now remained, the rest having fled in the best manner 
they were able towards Yür-kand. I have likewise mentioned the 
difficulties and hardships met with on the routes in Tibbat, through 
want of forage for horses, the lack of firewood, the excessive coldness 
of the nir, and the difficulty of communication. All these difficulties 
exist to that degree that, even the mildest nature would refuse to put 
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ap with such; and besides all these, there is the impossibility of obtain- 
ing a sufficient quantity of food and clothing, and other necessaries, 
and particularly horse-shoes, which on such rontes cannot be dispensed 
with. Consequently, what with the failing strength of the horses, and 
want of food for them, and other matters, it was found impossible to 
continue any longer in Tibbat. We could neither go to Kash-mir, nor 
Kashghar, nor Turfán, nor Hindüstün: all were impossible of attain- 
ment as being unsafe, The only part in which there was a hope of 
security, and a chance of being well received, was Badakhshan. No 
one [among us] had seen any practicable route leading from Tibbat into 
Badakhshün which did not enter Kashghar [territory P]; bnt among 
those men who had deserted with the intention of going off to Yar- 
kand, and had come back to us again, one, named Jahan Shah, had, on 
& previous occasion, related, that he had heard from the people dwelling 
in the Kobistan of Yür-kand, who were talking together on the subject, 
that from a place called Tagha-nak there was a route in this way and 
that way, which came ont into the Pa-mir of Badakhshan.! I had at 
this juncture made inquiry of Jahan Shah about this route, and we 
now set out to follow this road which as yet we had not seen. Of the 
fifty men remaining with me, as [ have before mentioned, several of 
them, on account of want of strength to accompany us, remained in 





Tibbat, and with twenty-seven in all I set ont. What with the lack 


of the necessary equipment for such a journey, and want of strength in 
the cattle, the difficulties of the route, and the intense cold, althongh 
the sun was in the constellation of Virgo [month of Angust), the dam- 
ger was considerable; for when we reached a place called Qara Quram 
[' Place of the Fallen Black Rocks ']3 at the time of the setting of 
the sun, the river there, which is of considerable size, became com- 
pletely frozen over, and everywhere, where the ice was broken to obtain 


| I hope it will be noted here that, oven three hundred and sixty-five years 
ago, the Pa-mir, or a largo portion of it, belonged to, and formed part of, the 
territory dependent on HBadakhshün. Russians will probably have the assurance to 
state that the Pa-mir, or any portion of it, nover belonged to Badakhehin. Another 
portion of it was subject to the rulers of Kaahehar. 

3 This doos not seem to bo the Pass of that name incorrectly written and 
" popularly '' called, the *' Karakoram '" Pass, bat a place much more to the wost, 
and so called for the same reason na the other—*''The Place of Fallon Black 
Rocks" To go from Mar.yol to the "Qari-Quram " Pass would have taken tha 
5 aud his party somo 200 milos farther enstwards than there was any necessity 
for, and tho retracing of his steps weetwardsa would have added a similar distance. 
Besidos, it is montioned, that on the third day after Iskandar Saltin soparated from 
them at the point [Taghá-naq], where this anexplored ronte into Badakhshin 
branched off from the Yár-kand road, they in three days reached the Ras-kim 
darah. Soo my Notes, pago 307. 
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water, not a drop was to be procured. We used our utmost endeavours 
to obtain some up to the time of the prayer before going to sleep, but 
without success. The cattle, which during the whole day had passed 
through a tract subject to the dam-giri malady, were thus without 
water on reaching their halting place, and forage for them was as scarce 
as silver to collect; and the little barley that was given them, they did 
not eat through want of water. At this juncture, Jin Ahmad, the 
Atkah, said that he remembered having once seen a spring hereabouts, 
nnd that it was necessary for us to go on about half a farsakh (league) 
farther to reach it. We did so, and he pointed out a place among the 
ice where it should be broken. This was done, and water was found, 
and the cattle were watered ; but there was a mule with us, one of the 
strongest among all the animals, which got lock-juw for want of water, 
nnd notwithstanding all its efforts to do so, it could mot drink, and 
died. Consequently, the necessary things with which it used to be 
laden had to be abandoned. 

"Having reached the point where this unexplored route leading 
into Badakhghan branched off [from that leading to Yár-kand ], Iskandar 
Sultan requested me to give him permission to leave us, saying he 
t would go to Rashid Sultan, and that perhaps out of brotherly feeling! 
and kindness, he might take pity on him,as he might now be probably 
satiated with the destruction he had already wrought upon his kindred.’ 
I tried all I could to dissuade him, and assured him that no favour 
was to be hoped for from such an one. The difficulties and hardships 
of the way, and the distressed condition we were in, combined with 
want of resolution, and the uncertainty, tended to render him desperate, 
and the road of reason was veiled from his mind's eye. I nevertheless 
complied with his request and wishes, and despatched four men along 
with him. Five persons having thus separated from us out of twenty- 
seven, I proceeded on my way with the remaining twenty-two; but on 
account of their being without shoes, several of our horses broke down. 
The very same day that Iskandar left me, at the time of afternoon 
prayer, I had the good luck to kill a wild yak; and we drew pieces of 

its hide over the hoofs of the broken down horses [in place of shoes], 
and carried away as much as we possibly could of its flesh. Of food, 
save some barley, merely sufficient for the horses for one or two days, 
none remained, therefore this yak was quite a God-send for us. We 
loaded the horses with as much of its flesh as they could possibly bear 
—abont enough for us all for four or five days—and even then three- 
fourths of the flesh remained, which we loft as a feast for the crows and 


, 1 They were not brothers by tho same mother, Rashid Sultan's mother was 
one of Sultan Said Khán's other wives. 











* 
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ravens of those parts, which doubtless, they banqueted upon to their 
hearts' content. In this way we continued to proceed by conjecture, 
and next day we killed another wild yak, very much larger and finer 
than the previous one; nnd the following day it so happened that tho 
Provider of Daily Bread furnished us with food in plenty. 

“From the account given of this route by Jahan Shah, I conjec- 
tured, that in six days more we might reach inhabited tracts; but on 
the third day after separating from Iskandar Sultan, at about break- 
fast time [between sun rise and noon—the early forenoon], we reached 
a place where several men were, some of whom, household by household, 
came forward to meet us with great cheerfulness and good will. We 
inquired of them about the route and our destination. They told us 
that the darah or valley we were then in was called Rás-küm,! and that 
from where we then were to the Pa-mir was five days’ journey. 
Having now reached the habitations of men, and such men as we here 
met with, we recovered from the hardships and troubles of years in 
the rest and ease we here obtained. The people took from us every 
horse whose strength had been exhausted, and exchanged with us, and 
replaced them with others very good and strong. Of food and drink 
they placed before us the best of every thing they possessed, and 
pressed us to partake. The men on beholding me would weep involun- 
tarily, and in passing me would say, in their own idiom: “Thanks be 
to God, that of our sovereign's descendants of four hundred yeara, thou 
at least art left. We are thy sacrifice, and we dedicate ourselves to 
thee with our families, and people, and all we possess.” At every 
place we reached, the whole of the people, with thoir families, used to 
accompany us, notwithstanding I forbade them to do so, and would 
willingly have excused them, but it was of no use, and for the space of 
seven days, they conducted us, with the utmost honour and kindness, 
and endearing expressions, to the Pa-mir, nnd they even wanted to 


1 The ronte taken by the Mirza led nearly due west into the Darah of Ris- 
küm, through which a considerable river flows, which, in about the parallel of 76? 
east. longitude, turns towards the north, and nnites with the river of Yár-kand. On 
the south side of this darah a rauge of high mountains separates the Ras-kim from 
the Kanjut Darah, which routes nre described in that part of my Notes on 
Afghénistán, eto., which has not yet seen the light; but some information respecting 
these parts will be found nt page 3165 of that work. 

This route taken by Mirza Haidar three hundred and sixty odd years ago, is 
that which, in the account of “the Pevtsof Expedition," given in the “ Geographi- 
cal Journal" for July 1893, page 62, is anid to be absolutely unknown! I gave 
an account of it, from Mirza Haider's description, thirteen years before, in 1880, 
in my Notes which see, 

3 Seo Note 2, pago 87. 
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accompany us, with all their families and belongings, into Badakhshan. 
At last, I managed to dismiss these kind-hearted people, and proceeded 
onwards into Badakhshan, to Suliman Shah Mirzi, who is the son of 
Mirza Khan, who was my maternal aunt's son. He came forth to 
receive me, and did everything in his power to show me honour and 
respect; and I gave thanks unto God, that, after all these dangers, 
l had reached such a place of safety and security. 

“At the time that I reached Akhawan, which is the sar-Aadd,! or 
boundary of Badakhshán? [on that side], a man in the service of Rashid 
Sultan who was there on some affair, presented himself before me; and 
I gave him a letter in Turki to deliver to Rashid Sultan, on the subject 
of his recrennt conduct and unfaithfulness. * * * # He, soon 
nfter, had the kindness to expel from his territory my wife, who was 
the mother's sister of Rashid Sultan himself, and sent Iskandar Sultan 
before mentioned, along with her. Another great favour on Rashid’s 
part was, that he did not plunder her of all she was possessed of, as he 
had treated others of his kindred. "They, in much anxiety of mind, 
and in very distressed circumstances, along with some others, about ten 
in all, arrived in Badakhshán,"s ® ® ® ® 

That winter was passed by Muhammad Haidar Mirza in Badakh- 
shan in comparative comfort, and, in the spring, in the hills and plains 
thereof; aud in the summer he came to Kabul. There many others of 
the family of the late Sultan Sa'id Khan, expelled from the Káshghar 
territory by Rashid Sultan, also arrived. Subsequently Muhammad 
Haidar Mirza set out for Hindüstàn; and when he reached Lahor, 
Kamran Mirzáà [son of Babar Badshah] was then there, who received 
him with honour and great kindness. He says, that about this time, 
Sim Mirza, son of Shih Ismáà'il, Safawi, and brother of Shah Thama- 
sib, the then ruler of Irán Zamin, tried to take Qandahar from Kamran 
Mirza. This event happened in 941 H. (1538 A.D.), but, after invest- 


| This word incorrectlJy written, “ Sarhad, has been mistaken for the propor 
name of a place, and still appears in our maps ng such, and also na '* Sarkad Mak- 
han." The Wskhàán district terminates here, as the words Sar-hadd-i-Wakhan 
monn; and this place is not more than mu) or twenty miles from the Palpi 
Bang Pasa. 

5 Bocanse Wükhán has always been part of the Badakhshin territory. 

$ Mirza Mubammnad Hnidar forgave 'Abdu.r-rnsbid Snltán—for *Abda.r. 
rashid is his correct or full name—for his ill-treatment of himself nnd friends, as 
he had been led to commit most of his misdeeds by ono of his Amirs, Muhammadi 
by name, of the Burlis tribe of Mughals, whom he subsequently rid himself of, and 
repented of his misdeeds. When Mirzê Mnbammad Haidar wrote his work im 
^ 953 H. (1546 A.D.), he named it aftor 'Abdu-r-rashid Sultan and styled it '"'Tárikh- 
i- Rashid.” 
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ing it for eight months, Kamran Mirza arrived with an army from 
Libor, defeated Sam Mirza, and relieved the place. 

l propose shortly to give the other valuable geographical details 
contained in Mirza Muhammad Haidar's work, respecting Turkistán 
and Mughalistan, and other matters, In case nuy one hereafter should 
avail himself of any of the information contained in this paper, it is to 
be hoped that it will be acknowledge. 

The following brief account of the western part of Tibbat is from 
the observations of the Mir, ‘Abdu-l-karim, son of Mir Ismail, of 
Bukhara, who was there in 1224 H. (1809 A.D.). He had gone the 
preceding year, in company with the Mirza, Muhammad Yûsuf, from 
Bukhara, on a mission to Constantinople by way of Moscow. From hia 
account we can gain some idea of the state of western Tibbat about the 
same time that the Hon'ble Mount-Stuart Elphinstone was at Peshawar 
on his mission to Shah Shaja‘u-l-mulk, the Saddzi ruler of the Afghan 
State. *Abdu-l-karim states, that :— 

" There are seven Tibbats, three of which are subject to Kash-mir, 
and the other four are independent, and have a Raja, that is to say, 
a Ruler, of their own. The most of the people of the Tibbats are 
followers of the faith of the Qalmāq [Qal-I-màq], Mani, and some are 
Majus | Magians]. Corn and provisions are scarce, and mauy of the 
people are very poor. Barley meal and flour of millet are obtainable, 
They give a daughter to ten husbands; and, if any one should take one 
of the people away and make a Musalman of him, there is no hindrance: 
One "l'ibbat — 'l'ibbat-i-Kalan [or Great 'Tibbat]—is parallel with Kagh- 
mir for fifteen stages. When a party of merchants make a purchase 
of shals, they make up three or five parcels or packages into a bale or 
bundle, and ns many bundles as there may be, they make over to the 
charge of Kash-miri porters hired for the purpose, who convey them on 
their shoulders, and reach Tibbat in fifteen days. As the route is 
difficult and mountainous, horses and mules cannot pass that way, and 
porters are hired upon all occasions. If a merchant so desires, he hires 
two men, who have small pads fastened to their shonlders; and he 
D the shoulders of one of them. The man takes hold of one foot 
of thé merchant on one side, in front, and the other foot is towards the 
porter's back; and in this manner he goes along with ease and comfort. 
The other porter takes his turn to relieve the first, nnd in this manner 
they proceed on their way. ® * ® ® Horses can go into Great 
Tibbat, and merchants avnil themselves of them, and ride horses in 
going by that route. 

“When a Karwan (vul. **caravan") proceeds from Tibbat towards 
Yar-kand, which is a territory belonging to Kbitàe, they have to pro- 
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ceed a distance of forty stages, through a part where there are neither 
inhabitants nor cultivation, and where neither firewood nor forage is pro- 
curable; only water can be obtained. It is a kóhistün (mountainous tract) 
black and arid, but one thing may be said in its favour, and that is, 
that highway robbers are not found in that part. People proceeding 
from Tibbat to Yar-kand, and vice versd, take provisions for forty days 
along with them, such as bread, clarified butter, and flesh. In that 
mountainous solitude there are black crows, so that whenever a horse, 
through fatigue, lies down aud falls asleep, these crows come upon the 
animal and peck out its eyes. There are also wolves, that, if they 
chance to find a man alone, they will attack and rend him. These 
crows, too, if they perceive a man through fatigue lying down, several 
of them collect about him and blind him, and after that devour him, 
The route is very rough and difficult, and besides this, an exhalation 
arises from the ground like unto the samüm [rul.“‘simoon”]. If a 
person should venture to move along somewhat quickly, this noxious 
vapour or exhalation, reaches his brain, and he becomes affected after 
the manner of people on board ship with sea-sickness, At times people 
die from its effects. Some apply garlic to the head, some smell 
it, sometimes lime-juice is taken, and the person affected recovers; but 
a great number of horses perish of that samüm.! 

" At times it so happens, that a merchant has ten loads of goods, 
and takes with him twenty horses by way of precaution, to conpeg the 
goods, and barley, bread, and other necessary stores. By chance, the 
whole of his horses perish on the road [from this malady ?]. The 
merchant then places his loads piled one over the other, in an open 
place, and covers them with mats or felts, and marks the place with a 
heap of stones. If the merchant is going from Tibbat to Yar-kand 
when such an accident befalls him, he comes on, with the persons along 
with him, to Yar-kand, purchases fresh horses, and goes back and 
fetches his property. If, on the other hand, he is going from Yar-kand 
to Tibbat when he has the misfortune to lose his horses, he considers 
which place is the nearest to him, and he proceeds thither, and brings 
on horses to carry the loads. If he should remain away for years, his 
goods sustain neither loss nor injury 

"In that mountainous part, there are cattle which they style gūtās 
(yak), the tail of which is bushy like that of the fox, but very long, 
which they fasten to the head of their faghs* or standards, which 


١ This, of course, is dam-giri already described by Mirza Haidar. 

f The greater the number of yäk tails appended to the t&gh or standard, tho 
greater the rank of the lender to whom it belonged. Thus we read in the old writers, 
in the wars between the Christians and the’ Usmanh Turks, about Pashis d so many 
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hang down like the hair of women. There are a number of these 
animals met with on this route; and in Tibbat they are domesticated in 
great numbers, and draw loads like as do buffaloes. The flesh and 
milk of these animals are very delicious. The writer of this, the 
humble Mir ‘Abdu-l-karim, Bukhari, proceeded twice into Kash-mir ; 
once, when in his sixteenth year, from Hirat, by Qandahar, Kabul, 
Peshawar, and Muzaffar-übüd, and returned by this very route through 
Tibbat. On the other occasion, he proceeded from the territory of 
Bukhara [and] from Simi-pülád [Semipolntinsk], which is the termina- 
tion of the Masqs! [Moscow—Rnssian] territory in that direction, and 
by Tiah, 34-50, Küshghar, Yar-kand, and Tibbat, to Knsh-mir, in 
1224 H. (1809A.D.), and returned from thence by the same ronte. On 
the way through Tibbat a calf of the qifdis was found asleep, and 
I killed it with a pistol; and the flesh was delicious. Those who go 
into Tibbat to purchase the tibhat, that is the pashm [wool] of the 
goats, which pashm is used in the manufacture of ghals in Kash-mir, 
bring back zedoary (curcuma zedoaría) from thence along with them. 
“The particulars respecting Tibbat are, that it is a very mountainous 
tract of country, lying between the countries of Khità and Hindüstün. 
It is very long in extent from west to cast, but much less in breadth, 
while its elevation is so great that its mountains throw their heads to 
the sky, and its routes are as hard as the hearts of misers. It is three 
months' journey [from the part of Tibbat referred to] to what they 


tnila ; not that the Pashia were farnished with caudal appendages themselves, but 
their tighs or atandards. 

In Rajab, 602 H., February, 1206 A.D., when the title of tho Cingiz, or Great 
Khan was assigned to Timur-ci, at tho quriltde, or general assembly, held on that 
occasion, he set up a white tigh or standard, consisting of nine degrees, or tails, 
indicated by as many tails of the ghajz gal or bor grunniens; and he was seated on a 
high throne with adindem on his head. Nine is the particularly venerated nnmbor 
among the Mughals, that being the numbor of the first nino chiefs of their i-mdq 
before the general massacre of the Mughal people by the Tattir i-mig. Sea 
Tubagdt-i-Ndgiri, page 881. 

1 The author in mentioning Rusinh and Kusiün (Russians) says, in ono place 
in his work, respecting tho distance intervening between their territory and Organj 
and Bukhara at that time —just eighty-five years ngo —that, “ the difficultios by the 
way, the scarcity of water, firewood, and provisions, and the cold and snow of 
E and exocssivo heat of summor, nre such, that tho Rasiin, in consequence, 
have no desire or inclination in that direction [in which he, like many others, was 
mnuoh mistaken], tho Almighty God, having, of His Mercy, placed thereby between 
the people of Islam and the Yajij-like Rosin [referring to Yijij Majij—Gog and 
Magog], an Alexandrian barrier, otherwise those parta possessed neither the power 
nor the energy to withstand the armies of those infidels.’ 

At the period in question tho Russinns were otherwise engaged. 


= J. 1. 16 
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call Lambah [Lhasa ?], where is the temple or place of worship of the 
people of Qalmüq [Qal-I-màüq], and an assemblage of Brahmans [! Bud- 
dhists he must mean]. Some relate that tho {abit [bier or coffin] of 
Mani, the Naqqàsh,! is preserved there. This territory of Lümbah is 
in the possession of the Badshah of Kbita; and in it dwell people who 
are nomads, and live in khargahs [felt tents] in the open country and 
uncultivated tracts, who possess a vast number of sheep nnd goats. 
Their goats are of large size, and their pashm abundant, like unto 
the sheep of this country [the country where he wrote]. In the month 
of fir [June], the shepherds dig up zedoary from the ground in the mounn- 
tains and wilds; and rhubarb, and māmirān [a root yielding a yellow 
dye] are also brought from that part. "There isa class of people, who 
having clubbed together, go out into the different mountain districts of 
this territory with their sheep, and from every here and there buy up 
the tibbat or pashm of the goats, from half a Auqqah (a fardel or parcel) 
to ten Augqahs, and purchase the male goats also that the natives have 
to sell. Having put the pashm into saddle-bags, they fasten them on 
to their sheep; and in this way, in the course of two months, collecting 
pashm from different places, they manage to load a thousand sheep or 
more.” 


1 The name of a celebrated painter who lived in the time of Ard-shir, but 
somo say, and more correctly so, in the time of Bahrim Shah, rnler of Irün Zamin, and 
who appeared in the world after the time of our Saviour upon earth, and gave 
himself ont to be an apostle, upon which Hurmüz Shih, son of Babrim, put him 
to death. 

Another account is, that Mini appeared in the world in the middle of tho third 
century, nnd gave out that ho was the paraclete or comforter promised by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and soon founded n numerous sect, The ruler of Iran Zamin ordered 

him to be seized, upon which he fled into tho country of tho Turks (which includes 
Mughals and ‘Tattara), His religion was a mixture of Magian, Hindi, and Christian 
tenets; and among his followers were even Christian patriarchs and bishops, His 
sect were, from his namo, known in Europo as Manicheans, 
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Two copper-plate inscriptions of Kulastambha-déva, an Eastern Odlukya 
King —By Basu MAN MOHAN Caakravarti, M, A. B. L., Deputy 
Magistrate.! 

[Read February 1891.] 

These copper-plates were secured by me from the Rághava Disa 
Math in the Town of Puri, Orissa. They have been kept in the 
Math as sanads of the Math itself, but they do not appear to have 
any connection with it. 

When I got them, the plates were very dirty, and the inscriptions 
hardly legible. I cleansed them by rubbing with tamarind and hot 
water, and then rubbed afresh with chalk. "The letters can now be dis- 
tinctly seen, 

One plate is broader and more complete; it will be called A. 
The other plate is longer and will be called B. Plate A is 81" x 61'* 
x j". It is covered with writing on both sides without any margin. 
On the front face are 22 lines; on the back 21. The letters are on 
an average l1" x 1". Plate B is 9" x 51" x 1". Like plate A, it is 
closely written on both sides up to the edge, with 19 lines on the 
obrerse side and 18 on the reverse. "The letters are 1" x1". 

From the middle of the top of both the plates rises a circular piece. 
The one in plate A contains on its face a half moon, below which is 
a boar (or a bull) sitting above a line, which with another line encloses 
the words तेमां Şa (Qrimám Kulastambha-déva). Below the foot 
line are some letters not clearly traceable. The piece in B has a boar at 
the foot standing, above which are nearly the same words चोमा vsremi2q. 
At the top is a half-moon. These circular pieces were evidently the 
seals of the granting king. 

The letters look like the 10th century Kutila inscription given 
in Prinsep's work. The text purports to be in Sanskrit, but has 


! [The publication of this and the following paper has been greatly delayed, 
owing to difficulties exporienced by the anthor in securing an accurate copy of tho 
extremely incorrect Sanskrit of the plates, The text is that given by the author, 
the plates not being available for comparison, En.) 
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been badly transcribed. Orthography and grammar do not appear to 
have been much attended to. The context is not therefore clear every- 
where. I have given a verbatim rendering withont attempting revision. 

The inscriptions generally agree till we come to the grant itself. 
They begin with an invocation to Civa; then follow the praises of 
Kulastambha-déva, born by a boon from the goddess Stambhégvari, 
and his son or governor (Kodalo ?) Kaeba Deva. Then come the grants. 
In B, the village Pajar in Uloékhand Sub-Division was bestowed on 
Bhataputra Véluka, a Brahman, In A, the village Kürkanira in the 
same Sub-Division was bestowed on Bbhütaputra Madhusódana son of 
Bhata Vélu, probably the aforesaid Vēlu (-ka), a Brahman of the Vaccha 
Gotra, Yagvirigaya Pravara of the Yajurvéda. The grants are followed 
by the usual glokas of the Mahabharata regarding the punya of Jand gifts 
aud the sin of resuming them, 

Kulastambha-déva is mentioned as having been born in the Cülki 
Kula (lines 3-4), which cannot but be the Cálukya line. The posses- 
sion of the plates by an Orissa Math, the Telugite sort of name, 
Bhata Veln (alias Véluka), the word Kalinga (lines 21-22), coupled with 
the absence of any dates or any year of reign (so common in other 
dynasties) point to the Eastern Calukya dynasty. The insignia of tho 
boar on the seals are also worth noticing. The Eastern Calukya dynasty 
ruled from about 610 A. D. to 1084 A, D., or for four centuries and 
a half (!). The letters are certainly not later than the llth century. 
Kulastambha-dóva must therefore be placed before the 11th century 
A. D. 

Beyond this there are no certain data to go on. If Bhata Vēlu 
be believed to be identical with Véluka, a period of some 12 or 15 years 
might be supposed to have elapsed between the two grants—slight dif- 
ferences in the letters (such as #, X) corroborate this difference of 

time. Then Kulastambha-déva could not have reigned less than 15 or 
20 years. Is Kulastambha a surname of Gupürka Vijaydditya III ( 3) 
who reigned 40 or 44 years, and who, according to Sir W. Elliott, con- 
quered Kalinga? Guninka Vijayaditya IlI (Vijayaditya II of Elliott's 
list) began to reign in the middle of the ninth century, A. D., a dato 
consistent with the old form of the Kutila characters in the inscriptions. 
Kulastambha-deva might also be identified with Kulottugga Ghoda- 
déva, the celebrated monarch of the Cólas, who flourished towards the 
close of the eleventh century A. D. 

Through the kindness of the owner, I send ono of the plates to the 
Society for comparison. 

1 Sowell's sketch of the Dynaaties of S. Indin, pp. 13-15. 

3 Do. p. 12. 


५. 
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PLATE A. 
Onvense. 
< स्वस्ति जयति grrgafaufuz (त्‌) faxuqeve 
चर याम्बृजगा गिमयामयखभाशितपि wy sera 
THE गिरिशः क्तम्मेश्वण्लिव्यवस्प्रसादे »r 


ल्कोकुले भू (त्‌) च्तितिप्रच्ञाताराः star ) ' ) कलस्तम्भदेव प्र 
ete: raat ययोद्य तापितारी भाखविचित्रयचिरो 
جوع‎ चारु wr (शो? ) staat सदाशिवपुरोगम नियमागो | 
द्वाजैये न्रिंजयशो धरधवने रयो नित्यमात्मनस्तदि 
व मुङ्कमितोरुकिर्ती तस्यात्मजोश्च(त्‌) जगदेकविरः || ज 
यशो (wt?) ल सत्‌ खङ्गनिपातभिताः खमन्ततो यान्ति रणे दि 
प्रान्तयो राजचकतिलकः agut यातौद कामिमि 
सुख मनोहरकपरेः शक्गोचिताच्ितवधूवद्नार 
विन्दे देशान्‌्चकार fact gaat ufeq तस्मादलो 
quifea at (वै) ) श्विरितः पग(? रा) क्रमाक्रान्त समस्तदिकूटः दान 
प्र(ब)ताद्‌कर प्रतोलिमां दिरवारनेन््रप्रतिमोभवसेतुः | कोदा 
लो कच्छदेव दिजगुरुचर्णाराधनाशल्ताचेता आमा द्व्वार्वौ (? वै) 
रिप्रवरकरिघटा कुम्भकुटाकवारः दातासत्वेकनि्षो जग 
त Stvar य पाथिवेश्च प्रतितः | ( क?)च्छेप्यमलान muy ou 
कटभ्रूजवला चाखिताः शे()शच सकल गोन्द्रमौविथः प्रम 
माहेश्वरः समरङ्गमिताडेष We माहाराज Bt र (? कु ) लस्तम्भ 
देवः शझ्नोटकावलयः परु ( ? री) क्रमतः य (त्‌ ) यन्मेमण्डले स्मि (न्‌) 
भावीतः रुाजन्‌(नि?)कराएचा माहासामन्त नगरनानपि यथा का 
ल (? लि) Kea विशयपतिः निधिकार्िणः (*) जनपद समादिस 
(*) Plate B differs from this place as follows :— ١ 
रोण wu करण कक्षय यथार्द्धि विधसतिः qure 
यथाद्सिति विदितमस्त भवतां गो उच्लो खण्ड 
सम्बस्धः AIT OF Sart करतः सो देश स 
ब्येवाधा fafa चतुय सिमा लय परी क 
रत que कर स्तर क १०(?) च्यायिद्धा 
विनिगेत vega वेलकस्य wr ण 
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PLATE A. 
REVERSE. 
ति विदितमस्तु भवता ) ) गो sen ( ? लो) au सम्बन्धः FIT fat 
याम सजलस्थलशयद्ारारान्यः चतुसिमाप्रयन्तः न केचीत 
वाधाकरशे ma: प्रतिपादितोस्माभीयतः WIZU व 
च्छकुपालकस्य दत ताम्न्रसासनः वच्छगोचः ATCT 
यप्रवरः agate वरणाः HET मधुसोदनः तस्य 
पिता भट वेलुः अतिघाविगेतः सलिलधाराएर्सरेन 
तन्द्राकंसमकालमकरीकत्य प्रतिपादिनः यस्ययस्य य 
दा भूमि तस्य तस्य तदा फलमाभ्ूदफक्ाञ्राद्का य प्रदता 
नुपालनः खदता प्रदतम्बा जो रेत वसुंधराः FST 
यां afa xum पिचुभी ae पच्यते शळोवरिसहरा 
नि सर्गेमोदेती भूमिदः SAAT aT च दावव नके ब्र 
Sra: fue गवाभेकं भूमिमेकद्धेक्लं FTA माया 
तियावताभ्ूतिसंज्चवः हरति ारयति भूमिं मन्द्‌ वृ धिस्त 
मात खबडो वारुणपासे eu (3p) नोनिस्च गछ्छति uut 
द्‌ प्रतिगेक्नातिः तस्य भूमि प्रदखौण डभवतो 1 
न्यकर्मानिः मितो सगंगामिनः fa कमलद्‌ला 
aia sm ओमनुचिन्त्य मनुष्य जि(वि)तं a सत 
वा मिदमुदाच्चि (त) बुधा afe पुरुसेघु कित्र(त्ति) यो विलो 
mt लिखितमिदं पद्‌ कायस्थ wrereitefaute 
केन उ (त्‌) कोख कासाराकुलपुञ्रकनानय जाकेन 
उण्ाच्तरमधिता (? का) च्तराम्बा यदुर्पारलिच्तित च + प्रम 


TRANSLATION. 


Om! Be it good! Blessed be the god Giriga whose lotus-feet 
are rubbed by the erowns of the most learned among the Dévas and 
Asuras, and whose dark plaited hairs are illamimated by the rays of 
the moon-gem. By the grace of the boon got from the goddess Stam- 
bhsgvari, appeared, in the Cülki kula, king Kulastambha-déva, cele- 
brated (?) in the world, protector of the timid, whose rise (in the 
line) adorned by their various bright variegated auspicious tastes, and 
adhering (strictly) to the ways (of the Gistras) laid down by the 
gods headed by Sadigiva, puts the enemies to fear. In the wars 


whitened by ) ¢., illuminated by) his fame-protecting brayery, great 
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renown is always gained by him, as if it is an attribute of his own. 
To him was born a son, a hero matchless in the world. Afraid of his 
ever-victorious good sword, the enemies fly on all sides in the battle ; 
head of all kings, having subdued and extirpated the enemies by his 
forces (thus) beantifying the faces of his ladies with (golden) earrings 
won by this bravery, and rendering pale (with grief and fear) the 
lily faces of the ladies of the enemies, he pierced through their coun- 
tries and shone like the moon. His power spreading on all sides, his 
palms appearing as if always wet by his numerous gifts, like the 
giant elephant watching in a cardinal point, he looks like a bridge over 
this world-ocean. 1560315 (fF) Kaccha-déva is attentive in worshipping 
the feet of Gurus nnd Brihmangas, is full of Cri (grace), is a hero in pierc- 
ing the necks of the big elephants of his difficultly subduable enemies. 
Liberal, powerful, on this earth aud in the midst of kings he resem- 
bles Prthu. Though of the sea-coast, still the bright glittering 
sword of his arms terrified all sorts of foes... (Not intelligible 8 
letters). The great devotee of Civa whose enemies have all been 
subdued, Maharaja Cri Kulastambha-déva surrounded by a round of 
Cankha-Jotaka (?) (thus proclaimeth):—In my Divisions, oh ye future 
princes, Mah&simantas (chief officers) of towns such as those in 
Kalinga, managers, treasurers and others! What is ordered, hear ye 
all! In the Ulókhand sub-division the village Kürkanira with (all 
rights of) land, water and forest, and (with all the lands within) its 
four boundaries, having taken it away from your jurisdiction, is thus 
granted by us—the copper-plate grant of Bhataputra Vacchapalak, 
granted to Bhataputra Madhusddan son of Bhata Vēlu of Vacchagotra, 
Yagvürigaya Pravara, aud of Yajurvédi Varana, granted rent-free as 
long as the sun and moon with all rights of land and water. (Here 
follow ten lines quoting Mahibharata about the efficacy of gifts and 
the sin of resumption.) Considering the riches and the life of man 
to be as fleeting as the water-drop on a lotus-leaf, and thinking 
over the aforesaid illustrations, persons ought not to take away the 
fame of others. This is written and inscribed by the Kayastha 
Mahüsündhi-vigrahika Kananaya Jaka son in the Kasara Kula, Pray 
excuse any letter found wanting or written in excess in the above. 


THE PART DIFFERING IN PLATE B. 
TRANSLATION, . 

-—In Ulókhand sub-division the village Pajür with its rent settled, 
4 from all liabilities, with the four boundaries determined, with 
Karaba tree worth (or rent?) ten pals granted to Bhataputra Véluka. 
(Then come five lines from Mahabharata.) 
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Two copper-plate inscriptions of the King Nrsihha-deun IV of Orissa.—By 
Basu Man MOHAN CHAKRAVARTI M. A., B. L., Deputy Magistrate.' 


[Head February 1591 


These two inscriptions have been found by me in Pari, One, I 
call, A, the other B. A was found in the Math Tirmali, a Math oppo- 
site the northern gate of the Temple of Jagannith. B was found in 
the Math Cankarananda, about half a mile to the south of the Jagannüth 
temple and close to the old palace of the Puri Rājās. The present 
mahants of these Maths are unable to explain how these plates came 
to their possession. On enquiry I find that the Maths hold land near 
the villages granted in these inscriptions, and I presume the plates 
passed to their hands on the transfer of these lands. 

The medieval history of Orissa is dark. The Madala Panji 
or the chronicle of the Jagannith Temple is almost the only source; 
but unless corroborated, its statements cannot be fully relied upon. 
The inscriptions now edited furnish valuable informations in the 
shape of the names of the kings, their years of reign, and their relation- 
ships. They refer to the kings of the second dynasty known as Gaüga- 
vaméa. 

A consists of seven copper-plates, nearly uniform in size (1'— 
li" x10" x yy”). B consisted of seven plates, bnt the 5th plate is 
missing (1—1;” x11”XxX}”) All the thirteen plates have holes in the 
middle of the left side, through which a metal ring must have passed 
to keep the series together like a book. The rings are not forthcoming. 
The A plates are in a better state of preservation than B, the last 
plate of which is seriously damaged in three places, 

With the exception of the first and last plates, the other plates 
of A and B are covered with writing on both sides, and contain 24 
lines on each side. These lines occupy in A 1'—1' x 9", thus leaving a 
margin of 17" by 1". Near the holes the lines are smaller—eight 
lines with 10" x 3". The B plates being larger, the lines are longer. 


! [See note 1 on p. 123. En.) 
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The letters are usually +“ by 1". In B, they are not so good as. 
in A, and are often not legible, having been effaced nt some places, and 
at others having a black rust in the crevices, as hard as iron. The lettera 
are Sanskrit and belong to an intermediate class between the present 
Devanagari characters and the 10th century Kutila characters. 

The inscriptions consist of 

(1) The invocation. 

(2) The mythological introduction. 

(3) The genealogy of the kings and their praises. 

(4) The date of the grant, the name and boundaries of the 
village, and the name of the donee. 

(5) The conclusion. 

Parts 1, 2, 3 and 5 are nearly the same in A and 8; B contaiaing 
the fuller inscription. Part 4 is naturally different in each. 

The language is in verse, intermixed at one place in (2) with prose. 
Fart 4 is entirely in prose and contains many Uriyá words. Mistakes 
in spelling occur every now and then; letters and even words are 
omitted ; rules of grammar are often violated, nnd the versification is not 
always rhythmical. The composition has all the faults of medieval 
Sanskrit poetry. The epithets are hyperbolical, the analogies and 
similes are remote and far-fetched, and the narration very prolix. 

The inscription begins with a salutation to Civa (omitted in B). 
Then follows a blessing by the god Visnu. From the navel of Visnu 
sprung Brahma, who created Atri the father of Candra or the moon. 
Several lines sing his praises, as this dynasty claims to have sprung from 
the moon. Then the poet exclaims,—* who can sing the exploits of the 
moon-descended kings" (A I, lines 14-15, B f, line 12). “ Therefore 
I write the names only of the first kings" (A I, line 17, B I, line 14). 
Here follows a list of the mythological kings :— 


Moon (चन्द्र). Turvasu 

Budha (बुध ). —— (गाङ्गेय). 
Anala (Tat). Virócana  (fevrem). 
Purüravah (पद्रवः). Samvédya (संवेद्य). 
Vayu (वाथ). Bhasvana (Ter). 
Nahusa (asw). Dattasina (wea. 
Yaya (घाति). — a (सोम्य). 
Turvasu (FAY). — ( uem). 


Jd.:1; 217 
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_Acvadatta | Jayasena 

Sauranga (सौरांग), — (Raamaa). 
Citrángada (fami). Vrsadhvaja (wasqan). 
Ciradhvaja — (शिरघ्यज्ज). Cakti (शक्ति). 
Médhavi (wre). Pragalbha (Tw). 
Paviksita (q<tfea). Kolàhala (3rerew), or 


| Ananta Varmmàü (wamani) 
Jayaséna (TQ). 
A I lines 17—22, B I lines 14—19. 


The mythological list ends with,—" In that lino many more kings 
successively arose," (A II. 1, B I. 22). So far about the Pauranik 
origin of the dynasty. 

Then comes the strictly historical list. After mentioning that five 
Kámárgavas had preceded (A II. 6, B IL. 1) it begins with,—" In that 
(moon-line) arose the king Kümürgpava, founder of the dynasty." 
(A II. 9, B 11. 4). The inscriptions next go on giving the names of 
the successive kings, the names of their wives, the years of their reigns, 
all intermixed with profuse and hyperbolical epithets. The inscriptions 
thus enable ns to map out nearly the entire period of Gangavamhça 
dynasty, a period of more than 290 years, Seventeen kings are named, 
or from Códagagga 14 kings. The following will show the details :— 


l. Kāmārņava (कामाणेय) 
(A. IL. 9, B II. 4). 


2. Wajrahasta (THEY) = Naggamà (नंगमा) 
(A. II. 12, B. II. 6.) (A. 11. 17, B. 11. 10). 
| 
3. Rājarāīja राखत) =Rajasundarl (राळसुन्द्रो) 
(A. II. 18, B. II. 11). (A. II. 20, B. II. 13). 


| 
4. Codaganga (ear). 


Cédaganga is one of the most important names in Orissa history. 
According to the Mádnlü Paiiji, he conquered Orissa and overthrew the 


Kégari or lion dynasty. This conquest is corroborated by the inscrip- 


tions which speak of his overpowering the Utkaln king (A II. 35, B. II. 


26). Coédagayga of the present inscriptions is evidently the same Códa- 
ganga of Sewell's three copper plates, whose abhigéka took place in 
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saka 999 or 1078 A. D.1 The names of the preceding three ances- 
tors exactly agree in both. Codaganga married several wives and 
had several sons, who became kings of Orissa one after the other. 


4. Codaganza = Kasturiküámodini (कस्तरिकामो fct ) 
( A: II. 21, B. II. 4) (A. II. 47-8, B. II. 42). 
reigned seventy years. 

5. Kamarnava I. (कामाणेव) 
(A, 111, 1-2. B. IT. 43-4) 
reigned 10 years. 
=Indira (xf) 
(A. III. 16, B. 111. 12). 
| 
6. Raghava (घव) 
(A. III. 20, B. III. 15) 
15 years. 
=Candralékha (चन्द्रलेखा) 
(A. ILL ione ILI. 26-7). 


: f 5 
7. Raja-raja L (xreixrer) 8. Aniynngra-bhima (watdauta)$ 
(A, III. 34, B. IIL. 27) (A. 111. 44, B. 111. 41) 
29 years. 10 years. 


The first three sons of Cédaganga apparently died childless. 
But from the time of Aniyangga-bhima Deva, the succession was lineal 
from father to son, without any break. 


8. Aniyagga-bhima-déva = Baghalla-davi ( wreq-24t ) 


(A. III. 44, B. 111. 41) (A. IV. 6, B. III. 48). 
10 years. 
— | 
9. Raja-raja II. (राजराज) = Guna or Sadguna (गण or सङ्गण-देवो ) 
(A. IV. 8, B. IV. 1-2) (A. IV. 12, B. IV. 10). 
17 years. 


I Sewell’s Archmological Survey of S. India, Vol. II, pp. 33-4. For the readings 
E Mr. Sewell’s coppor-plates, see the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVIII, pp. 161-170, 
certain verses of the present plates (A II. 12-17) slightly reversed, agree word for 
word with lines 77-84 (pp. 163.9) of Mr. Fleet's reading of tho second inscription. 

3 Through hia another, Códagagga was closely related to the Cola royal 
family. His mother, Rájasundari was the daughter of Rajendra Cola (see I. Antiq. 
Vol. XVIII, p. 163, 28-9, p. 169, 85-6, nnd p. 174, 19-20), 

8 Aniyanga-bhima-déva is also shortened to Ananga-bhima in ono passage 
A IV. 8, B IIL, 47. 
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10. Ananga-bhima (wanita) = Kastira (mere) 
( A. IV. 13, B. IV. 11) (A. IV. 22, B, IV. 96). 
33 yours. | 
11. Nr.simhn-déva I. (wfw-24)— Sita (सौता) 
(A, IV. 24, B. IV. 27-8) (A. IV. 33, B. IV. 41) 
33 years. daughter of a Malava king. 
12. Vira-bhainu-déva I. (बौरभान-देव) = Jükalla-devi (जाकछ्न-देवो) 
(A. IV. 33. B. IV. 14) (A. IV. 37, B. IV. 46). 
17 years. | 
13. Nara-simba-déva II. = Códa-deyi (चोड-देको ) 
(नर सिंइ-टरेक ) (A. IV. 45, B. IV. 47 ). 
(A. IV. 41, B. IV. 47) 
34 years. 


14. Vira-bhünu-déva IT. (बौरभान-देव)-- Laksmi (aê) 


(A. V. 5), 24 years. (A. V. 10). 
| 
15. Nr-simha-déva III (न्डसिंद-देव)55  Kümala-devi (erra) 
(A. V. 12). 24 years. (A. V. 21-2) 
16. Bhánu-deva IV. (wrs-&x)— Hird-dévi (छौरा-देवो) 
(A. V. 22), 26 years. of Calukya Kula 


(A. V. 30-1). 


17. Nara-simha-déva IV. (wxféw-Ew) (A. V. 33) 
in whose reign the grants were made, A in 8th anka (6th year), 
B. in 22nd anka (18th year)!. 


The value of these inscriptions is very much enhanced by the 
mention of dates. A furnishes two dates in the Caka era; B two in 
Caka era, and two withont any era, but which can be calculated with 
the help of Prof. Jacobi's tables. 

In A, the grant was made on Caka-nrpatératitésu paticadhikésu 
trayOdaga-cata-samvachcharésu ... Qrimán Nrsimha-déva nrpateh svarájyasya 
astagké abhilikhyamdn8 Caitré mast puklé paksé trayo-dasydr (sic) tithaw 
ravi-varé, or on Sunday, 13th tithi of the bright half of Caitra in the 
year Çaka 1305— 6th March 1384 A. D. (O. S,), which was a Sunday. 


1 For o»kas, see my article on the Uriya inscriptions of Jagannath temple. 
J. A. S. B., Pt. I, Vol. LXII (1893), p. 89. 

The oykas begin on the Suniya day, which generally falls in tho month of 
Bhàdra being Simba qukla dvadagi. 


> 
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In B, the Grant was made on Caka-nrpatér atitésu südagádhikegu 
trayódaga-cata-sarvatsarégu ..... . Nrasimha-déva-nrpatih (7 eh) svarajyasya 
dvdvimgatyanké abhilikhyamán8 vichà pukla &kAdagydm mapgalaváré or on 
Tuesday 11th tithi of the bright half of the vichā month in the Caka 
year 1316=23rd Nov. 1395 (O. S.) which happened to be a Tuesday. 
The Caka year seems to be an expired year. 

In A, Kümürpnava II, the eldest son of Cédaganga, ascended the 
throne on védurtu-vyima-candra-pramita-gaka-samah or 1064 Caka= 
1142 A. D. In B, védartu is changed to dévartu which would make 
the date of accession 1033 Saka or thirty-one years earlier. The later 
date is possible and more consistent with the date of Codgangga's 
abhigéka as given in Sewell's plates (1078 A. D.) considering that he 
reigned seventy years. Furthermore according to Sewell’s plates, 
Códagarnga was reigning in 1040 and 1057 Çaka— facts which cannot be 
explained if the earlier date ( 1033) be accepted !. 

Two other tithis are incidentally mentioned in the B plate No. VI. 

1. At camp Dévaküta on Wednesday the 7th tithi of the dark half, 
2nd Vichà of 23rd anka=22nd Nov. 1396 A. D. (O. S.) (lines 25-6). 

2. At camp Naréyayapura on Saturday llth tithi of the dark half, 
Mina Sankranti=24th February 1397 A. D. (O. S.) (lines 29-30). 

With these dates and years of reign, the following table can now 
be constructed :— 


ines Names of the kings of Orissa, 


Years mar 
of reign. Ref. to the plates. Remarka. 









1. | Codaganga  ... 70 A II. 45-6, B II. 40. Began to 
2. | Kimirnava I. 5 10 4111.15, BIILIL| reign in 
3. |Rághava — .. = | 16 [lAIIL32, BIIIL.26.] 242A. D. 
4. |Rajwer&jaLl ... .. | 25 |AIII 89-40, III.36. 
5. | Aniyanga-bhima-déva — 10 A IV. 2, B 111, 46, 
ECPHBEBAORRIRIL OL. ue Sl MY (Deo. Be: 
7. | Anngga-bhima-déva I 33 AIV.21, B 17. 25. 
B. | Nr-simba-déva I. im 2 33 A 157.30, B IV.36. 
9. | Vira-bhüánu-déva I. ... 17 A1V.489, . هو‎ » 

10, | Narna-simha-déva II. ... 94. LA WS S na 

11, | Virna-bhinu-déva II. e 24 40१४४ SH | 

12. | Nr-simha-déva 111, ... — 24 A Yv.25-0, "E 

13. | Bhánu-déva III. en - 26 AK WAT S C 

14, |Nrpeimhn-déva IV. ., ड * s ede Was reign- 


ing in 1597 
A. D. 


E I would point ont, however, that the total of reigna (268) plus six (the 
years aa calculated from the anka in A), if added to 1064, amounts to 1338, and thus 
exceeds 1305 GCaka, the date given in the A. grant. Thero seem to bo mistakes in 
the years of reign, otherwise this discrepancy is inexplicable, (Cf, also Prinsep's 
Useful Tablos, Ed. Thomas, No. xxiv, En.) 
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Both the grants were made at Varanasi Katak (Camp Varanasi) or 
the present town of Cuttack. They were made in the presence of the 


following officers, respectively : 


In A.— 
Door-examiner . 
Commander-in-Chief ,.. 
Examiner of Accounts 
Officer 


33 
Writer of accounts 
१४ LR 
In B.— 
Officer 


४ 
Door-examiner 


Writer of accounts 





Gadegrar Jēnā. 

Landa-Sani Micra. 

Mahapitra Naréndra-déva Chakravarti, 
Narahari Disa Praharája (the donee). 
Cripati Mangalaraja. 

Svapnéevara Mahasenapati, 

Baidi Mahàá-sénápati. 


Mahapatra Krsnüánand ya. 
Do. Landu Ratha. 
Do. Gopinatha, 

Patra Bhuvandnanda, 

Siddhécvara Jénà. 

Trivikrama. 

Vicvanatha Maha-sénapati. 


The subject matter of the B grant were subsequently considered 
and confirmed in the camps Dévaküta and Narayanapura, where the 
following officers were present :— 


At Dévaküta :— 


Priest 

Door-examiner - 
Commander-in-Chief ... 
Treasurer — 


Keeper of Accounts ... 


At Naraynpapura :— 


Commander-in-Chief ... 


Officer ane 

35 see 
Treasurer — 
Door-keeper ose 


Examiner of Accounta 


Patra Màáhà-muni, 
Trivikrama, 

Somanatha Vahinipati. 
Narahari. 

Vievanüth Mahasenapati. 


omanatha Vabinipati. 
Bhuvanecvarn. 
Laksmanpáünanda. 

Narahari 

Trivrikrama. 

Gatéevara Dása Cri-candana, 


The villages “were bestowed on the Brahmanns for the increase of 


[No. 2, 


the king's life, health, prosperity and empire (Scvüyurürügyatevarya- 
sümrájya-samrddhaye). In A, the village Kimnari-grüma was bestowed 
on Mabapitra Narahari Dasa. This village was in the Uttarakhanda 
Kalabhs (Dandapát) and was worth 900 madbas of gold. At the time 
of the grant its name was changed to Vijaya-narasimhapura-cásann 
(from the name of the king). Asa part of tho grant was the home- 


| | د‎ 
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stead land with a house, of a Brühmaga named Svapnégvara. Ho 
was of Kaundinya Gotra and a reader of the Kanva Cakhi of the 
Yajur-vida, His land was in area, four batis or 80 acres. 

In describing the boundaries, several villages are named, two of 
which—Bhakharsahi and Maknlundá still exist within the Puri Dis- 
trict. The approximate position of the villages Kimnari alias Vijaya- 
narasimhapura, would be long. 86° 5' 30” by lat. 20° 22’ 30", 

In B, the villages, Sdisd and Rüdaso-o were granted toa Brühmana 
named Dévaratha Acarya of Atréyasa gotra and reader in the Künva 
Cakha of the Yajur-véda. They appear to have been granted to him as 
the sévak in the temple of Ugréevara-déva. In area the lands were 30 
batis, or 600 acres, and priced at 449 maghas. The boundary villages 
still exist, and with their help, the position of the villages may be 
approximately put at 85° 56' 45" long. by 20° 10“ 27" lat, on the left 
side of the river Bhargavi and close to-the P. W. D. Bungalow at 
Khirkhia. The villages were in Koshtadésa (Dandapat), Odgamolo 
(Subdivision), Madanakhanda Visaya (now bisi). 

The inscriptions were inscribed by Durgadasa and Gurudàása Séna- 
pati respectively. They close with the usual extracts from the Smrtis 
as to the benefits of gifts, nnd the sins of resumption. 

Before concluding, I would draw attention to two passages. The 
first passage is the one beginning with padau yasya dharántariksa... 
enr s l0... prápya pramgllánvita. (A. II. 38-43, B. II. 28-33). 

Translation :—'* What king can be named that could erect such a 
temple to god Purusdttama—a temple, whose base is the whole earth, 
whose navel the entire sky, whose ears the cardinal points, whose eyes 
the sun and the moon, and whose head the heaven. Left undone by the 
first kings, Garngecvara built it. This ocean is the birth-place of 
Lakgmi, not so thinking in his father-in-law's house (the ocean) Visnu 
lodged; but because he got there full adoration. - The god Purnsottama, 
still feeling apprehensive, was glad to get this new home; and Laksmi, 
too, gladly preferred living in her husband's new house to living in her 
father's home. 

The templo raised by Gangégvara must have been a celebrated 
temple to deserve such specific notice in the inscription. Of Purnsót- 
tama, what temple can it be but the temple of Jagunnath 2 The in- 
scription then differs from the Madal& Panji which ascribes the erection 
is the temple to Ananga-bhima-déva, and which gives several specific 
details. Is this difference due to the fact that the main temple was built 
by Codaganga, but that the side temples, the walls, &c., and the thorough 
systematisation of the ceremonies aud sebas were mado in the time of 
Ananga-bhima-déva, and that in course of time, the former circumstance 
was lost sight of and the temple passed as Ananga-bhima's ? 
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The second passage worth noticing is Rajid yasya  Gayüsadina 
esos 0... s0ndhyanurdgachalat (A. V. 6-5). 

Translation :—'"The king's(Blünudéva II's) war with Ghayigu-d-din 
beginning, the blood flowing from the necks of the many big chiefs 
wounded by his valour filled the world. The blood stream gushing up 
profusely from the then wounded breasts of the (enemy’s) elephants was 
such that still shines in the sky in the disguise of sunset glow.” 

Ghayüsu-d-din is evidently a Muhammadan name.—The war spoken 
of is thus probably the incursion of Ulagh Khan, in 1323, A. D., after 
his capture of Warangal. Ziyàáu-d.din Barni in his Tarikh Firozghabi 
thus speaks :— 

“The prince (Ulagh Khán) then marched towards Jàjnagar and 
there took 40 elephants, with which he returned to Tilagg."! 

Jüjnagar was the name by which Orissa was known to the early 
Mubammadan historians. 

Lastly, the grant portions (4) in both the inscriptions are, curiously 
enough, mostly in Uriyá. This is the earliest authentic writing in 
which Uriyü words huve been found. The langnage shows that in words 
and syntax the old Uriyà of five hundred years ago, was nearly the same 
as now. 

The inscriptions are too long, and the descriptions too verbose and 
hyperbolical to re-pay the labor of an English translation, The material 
portions have been noticed in this sketch. 


Plate A, No. I 
d wa: शिवाय * । कब्यौपादखणस्ोशइदयमदः अंयांसि crete वः quss 
aucimanrenad भास्वन्नस्व।लौद्लं | faepe प्रतिविम्बितः प्रयमनः mist 
पराधोद्भवैः wait यन्नखदौपिधु भ्वमरतां धत्ते स "efus: च्ष्तौरान्धेंमथितात्‌ 
gagana: प्रादुभंवन्तौ रमा शब्भन्रह्पुरन्द्र प्रभ्रतिघु प्रख्यातकौत्तिग्वधि uum 
न्यम्बुजनाभमौषशमव्योलझ्ोकजयाऊ।दिनं wit सच्चकास्मेति fw वने TEI 
घ्राखिन्यपि ॥ तब्राभौसरखौरो द्भवविधेर चिबंसूवाम्रतअन्द्र सन्द्रिकया प्रकाशित- 
जग 
त्‌ aaa नेत्रयोः | जेलोकायसनेकद॒च्ततिमिस्ग्राखित्वसान्येपि यो लष्मव्याजि 
द्घत्त 


a प्रतिवपः gatlant जिम्भलः ॥ श्रीदेवौसोदसत्वादम्टतसखतया कल्पड्च्तानु 


कानन्द विधाता तिमिग्विषक्तरः सन्दे वोपभोग्यः | तत्त‏ نو ود 


i Elliott's H. of M. India, Vol. III, p. 234. 
5 Omitted in B. 
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त्‌संसर्गलाभात्तदधिगतमलं स्वाड्क'निछं दधानः खस्येत ब्निमं लत्वं 

जगति विजयते दग्रयन्ननमिन्दुः dup तस्य नरेश्वराः खमभव 

न्‌ येषां qur बन्दिताः wrque इब तत्‌ प॒राणपच्यगास्तच्ञापि नो ख 

म्मिताः | तत्तत्‌काव्यपथं ितास्त्रिभवने मूर्ति दधाना इव writ 

व aaar: Hf रहे famen faa च ॥ प्रत्येकं शिवं mafa- 

शजव्यापारसंकीत्तनं क्तं कः Waa fast asgat aiaa- 

afe | 6ج‎ ग्डाजितकौत्तिव्णनकथा तद्भारतं प्राभवत्तस्माद्‌। कु - 

यमाचमाद्यन्टपतिश्चंणो क्रमाल्तिख्यते॥ ₹॥ तथाहि चन्द्रः चन्द्रात्‌ वृधः HI! 
aama g 

SUA TECTST ar: वायोः EH: TEA ययातिः ययातेस्त॒वंसः ततो 

गाङ्गेयः ततो विशोचनः aa: संवेद्यः ततो भाखान्‌ aat दत्तसेनः ततः ate: 
ततो व्य 

ae: सतः Slay: :ج9919 مم‎ ततः facas: ततो मेघावौ ततः wife 

तः ततो जयसेनः ततो विज्ञयसेनः ततो TA: ततः शाक्तिः ततः qae: वतः को 

Sew सण्वानन्तवरम्माभवत्‌ | घनकनकसम्रडो ef EK: सकल 

विषयभूतः खग्यवगे पभोग्यः | तदश्चिपतिर्धाद्योनन्तवर्म्मान्ड पेन्द्रः सममव दिति 

CUI AFA तदाद्याः॥ कोलाहलः HATH ततो न्टपायां भूतो यतः सवपुरं 

Plate IT, obverse. 

तदीयमच | कोलाइल।जह्ुयमभूत्‌ सरस्तुल्य यस्मिनक्रमेंन्टेप तिभिवजु भि‏ و 

राज्यऔम्रति नास्सिंचन्टपते ज्येझे किसत्रास्मक्षे रोदंण्डाच्नितभूललोथ्यित‏ | تيدع 

रमाकरण्ठसहानन्दिनः। किच।स्माकमियं भ्रुजासिलतिका संवेण्यतां वेस्यां क 

uzixuyfaz च कौत्तिज्ञतिकादया नः carpe | भ्राम्य द्भिदिजिगौवयाच्तितित 

ले क्कापि दियद्धन्दितेंः क्वापि देखिकुलप्रमाथिभिरपि प्राप्ताः few किल | 
तेः कामा 

avg zq. यद्धं कलिङ्गैः समं प्राप्तं दस्टुमिवाया बादुद गमत्‌ कूर्मावता 

रो ef: | कूर्मख्खामिनि साक्तिणि चिनयने तस्मिन्‌ AFF गते mantu 
ataut fa 

यत्ति वा wu तथेन्दावपि। कालिङ्गो भ्रवमाइस्ड्रजवलादन्यो पसक्तां चिर लक्झों 

चेत्यध का स्त॒तिवंद ततो गकान्वयस्याह वे | तचासीदंशकर्त्तासों कामाणं 


व मचौपतिः | 3ه‎ एजपोताद्या राजानः ख्यातविक्रमः | शाख्त्राथ 
J. t. 18 
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fafaaafa: दिखदनन्‍तकारी सब्वाधिवगपरितोबणहेतुवगः | व्याचारु 

तोपि सुनिएंगवमागचारो amara स्वि वच्च स्तः | न ना 

मतः केवलमथतोपि स वच्वहस्तस्त्रिक लिकुनाथ! | को व्व इस्ताद पर 

vfuat aq पतद्दारयितु समथः | व्याप्ते गङ्ककुलोत्तमस्य usr 

सा दिकचक्रवाले प्राफ्णिप्रायेणामलिनेन यस्य भ्रुवनप्रक्लादसंपादि 

ना | सिन्द्र्ेरतिसान्द्रपंकपटचेः कुंभस्थलो पड़ केव्वालिम्यन्ति एन 

पनस छर्ितामाधोरणा वारणान्‌ | HEAT नंगमा तस्थ पान्बेतोव पिनाकिन 
तस्मात्त 

स्यामभूद्ोरो राजराजो ATF: | स राजराजो दिजराजका।न्तिः gag 
ननव 

agate: |ocNISSUIDPHSERYEI'UETSS RANA KELBE DAE । तस्यायमह 

घो रस्या नास्नाभूदाजसुन्द् | लव्द्रोर्ना राययास्येव चन्द्रस्येव च रो हिणी | ततस्तस्या म 

भूदीरस्टोड़गङ्ो नरेश्वरः | च्तोगोभ्टत्‌पच्छविच्छित्ये दिवीन्द्रात्‌ कुलिशं यथा | 
HIS तस्य 

सरखतो समभवन्रनं नचेत्‌ पौतबान्‌ | ATCA वालकत या ओऔचोड़गक्ः 
पयः | 

ताद्ग्वेदमतिः कथं निपुणता 51185 312398 | तादृक्काव्यमतिः कथं परिणतिः 
LAE 

w तादृक्काथं | च्तौणों दिकपालग्नेषामयमछ(त)पददन्दमेतस्य वैरिच्य।म्ट्चड़ाञ्रिया 


Plate II, reverse. 

Ff स्ततिरिति कियतौ चोड़गढ़ेश्वरस्थ | नूनं wd: quia: qc 
quae | 187 23: त्यति यत इव च 

स्तचित्तः प्रवोरात्‌ | ग्यक्लातिस्म करं भमेगे ्रागोतमगंगयोः | मध्ये 8 
Qu प्रौ छः प्रो एस्त्रिया इव | ्रतिभटकरुप्रास्त्रव्याह्तिस्वाङ्गनिय्य्धिरम 
afafas नो भवेद्यत्तदेव। नि्ञकर टतग्रास्त्रच्छ्न्न भिन्ना हमे तानक्त ्चरणिग़ 
zi ETAR Gs] यत्तेजःपरिभूतशचुनगस्प्रोद्भतधुमो मैः चयः खाण्डव 
दाइप्रांकिमनसो- देवाः पर भौरवः | खर्नोंतादसिधारया रिपुगणाद्।कण्छ वार्त्ता 
मिव प्रौं तस्य gafa गंगन्टपतेर्भतिं विक्षाय us | क्रोधो द्यद्विपमेघमालिनि 
मदस्छोतस्वतौदुर्गमे चंचत्‌खकुतडित्‌प्रभावति नदञ्नाराचवच्वोदये | 

BATA जबादागमप्रतिनिधो जेतुं wana कः श्रो पौति वदन्‌ चिलोच 
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नविश्ववद्धोमुना संगरे | निर्मध्योतृकलसिन्धराजमपरु' at: 75 

वानेकं कोत्तिसुधाकरं एथतमं wg धरण्या समं | माद्यद्‌न्तिसष 

wugfazd रलान्यसंखानि वा ततृसिन्धोः किमिमं yasana त्र 

मस्तदुन्माच्िनः । पादो यस्य धर!न्तरीच्ञमणिलं नाभिस्तु arf: 3 

नेयुगं weaned मूर्डापि च xxu] | प्रासादं पुरुषोत्तमस्य cuu 

fe: को नाम d Ga: तस्टेत्यादिन्टपेशपेच्तितमयं चक्केथ FAT: | 

पयोनिधिरसो संभावितस्य स्थितिर्नो धान्निश्वश्ुरस्य (in B at-‏ جوم دازو و 
ध्यमिशश्वर्स्य ) पुज्यत इति च्तौ-‏ 

afana: wa | ffia: पुरुषोत्तमः प्रमु दित स्तद्दास लाभा द्रमाप्येत ट्गत्तम्टच्छ 

4x पिढग्टच्का त्‌ प्राप्य घ्रमोदान्विता । त्वं कुर्माधिप मा चल त्वमपि भो व्यालेन्द् 
wai aw 

त्वं Ufa स्थिरतां ब्रज RAHAT ATE गाए भव | St गंगाधिपवडसिंड faux- 
agu 

era afat दिङ्नागेघ Haag जगतो कम्पेत वा यत्‌ कमाव्‌!') वर्षायां स 

पतिं (atin A) ate: चौणौसंभोगमाचर्त्‌ | gaama प्रतौहारान्‌ 
विधायाशासु AFT: | 

किं प्राप्ता afem तपोभिर्तुचेः शचोड़गंगेन सा । देवैस्तुल्यरणेविभूषिततनुः 
कक स्तु 

स्किमोद्नौ | नाविष्णः एथिवीपतिः प्रभवतौत्यस्मिन्‌ wet वा भवो card 
Wa" 





Plate III, obverse. 


नि खयमसों agi: प्रसतायवा | तस्यां ततोजनि ज्ञयन्त KIRE कामा 
रोवस्त्रिनगदेकवदा।न्य uw: «i प्रतापविभवेन जगतृ्‌प्रसिदकोत्तिः 
प्राप्रांकभधरोछतवान्‌ fagan) गंगेशसरूनोविवधाश्रयस्य दृप्याहियबदं 

f RETIR: | कामायावस्यास्य FARA न नामतः astu welfu | प्राप्यो 


(1j The following additions in B after WAT (B. II. 35-10) :— 
आनम्धानगरात्‌ कल्लिक्र्जवलप्रत्यप्रभग्माश्टति प्राकाराथततो रण प्रथ्टलिनो SETA STA: | 
ني بحت‎ ma रौफतलपदापधेयग।चाकूलिमेड।राधिपतिय तो Coys) FUT: ॥ 
وريد بور‎ चरस्य को नियशसा aie aa भारतो दत्तद्याथिजनाथ चछेमनिचथः संकल्पने वा ug 
निर्देग्घारिचयण भावितवन्तः स्वस्थ प्रतापनं बा किंव। नो euim स्तुतिपदं त्रौ चड़गो ख रः ॥ 


Eua 
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ex शशांकस्य agai नाम वाश्थिः | FA कौत्तिचन्द्रोंय चित्र कामाणंयोंदये॥ 
वेदत्त' (देवतु in B) व्योमचन्द्प्रमितञकसमा MERN feta चापस्येन्यस हेर घे 
वलवति fium प्र | 
aT प्राप्तवतस्‌ | afaa o uwxifufum नपवरतनये सब्वलोकेकनाय्ये श्रीमत्‌ 
कामाण वे 
शे जगदभवदिद aereum | च्तीराणवादजनि चन्द्र कलेति वार्ता कामाणबात्‌॒ तु 
सकलेन्ददिवाक | कौत्तिप्रतापमिथन सच्तकारि लोके स्थित्याह्नयत uic 
पाननुरागञ्ून्धान्‌ | यस्यासिनिद्‌ लितवेरि करोन्द्र कुम्भ निमु क्तमो क्लिकफ 
लान्यस्हगुच्तितानि | कामाय वस्य रिएसंहतिहेतुकाले रून्ध्यास्त्रवभ्नुभगया 
इव भान्ति qe) | सप्ताम्भो धौ न्वद् न्तौ च्तितिरतितरुला नाग कुम्मे्वरानां साहा 
zi वाञ्ळ्तीयं तदपि पुनरयं कल्पितस्तञ्च भारः। HITT कामागावाख्यः स तु 
निजतुक्तनानिदं यः खगो भारे: भूयो भूयस्तुलायां स्थित इति UCTS 
aH | BLT विदच्जनमनोइर | GATTI कामाया 
anwiufa: ॥ आ चोडगङन्टपतेमेष्टिघौ ततोन्दा तस्येन्द्रिः र विकुलोङ्भव 
zat | wat धघातुसपमाजनि सुन्दरीणां सेयं युधांदुवद्नास्तपसेव 


जाता | ae 

पश्नौलगतिवर्णनया प्रसिद्धा दृष्ट جد‎ गिरि सत॒तेत्य भिधान्यदो घाः | तासो र चण्इ- 
कूलिक 

खराय za वा मिन्दिर।सुदवचषत्‌ ufa चोड्गङ्कः। ami ततः समजनि 
fafaata 


नाथः औराघवः प्रण्नरेखण्दर्पमर्दों । aqugduafafamauifadiar: सब्ब 


न्ट्पाः & 


(1) The following additions in B after युद्ध (B. IH. 3-41 :— 
mafai कयल्तिता नेयं मथा खादितेत्यन्योन्यं कलद्धे तु feared. खङ्गः 
घावे च्छ थ| | 


maa गमितेव निमेलतमा किख्या अवोम्याळोच्य मचद्भिरित्युपगला धतुः 


=तोराद्रात्‌ | 


स छिरण्रम#मपरे wid wx: पुरेल्यतृछष्टं प्रवदन्ति येतु wawa‏ 117 وي 


विदद्धो धना | 


तेषां an Fetane कामाणंवेशः स्वतः ead ज्तनिर्त suam इच प्रत्यक्षतः 


ruat i 





WT 
1 di af | 


. 
4 
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कहुदिकम्पमवाप्तवन्तः | St राघवे राजनि चिचमेत त्तेजोविद्चौनः च्िततिपालवर्गः | 
aanza 
315 76 FTAA समस्त रघः। प्रौषारिप्रक्षतिप्रकार विक्ति तप्रा- 
चण्ड पा 
चोभवद्दोद्‌ गड़ोप पमितिप्रगल्मविषयः प्राग्भववानज नः | संप्रत्याह्वरंगसंगत 
fra शिरःकन्टक क्रो डरासक्तसुजः श्राराखनभ्टतामेकोपमा राघवः | जग 
Plate III, reverse. 


ति पस्शुरामः प्रादुरासी(द्‌)दितौयः किमु 51731777177711 ऋन्नलोकः | च्ति- 
तिवितरणदीच्तासक्तहतस्तः marta दशणशतवाज्वयेस्यशचुतिनाशी | मेदं 


भेदमरातिकुंजरघरां चौगोन्द्रपक्तिं रणे पायं पायमस्टकपयांसि TEHT 


आराघवाझिः aad | a4 युभ्मिवोद् न्‌ दिञपतेः कोत्तिप्रतानं ux चन्द्रं 
चन्द्रिकया प्रपूर्णतरया संसेव्यमाकांच्छते | md mne fafaga वच्चो 
माद्यत्‌करोन्द्रघटनाविधिसिंह uw: | विद्वेखिन्ूमिपतथोनिवसन्ति यञ अराघवः 
च्तितिपतिविततप्रभावः। ओऔीराघवो धराधीशः च्तौणिपालणशियोमणिः | 3 
ड्राज्यमन्दानासुदामो Q(T in Ba च | तस्य श्रौचोड़गंगच्तितिवलयपते वे श- 
सन्तान 
वल्ली कन्दः ओ चन्द्रलेखा स्फटमदितिश्ि प्रेयसो कश्यपस्य | तस्या 
मुदामधामच्ञयितदिनमयिर्जच्िवान्राजराजो रुजन्यक्षोदलो 
लातिलकितमहिमव्याप्तदिकचक्रवालः | afd दिग्विज्ञयप्र 
यायार्सिके संर्म्भसर्पच्चसूख ay fafa चकपांश्रपटलपस्तारव 
त्धम्बरे | xu पर्क छणावश्ा दिनमण ms: ज्ञं afafa: HATF ur 
faatu uxaluz x«igzs | चोडगंग नरेन्द्रस्य 5 
क्रमः | राजराज इति ख्यातो राजराजो मकोपलिः(') | cami ufa U 
(1) The following additions in B after weqfa: (D. III. 31-36) — 
विद्यं क्रोड्यति strana rufa प्रालेयमे ललद्युतो यदुयद्याटयश्वृद्धूतसदश सन्तस्तदाकष्पेतां | 
«ux Taf ayia स्वभवनं प्रासादते aua facere प्रतिमञ्ति लस्य परितः शचः 
परे wea | 1 
सानन्दं विदधाति चेतसि wagka ww 01: प्रतिदिन 
205131 भ्रं | 


येयं सम्पति याति गष्डयगथोदिकुञ्जराणां ws याचारामवर्ता Gaara 
qx | 





Ya 
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चविशतिसमाः 77171519577331: aa जित्वरखोयचंचलसु जा द्‌ 
स्भोलिसवॉपतिः। ate: प्राज्ययशस्तुघार किरणञ्चेशोरसावासनादुदगच्छत्‌ 
सरलोकवाश्छितयशाः आझोराजराजो Za: | तस्यानुजो aqlar 7 
ख़रिप्रियः परिमितादिनन्‍्टपप्रशस्तिः | एश्वोपलिः कलिमलो ञ्भित धम्म शृ डः 
maga: प्रसर सावनियङ्गमोमः | वौराधिश्ितसंगरानिशिखरे ETT 
सादिते कुन्तो द्विम्रमहे भकुम्भविगलन्मक्तावनोप॒ञ्जिते | र्षादु्निजञप्रताप 
दहने eyed fafai राज्ञामाननपंकजानि न्टपति serum: श्रियः | 
चौराम्सेमंचितात्‌ ETHIC चन्त्रस्याद्जमभूत्तदप्यधियया 
वीशानमेक किल | चंचद्दा्वलेन संगरभुवि त्वत्‌खङधाराजलाच्जातस्तवदिगो- 








Plate IV, obverse 


शरान्‌ 27271914 57: समालिकुलि .। यव्‌ृप्रयाणसमुद्धतर जःस्ार्ितेम्बरे | 

धुक्षौधूसरिता तनुः | दशवर्षाणि वोरोसो निजिताराति‏ عدج جوع 

मण्डलः | च्नङ्ुभीमभ्पालो धरितो समपालयत्‌ | प्रौछानगंलविक्रमः कुल 

zg यो दण्डनोतिख्रियः खत्याचारविचारचावचरितः पुर्णेकपारायणाः | 

तस्यासौ द्नियंगभीमन्ट पतेर्ड्वांगलव्यः खयं देख्यातिशयेन uza 

feat वा(ब्रा in Bea? afa | दुलितपिदगणो घः खनुरासोदमुव्यां facfa- 
ufaaa | 

जा योवनावाप्नराज्यः | प्रणतन्टपतिचुड़ार नरो चिःपिशंगौ छतचरयसरो 

जो राजराजोन्टपालः(') | यस्मिन्‌ शासति प्रासितारिनिचये सम्यक समु डम्बर! 

at पाथिवएुंगवे saga: Arca न्टपे | चक्रे माधव रव anafua 

कोच्तेयके चिन्तनं जास्त्राभ्यासविधो विशेषजड़ता काले कलेः अयते) p त्यागे 

यो धनदो यडे भोमार्व्जनयधिछिर्ः | सद्‌ गायं महावीरो राजराजो 


(1) The following additions in B after ITY: (B. IV. 2-4) ب‎ 

771511911151575 रस रपुटाघातवेक्षन्ध रिचो एषो त्ति दित नद्यलिशमिल ferrara aw 
wit | 

विस्तोणं कर्षतास्ताइसिभिरविरतोन्मत्तसेनागजानामसछानां feurmimt ueque 
मद्धे 9511 | 

(3) The following additions in B after 89 (B. IV. 6-8) — 

यत्‌ को चिदुग्धजलधिमे(व) नाब्तराल्ते संप्राप्प दुरतरम॒ुच्छक्तितो विभालि | 

भाखा मणिः स्फुटयचिगंगने समन्तात्‌ جب‎ इय यत्परिदर्शनौयः | 











D 
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मच्तौपतिः(') | चालुक्शकुलसंभूता वेला सौन्‍्दय्धेवारिधिः | नान्नास(सो ?)gmiat- 

ति afret तस्य भूपतेः | तस्यामभ्दड्भ तविक्रमओः sperm usc 

गभोमः । विराजते कोत्तिसधातरकःधीतास दिगिभत्तिष यतु प्रा स्तिः।*) | we 

भोः कलिरुस्मि कि तु विमनाः कस्मे निवेद्यात्मनः शो काम्भो धिमपा रु 

मि कुशलो कि खित्‌ faat वा fxn यः gx: कलयास्मदौयसमये विक्तिप्य गं 

गान्वये जातः श्ौमद्नंगभोमन्टपलिः सो لاجد‎ मम) | यस्यानगंलविक्रमाजिं 

तयग़ःच्चौ रो ददानो मिभिः दातारः किल कामगो प्रभ्टतयः प्रोत्सरिता a xa: | किंचा 

यं च चिर णयगभंकलनातेद रधरमाकगयन्‌ लबज्जालों लचतुमु खाच्तिनिवको मन्ये ww 

AT | व्याकबंता छृदयमेणविलोचनानामाधुन्वता च परितः प्रतिपाथिवानां | 
"vil 


दयप्रणयिना कृतिनामनंगभौम प्रसि हिरुधुना विदधे न्टपेण | जगाम घाम देवानां सदे 
व सेवकप्रियः | yar सजप्रभावेन चयःजिंशत्‌ समाः पुमान्‌ | ऋआकस्तूर।देव्याम- 


feat त 


WIS कश्सपादुव्यां | जगदुद्धतु' नातः पापिकहन्ता wfxfra व्यापः | 3 7- 
wt fa 


तनिवेशविश्वतामपनौय ate वज्हदानवारिभिः। करुमात्मनः तमधना विशो- 
सयन्नरसिक्ष 


(1) The following important additions in B after मको पलिः (B. IV. 9-10) -— 

इराज्यराजोनरपतिदेशसप्त च agua) संवि राज्ययिथं सुक्क स्वाराच्य।य प्रतल्छिवान | 

(3) The following additions in B after प्रशस्तिः B. IV 12-14) 

लस्पानगेलदीः प्रतापलक्तरोस्लाब at) Persea नै रि बध्‌ fae चनज्जस्ता carr TTT | 

कि चोत्सगेतरद्नभब्रकलनेः पा्योधियानो च्छस्तादुोड़ायकितकन्धरः स भगवान्‌ सिन्धो 
पुराणों sor i 

(5) The following additions in B after WW (B. IV. 17-20) سه‎ 

ध्यानानवन्धिनिविडुप्रसरप्रमोदं साध्वौ कम॒ग्धमस्टणं qart | 

Pq: पुराण पुरुष; परिरभ्य wer रोलम्बडम्नरकल्तां कल्यां चकारः | 

wat بجوي‎ विदजपदवों प्रत्यर्दिएय्वो भूजां प्राणा कषेणरज्ञविश्चमतुल।स॒हाममासञ्जयन | 

संग्रामण्यलके लिता ्डवकला प। ण्डित्यम।म्डयन usu वज्त(ग)दूदूखुत कजिसललसखत्‌ mi 
नडः BIY: | 

(+) Tho following additions in B after NW: (B. IV, 22-23) :— 

येनाभिषेकसमथः कल्लितजयेण नौतःतुलापुदषदानफलाशबरूः | 

ब्ब्धापि न क्षित्तिरस॒ुण्य सदे तथाशंद्याडगदिज्ञातिजनशासनदान के स्तिः | 
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Plato IV, reverse. 

एष जगति स्फुटोभवत्‌ | ख्वेतातपत्रशितचामरुचारुसू त्तदि रद ल्ति दन्तप 

RABAT | BA छतस्य सुतभावनया भवान्या faga जयति us 

रुए़ा(माin B) 71771 paaa a दूरुविनिवे-‏ | ووم نيو 
शितकालिमओआओः | a‏ 

दिप्रलम्भकरुणाङ्कतनिस्तरंगा गंगापि TAHT यमुनाधुनाभूत्‌ | कुवन्‌ प्रकाश- 
afasi दि 

जसाच AA मेरुं तुलाएरुषमुख्यमक्कार्थदानेः। खान्त्ःएरेः ae सटक्लयन्ति 
को णा को 

णे कुटीरकमठौकूतमुण्णरश्मि) | aa निर्मथितदिघं वसुमतौमब्दांस्मय स्त्र 
Ta Wal WITH 

त्तमं नरपतिः दोगेव्वंसव्वंकघः | स्ेहात्यन्तविगारतो न्तिमदशामासाद्य दौपोपमः 
QIR: 

mayinan ه515‎ निर्व्वाणतां। तस्य Maa सदिनविधये 
ama ?)न्द्रात्मजायाँ 

सोतादेव्यामजनि तनुजो نوت واج هاه‎ | walters विद्धदतुलं Fra 

aifaqesasat पर धर्गाम्टण्मौलिविन्यस्तपादः i वद्धसुर्टिरपि निभंश्दा 

ला वेपनोपि समरेकधुरीयाः | उग्रमूत्तिरपि छृष्णग्ररौरो यत्‌करेया कितः 

करवालः") | व्याचन्द्राकंफलो पभो गसुलभान्धत्यचसोधावलीशोभाविस्फरि 

लानि शासनशातान्येव wage | सुच्छायानि रसालपगपनसप्राये 

स्तरुणां गोः छत्वा तःन्त्रविलेस्डितानि fafuaq सच्छोचियेभ्यो ददौ | प्रिया 


(1) The following additions in B after sumrefzg (n. IV, 33-35) :— 
अएाशाचक्रयाललमणरयमचाथाससष्प्रावितचुत्‌ FTW अपि चालब्ध- 
सच्चा सुरायां | ; 
afidan दधि मधरमथाखा्य दुग्धेन रप्ता यत॒कौततिः agi: सब्लिस्ललिधि- 
सथाकाममाचामताोव | 
($) The following additions in B after UTE: (B. IV. 41-14) :— 
पार्थं पादं इविरबिरतं प्रस्तुते यस्थ यज्ञे जाताजौणी हरिरतितरां याति निद्रां eqs i 
धमोदक़ारौच्तवणसल्लिक्त पौयते वाडवो गिः we: समजनि fera: क।सूकूडाग्नोऽपि | 
gm: fara तुलनां स्लधलोपनोललत्तत्‌प्रलिक्तिनिभ्टतः किस दानशो ष्डान्‌ | 
Sql यदेष कनकाचल्काम ادها‎ कल्पड़मानकतनिव्वितसम्पदस्तान ॥ 
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maafa qarta: | कटाच्तपातनिच्तिप्तकन्द पक रसा 

यका । व्यन्तःपुरवधृड्न्द्चूड़ामणिमरोचिभिः | कृतनौराजना faa TTT 

दकमलदयो | amarga amast कविप्रियः 21066931 | ष्धाकंगायन्‌ 
यस्य 

कुमारकालकथां कुमारोपि serfs गब्बं। श वोरभानुन्टपतो चिदिवेत्यग्स्य 
तस्मिन्‌ प्र 

ifa) qaf يتهج جه‎ | asifa enan भूवलयं भुजाभ्यां wat तु यः 
सपदि YT 

कुलं विभेद । कन्दर्पो fagi शिप्रगजओणोघ पंचाननो Haff 
gei मु खः 

xara afta: | यव्‌दोद॑णकपाणदारितपर एय्वो पतिप्रोंम्क लक्ता यास्तु- 
नदो च्तरितच्त वि 

wt नाद्यापि विश्ञाम्यति। व्याकरणं विश्ववलिकयांदपं संपुरणाम्टतवशापि 
तमन्धय मेव | 

वाचां बिलासमसछकत्त विकल्पमानो वाचंयमो भवति वाकपतिरेव यस्य | तस्य 
प्राणप्रिया चोडदेवौ देवत 

वल्लभा । रूपयोवनसो भाग्यनिजिताख्ण्डलप्रिया । अजनि झरुजनिज्ञानिश्रीर यं 
चोड्देव्यां afeaz 





Plate V, obverse. 
ufaca गंगवंशावतंसः। परनरुपतिलच्य्ौमोलिर्ल्लप्रभाभिः wafea इव नित्यं 
aA 
ते zu we: | चत्स्ल्िशद्र्षण्टवनिवलयं fanafey निरातंको mr wfiwe- 
RAITT 
fan: | सराधौशस्यार्उंसनविहितसम्मानकुतुकं समास्ते यः सख्यं कविकुम॒द्‌- 
चन्द्रो न 


xufa:| विद्यानां वासभूमिर्विघमञ्यरभवो साजलष्यीसजंगो धौरेयः wanmi 


निजनग 
रवधुलो चनानन्दचन्द्रः। वीरः ओऔमानुदेवोशुजयुगपरिखायंत्रितां शास्ति erat 
ara पौर 


(!) B plate IV ends here, Tho Vth plate of B is missing. 
J. 1, 19 
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aai wfeafegrewi कामुकत्व प्रयाति | राज्ञो यस्य गयासदोनसमर प्रार 31 
dtaga 

घौ एनेकनरेन्द्रकन्धरगलत्‌ किलालपूर्यावनिः | तत्‌काणक्षतवक्षसः करिकुलात्‌- 

स्फारो थ्यितः झोशितासारोद्यापि दिगन्तरेस्ति विलसत्‌ सन्थानुरागछ्लात्‌ | 
wu (क ) वच यस्य निवा 

सो yat faa: | निकेतः सब्बंविद्यानां भानुदेवो awiafa: | न नामतः 

केवल मथतोषि प्रिया भवत्तस्य ونج‎ agit: । वेलेव लावण सरित्‌ 

प्रियस्य लतेव araara | जातस्तस्यां रिए॒करिघटाभेद्‌सि 

हो afi यो aretha च्तितिप्रतिशिरोमोलिमालां पिनि | टत्वाप्यस्योदय 

द्िनकथाः क्तभूमोपतोनां ार्व्याजाव्‌ पतति हुदये Teq: | 

वोरभानुधराधोशसख्तुन्विशातिबत्सरान्‌ | gat wt trt 

नस्याऊंभागभूत्‌ | ताते सुरेन्द्रवनित।नयनारविन्द्सन्दो च विस्मयश्च 

जि ferfaurera | यः शास्ति तु च्तितिमिमामरिराजराजिराजीवज्ो 

तकिरणो नरसिंदेवः। कणेः RUT न याति छतिनां यदानमाकर्णयन्‌ ते 


कल्त्पन म 
कामगोप्रभ्टतयः संप्राधंनादायिनः। लोकेभ्यो यद्यं gafa aad ध्येयं 
न तच्चेतसा कि 


बमो मच्िमानमस्य न्टपतेलेकचयाल्हादिनः। तुलापुरुषदानेखु afta 

तेः । ब्रजन्ति न तुलां यस्य सवि कर्णादयो cac तुरकराजञोच्तुरुविच्ञतोवोच्त 
रजोभिः 

कलितेन्तरीच्छे। यस्य प्रयायोन्वयमाश्यन्ति मन्दा किनी पङ्गजकाननानि | तस्य काम 

«alfa प्रिया सदेशभूपजा। अन्तःपुरवधूमौोलिमालाितपदद्दया | भानु 
TET 

mamai AFR: | कमलानन्द्नः staaqeaeaet(eat | गंगान्वये 
TOO 


qaqa: सन्मित्रपद्शजविकाशसचस्व भानुः। श्ोभानुदेव इति भूपतिराविरास्ते 
यस्तेजसा 
Plate V, reverse. 


स्एतमोमिवच femi iara एरन्दर परे तिक्षकायमाने भुक्का तु fanfasar: afe 
ताख्तुभिः। यो cafe चितिमनगलदोःप्रतापज्यालावल्नौकवलितारिब्यां प्रयाशेः | 


? 








-á 
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Oaa प्रस्थानकाले तुस्गच्तुर एटो जतधलीकलाप!ः संछन्ने तौग्मभानौ दिशि दिशि स 

हसा सकुचन्यम्बजानि । खिद्यन्ते चक्रवाकाः सहचरस्ग्टक्चिणोविप्रयोगं भजन्त 
कि च स्वेच्छा 

भिसारं कलयति परितः खेरिणीनां نويدم‎ | (? वेलोल्लसदिरमश्रंखसारथेव्याजेन 
यस्यारि 

निस्ूदनस्य | तेजो aware न्टपेर्‌लंघ्यं व्यनक्ति नित्य सरितामधीषाः | हीरा- 
देवीति तस्या 

सहिता ya: | चालुक्यकुलसंभूता लच्योर्लव्मौ पतेर्वि। तस्याम-‏ اجا واي 
जायत दया‏ 

विनयप्रभावसोन्दययं घे زد‎ नयकी त्ति कलानिवासः | वीरः कुमारुइव पव्वेतसाजएन्यां वि 

"ufezafwar"zféwess: तेजोड्भतं किमपि भाविकमुन्नयद्भिः सं 

भावितः श्रिश्एवयस्यपि यस्य पादः | ना राज्य इव भूषति मौलिरलमूणि 

वारि कमलाविक्ररोत्‌ कराश्च | रतेन Bata fia विद्यावि 

वेकविमलोकृतमानसेन | नाराययोन quadrans प्रीतिं निरुन्त- 

रुमविन्द्त HAT: | स घडविशतिवर्घाणि t राञ्यमक EF | नयना 

नन्दनः Ma प्राप्तः घोरन्द्रौ पुरी | ततः Has समुपास्यमानः 

न्मन्त्रिभिः श्रीनस्सिहदेवः | मकछोपतिनॉतिकथानुवत्तों विभत्तिं एथ्वोवक्ष 
यं भुजेन । प्रस्तुन्चण'च नम्‌ न्मनाः प्ररत यगीतामिनी निक्रमं ज्यून्यध्यानमि 
घाण्मुज॒दिंविषदां शापे(स्त्रे?)१ azg: हेला निजित पच्चवाणविभवमंग- 


घभामिच्ति 

लुं यस्येनोषनि यौवने qeauad fafa कांच्ञति। तर्कः घाङुरण्रमन्त्तौसमर- 
ग़रुभरे वा . 

Sum ayia: lu asing fawfauwas Bast यस्य सेनाः। a 
عاك‎ GE E: 

=: प्रतिन्डिपतिशिरःखेणिष करोड़ मानोराक्ोवाच्तालिमाद्यत्‌करोवर विलस दौर - 
at- 

विभाति | यहरप्रयाखरासम TG: कंकालमालाकुलायल्लोके Waawnatfa 
गहनः य 


(1) This clóka is given farther down in B. VI. 5-6. 
(3) This gléka is to be found further down in B. VI, 10-11, 
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ma: gt: | यत्‌कान्तेष que? face: स्वर्वास्नारीगणस्ता car aa 


तथ्य 3 

जपितो वोरस्य विकान्तयः। नेताम्बुपरपरिवड्धिम्ापगासु्‌ लम्बालकांवुद 
निपोत «qu 

ara | प्रत्यच्यिमन्दिरपरन्धिसभासु येन ART सदव वसतिजलद्ागमस्य | FIT 
alaafe 


Plate VI, obverse. 


त्वंप्रतिकृतिकपटादाइतेः सांयगीनेः प्रत्यकं चाइु-दम्भादविस्लपुलकाविग्कठान्त 
प्रमोदः। प्रत्यद्याखाभिमिञअ्जस्फरितस्चिरयोदय्रह्ासाय्रह्ासो वैरिब्रातप्रमाधे 
करणम 


पिन <a य(त्‌) कृपाणः कृपायाः | ईषद्ोषकघायितेन मनसा कालिंग usta 
HT 

anf Awa इतो दस्योत्तरंगीकृताः। arf व ंसवे 

क्षेः Sa: कौत्तिसुदाहरन्ति विधघदामोदावशौवोचयः() | diary जयति सर 

mamal ख्यातकौत्तिन त्रानन्द्ः सरसिजदृशां भूपतिः शीन्टसिंहः | umf 
qfar 

तशिसोस्ल्नलनि्िन्नवेणे येनाकारि प्रथमसमरे देरियां Acat aenga- 
जिराजिप्र 


(1) The following additions in B after TYG: (B. Vl. 4 et seq.) 
feriis सेबलललाधगामिनी uw पोडयदेककरेण गामिमां | 
wd gum समो चितं quacere: स्फुडमेतिगोपतां ॥ و‎ 
After this comes the clóka mentioned in note 14. In lino O comes 
fe ग्रमः efu भक्त ऊगलि गजपतेस्तस्थदानप्रकर्ष Aiqê वितरणविच्चित 
ug: SEWN: | 
asfumafag waging? avud ऋाधराणां ब्रोंडानखाच शंके बहु aT 
व्टणा।न्यानने Saya: | 
ufus राजनि राजनोतिचतुरे संरक्षति चामिम।मिन्दोरेय कर्ल ङह्किसा छुरपतेर यास्ति 
मोचारिता | 
wants विषादिला रलिपतेरेवेअरदेथिता fauna विवणेता जक्तनिधेरेय क्षमा 
OL CLE 
Then follows the clóka mentioned in note 15. 


| | 








1 
Ex. 
7 
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खस्खुरभरो उुतधुलौकलापे वेकुणठस्यापिञञातः छत्रकमठलनोः स्तोकमारावता- 
x: | 

सामाम्भो धिगच्छ द्विर द्घन घटा प्रच्तरद्दानधारा सार!न्मक्का प्रयाति up 

दमरधुनीं यद्यसौ राजहंसः | mw यस्य ड्विणवितस्याप्रक्रमा 

fuera वित्रस्ताः सन्ति चित्तामणिविबधगवौकल्परच्ता fare) खू अमा 

न्‌ वैर्वोरप्रमदगजघटा तुंग कुम्भस्थलानां प्रो ए: पंचाननोयं जगति वि 

जयते ufa: श्रीन्टसिंः'^( ॥ + ॥ (?गकन्टपतेरतोतेष्‌ पंचाधिकेष sate 

श्तसंवळकरे घ चतुद्शाधनाधिपतीत्यादिविरदावली 

विराजमानः Star न्ट सिं्देवन्टपतेः eger AIF 

व्परभिछिख्थमाने चेत्रेमासि guum चयोदस्यां तिथौ fan? वा 

रागासिकटके ATE भावेदक समये Bieta भितरनवर कन्या मगड़प 

afr az विजञयसमये दुब्यारपरोच्छ neat जेना वृछलेड्का लाणड़ 

afas भणख्ा रित्या urs पोरोपरीक्ञ Ares नरेन्द्रदेव चक्रवत्तो 

माहापाच CD frere gees माहापाच आपति मकुलसाज च्य 

वधारिला ता | र पोशोओकरण UAT माहासेनापति FF माहासेनाप 

ती HAT ayia नरइरिदास veers कइक किनरि arc नाम fau. 

ifewur चतुःसीमासमाकान्त जासन करिदेवा | कलभोर Sata मध्ये कि 

afr MRT नाम विजयनरसि eae | राउत पड़ा पाखर रसबन्ध जित fana 


Plate VT, reverse. 
पंचास माए 8५० चान्दलो पाखर taa चिखारिस Tare माए 8५० गा 
fafe व्यवदान-मध्य करि जित aga ८०० HIG WE पोरोशअ्रीकरण qe(z ?) 
दासी- ४ 
— e 
मक्षासेनापतिर सोमा कला प्रमाण | अस्य 117 YARAT | HAT UAT 
وود نمب‎ Zags देउलर ufus विवाद सोलदण्डार वड़ कंकड़ा 772171 
ax mfn आड़लसामर सोलडुश्र पश्चिम खाडे कंकड़ालुण्डादण्ड।र | 


(1) The portion EIC TOI I ... to WS omitted in B. 
(3) The following addition in B after "EPGW: (B. VI. 18-19) .— 
usaranse नरपतिस्हि AAAS) mafasquisal weg أ ب‎ 
न sA | 


(3) The passages regarding the grant in B are given at the end, 





५७. $ 


v 
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X चुआ पाड़ियामर AIT भूइर चत्तरदणड़ा UE सीमानमादि 
छत्वा। द क्तिणसोमा। भाखर्साहिसामर चकिया 57 विच्या लि वोत्वभुद् र 3 
त्तर UT 517535117417111 उत्तर राकुछर 1373113717711 दोसीमान्त d 
H उपर 5111777: कलुमादिकारि wage उत्तर गा 
HALL व्यड मकुलुग्डायामर COE लड़ पाणिशिला Gare qE- 
हिड़पय्यन्त सीमानमादिकत्वा | पश्चिमसीमा | मकुलुण्डायास 
X UF पातुष्धा घाइर कोणावन्धर वड़वरगछ NUIT प- 

दोसोमा पडिखझा वसत आड आदिक संघड़ाय़!मर m3 
रिष्या ats ufus तड़ OAT वसन्तरुपूर्व दोसीमा राळ्क च 
uz सौसमानमादिकृत्वा | उत्तरसीमा | FEIT MEAT 
द्च्तियाकंकड़ा जोड़ अद्ध आदि करि agenar दच्तिण 
ष्पलच्तेपड़ार मध्यक WIE अडे अड हासएर IAAT दच्तिणा Taste 
दण्डार वंधयय्यन्त सोमानमा दिछत्वा | शवं चतुःसीमा समाक्रान्त कलम्भोर उत्त 
TEE मध्य मध्य | सोनः "Gu ८०० माए परिमित ग्रासनाख्याविजञयनर्सिंप 
रनामानं किंनरिय़ामं खायुरारोय्येश्वय्यसाम्ताञ्यसम्टद्वये महापाचनरुहइरिदा 
€ ETAT खजलस्थजमछुछकऊकछपपादपाण्ण्यवालुकाभौठखच्चितमा 
चन्द्राकमकरोकत्य प्रादात्‌ | अस्य शासनरस्थागतया को ण्डन्यगोचाय य 
जुवंदान्तगलकाणवशाखेकदेशाध्या बिने शासनताम्नाधिकारश्णि sane 
sfufanfes FAT नामधेय ब्राह्मणाय ग्टह्वाटोसच्ितं वाटी wem: | 


Plate VII. 


णतत्ताबलक्षेखक दूगदाससे नापतेर्वास्तुस चित Raza | मदानफलसि 

a तक्ताफलसिद्भये | aa: पर्िपाल्येयं भरमेरा चन्द्रतारकं | मा 
भूद्फलग्रांका ते पर्दत्तेति wife | खदत्ताद्धिकं ga परदत्ता 

मुपालनं jui पर्द्त्तां वा aA afufec | RFT मतिसतां 2 

रु दानात्‌ श्रेयोनुपालन | स्वदत्तां परदत्तां वा यो wea वसुन्धरां | 

ख faut छमिर्भूत्वा पिभिः ae पच्यते | fast प्रान्तरे देशे इएव्ककोटरवा 
faa: | छष्णसर्पा ؟)‎ जायन्ते ये हरन्ति वसुन्धरां | गामेकां खगामेक॑ वा 
भूमेरप्यद्धेमंशुलं | इस्न्नस्कमाप्नोति यावदाभूतसंज्ञवः। Tf 

छतो धर्म: पालनोयो मनौधिभिः | wata fw ws: स्यात्‌ ध 

मः wu कस्यचित्‌ | मदंशाः परमकछोपतिवंशजा वा पा 





` 


~ 
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पादपेतमनसो ufa भाविभूपाः। ये पालयन्ति ममधर्मेमिमं 

समस्तं तेघाम यं विरचितोञ्जलिरेष मूञ्चि। ada: परबंश्यो वा 

यः कस्िन्ुपतिभवेत्‌ | तस्यां करलम्नः स्याम्‌ यो मतकौत्ति न mift ॥ ० a 
शुभ भवतु | ae भवतु | aH भवतु ॥ स्रौ श्रो सी ॥ 








The following is the grant in the B plates :— 
L. 19, plate VI, obverse et seq 
आकन्टपतेरतोतेषु घोड़घ।धिकेखु चयोदशणशतसंवत्सरेण च 
लुदृगभुवनाधिपतोत्यादिविरुदा वलौ विरा जभानः 37 ب‎ सिंह देव न्टपतिः स्वरा- 
ज्यस्य ganag व्यभिकिख्य 
माने विका xm एकादश्यां मंगलवारे वाराणासि कटके Hora fuga 
नवरे Us" + + + तरु वि 
जय समये Wo AWS कृष्णानन्द aifefanfen माछापाच लाग्ड्य 
+ + Hers गोपौनाथ सान्धिविय दो 
क पात्र yaaa sifefafen पात्र सिद्धेश्वर जेना दार्पर्च्ति लिविक्रम 
wifufaufwm + + + Barre cag 
fats श्रोकरुणविश्वनाथ मक्घासेनापतो गोत्रे अवधायितमुदल sie 
+ + + देवर्थाचार्य्याय भूमि + 


Plate VI. reverse. 


cay few वाटौपरिमित भूमि निमित्तं धव्यस्मिन्‌ राज्य Tua? (qui 
दितोय manat पण्डितवा 
(!) The following additions in B end the grant (B. VII. 18-23) — 
Ataf सक्रल्तमातनोतु घच fur 97311 | 
. farm: स्वपन्म ररिपम्‌दितोज्जनाभस्तोथं पिवनच्चवघनस्तडितेव भाति i 
चातः शब्भशिरोष्टतचिपथगावोचोष ute) feng किलोदरे चिजगतौोनेचोत्सव- 





QRT: | 

यो ( थं? ) कान्तियितानवणेननिभदासोपरं wuxwr कौतति fee विनिज्ेयश्रिशि व्योमा- 
Wa गार ते | 

भुदेवस्वस्तिवाद्‌ स्त्वरयलु दुरितं fast: सन्त सन्तः सन्त प्रोड़ारियोरप्रजविजयकल्ता- 
wife: 7311: | 


व्यास्तादिदचकोरयमचछरणचमत्क'रि कार्य कवोणां सन्त्‌ व्यामोद्रशान्तिः छजतु wía we 
विद्यतचन्द्रचड़ः ॥ शुभमस्तु HAA: ॥ ° ॥ 
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? देवक्टकटके आचरणे एजानवरे जपसमये arg पाज माइामुनिएरो हित 
दार्पर्क्ता चिविक्रम afu 

face pyp सोमनाथ व!हिनीपति भितरभग्डारुष्यधिकारी नरहरि 
afafine याड पुरी सरोकरणा 

विश्वनाथ माझासेनाम्िगोचरे खवधश्ति मुदले देवर्थाचाव्यकु व्याठ खणड 
कोरूदेशमद्नखणड़ विघये arrat 

max दचि(?)घरे दक्षिण ussat mia र दुइ ग्राम शासन करो भूमि 
प्राण वारि देवा | uate मौोनसक्रान्ति कृष्ण एका 

et निवारे नारायणपुर कटके HT पुजा उत्तार विज्ञेकरि आसिवा 
समये WU TIAA सोमना 

u alfefaufa yaaga «efufaupw aqua afufane मितरभय्डार 
gfunifc नरहरि संधिविद्यक्ष था 

x qanyi ्रिविक्रमसश्चषिविस् गोचरे व्यवधरित मुट्ले TAI 
पुरोपश्च्ति मा्ठापाच TE दास CHI- 

चन्दन qin व्यव (ध) र्ति aren वोइला मुदले देवर्थाचाय्यंर साइस afen- 
azas} च (रु) दुइ ut 

म कोळटेश उयेश्वर्देवङ्कर देडली “fa TIT मध्यकरि चतुःसोमा समाक्रान्त- 
प्रास नेक 

पटा देवा | आोडमोलोमदनखण्ड मध्ये साइसोयाम ब्रोचिखवदान मध्य करि 
कोठव्यापा 

श्र भाग fafaa वाइस माए ३२२ के एरोआोकर्ण विशनाथ माछा 
सेनापतिर प 

faww(? थ मठिनाएकर FAT कला प्रमाणे UMAT FNIT | भगवतोएुरु 
Eear पश्चिम चन्द्रप्र- 

भा दण्डा ध्यधव्यादिकरि वांगरिसोग्रामर THRU पोड़ापोड़ा पोखुरिर 
द्विजल घय्यन्तकेसोमा | ड 

“cent | वाकरिसोय़ामर दक्छिण fufefufe वाटीर डतर दण्डार UH 
asm siete fag- ' 

गहोगोपथ बध्यधव्यादिकरि argu नदी a (? धा) ee अधा सोइ पयंन्त के 
सीमा | पश्यिमसी सा | राड 








AP 
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Sat ग्रामर प्रर(व) वाहइकणिनदौर व्यधा ate व्यादिकिरि 1> गोपो 
नाथपर शासनर नदौ तड़ा 

waren «fepmetar कुचिव्याघाइर गोपय खअधपयन्तेके खोमा | द च्तिया- 
सोमा | गोपीन TUITE उतर इरागऊ 

auaf भगवतीपर rear गोपौनाथपुर waar तिमुग्डिगोपथर adn 
उतर कूल FF सौसा | गो चतुः 

सोमा समाक्रान्तग्रामेक | एविषयमध्ये राड़सच्यो fafu सडका व्यवधान मध्यकरि 
aff (7) ese taataa प्रसाद नवरुभा 

ग 55315 माए १२७ के रसौमा कलाप्रमाणे URT qat | साइसो 
mint घस्थिम TFA नदो अघा 

सोड च्यादिकरि देडलोसमिर afam रुकतपटा दर्डा qq सोमा | 
उतरसोमा | देडलोसुमिर afam र्क्तापटा TET 

v wu wifemfr वारोगोनइ च्यधासोइ पदन्तेके रीमा | पस्िमसौमा | विजय- 
MBL maar पव वाग्गो नदौ Gur खोइ 

स्यादिकरि गोपीनाथप्र शासन स॒दुणाघाइ वंधतल गोपथ व्यध पयंन्तेके 
सोमा | दच्तिग सोमा | गोपौन TUYE VIDES डत 

x( ) ()नड़कूलश्याम्वतोटार पश्चिम गोपथर wu वाइ गणिच्या 
TEX व्यधा सोइ पयेन्तेके सीमा ॥ गा चत्रःसो - 

मासमाक्रान्तय्यामेक | णविषयमध्ये उस्ेश्वरदेवङ्गर देखोलि व्यवधरितमसुदल 
प्रमाणे शमि faa वाटि ३० के रएसीमा 

कला प्रमाणे uz पूवसोमा वांगरिसो max पश्चिम EFT नइ 
व्याद्किरि वालिद्याय्ामरु Wa ESE 

गोपथ HR सोमा । उतरसौमा। 716171 दच्तिण खेतसुण्डर 
वोहालद्यड़ा आदिकरि वारुगो नदी- | 


Plate VII, obverse. 
x wzqgs सोमा। पश्चिमसोमा। वि(ज)यलव्योप्र wreatge (2) बारगो 
नदौर व्यधासोइ HIT सोमा | 
efamatar | राछसोच्योय्रामर उतर रुकतपटा द्गड़ा ETT सौमा। गा 
चतुःसौमा समाक्रान्तग्रामिक ॥ 


(1) The name of the river omitted and tho space left blank. 


J. r 20 
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गा qiafafafs जित fuifie चाखिख न माए 89८ सुमि तिरिसवाटिकि 
चतुःसीमा) TTY (स्त) 

मछकछपपादपास्ण्यमध्यकरि ध्याचन्द्राकथाइकरि देवरथ wiy देखल 
saat) देला मध्यकरि 

चतुःसीमाक्रान्‍त्त सासन दत पटाक | ध्याचयरूगोताय यजवे(दा)न्तंगत काण्व 
ग्राखेक देश़ाध्यायिने देवरथ 

Waa ज्राह्मणाय ध्याजेयसगोचः ओऔमान अआगरसिं(इ) देववर्म्मा ओड़मोलो 
aE मध्य (?) मध्या - 

सो यथालिखित चतुःसीमा समाक्रान्त स(ज)लस्यलमछककछपपादपा(र)ख्य 
वालुकामिटसझ्त साइसो ग्राम द्‌ 

च्तिणराङ्खब्योस्ाम wsqurewd आचन्द्राकमकरीछत्य प्रादात्‌ FARR ॥ 
Ta शासनस्य ayaa 

तास्त्राधिकारियो acefe afafanfens | TUR RLA) भाग 


व्यवस्थया र काम 
र 5153355 गुरुदास सेनापतेः ESTE | 


س > 
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Ancient Buddhist Statuetles and a Candélla Copper-plate from the Banda 
District.—By VINCENT A. Suits, L C. S., and Witt Hoery, 
D. Lirr, I. C. B. 


( With five plates.) 
[Read June 1895.] 
Paar 1. 


The village on the south bank of the Jumna iu the Pailani Tahsil 
of the Banda District in the North-Western Provinces, which is officially 
known as Icchiwar, and popularly as Nicchawar, marks the site of one 
of the ancient towns of Bundelkhand, 

The ruins on the west side of the modern village are known by the 
name of Dhanésar Khérà. Remains of a large building with a plastered 
floor are here traceable, and an image is venerated as Dhansir Dai. 
The statue is that of a bearded man, seated on a cushion, with one leg 
drawn up, and wearing a cap and waistcloth, or short drawers. A sword 
hungs by his side. The long, flowing hair is coiled up behind over the 
shoulders. The ears are long, and adorned with earrings. The hands 
are folded, and seem to hold a casket. The same name, Dhansir Dai, 
is applied to a group of figures, one male, and three female, at Pardawt 
in the Mau Tahsil of the same district. Pardiwi, we may note iu 
passing, is an interesting site which would probably repay detailed 
examination. 

The mounds about a mile sonth-east of Iccháwar are called Dhani 
Khérà. The buildings there originally surrounded a considerable lake 
about thirty acres in extent, which is now dry. This lake is sometimes 
called the Bahi Tal, and sometimes the Madan Sagar. The latter name, 
pee is also applied to the lake in the town of Mahoba, and is there 
a memorial of the powerful Candélla king, Madana-varman, appears 
at 10815 9981" to commemorate Madana-pila-gurmman, the s@napat-, or 
general, of king Paramarddi-déva, the grandsou and successor of Madana- 
varman. This seems to be the natural inference from the fact that 
the copper-plate inseription recording the bestowal of the village 
Nandipi-gráma on the séuapaté was found in the ruins near the dry lake. 
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This inscription is recorded on two plates, which are now the pro- 
perty of Dr. Hoey. (Plate VII.) Each plate is about 13} inches long 
by 10} broad. The plates were formerly connected by a seal which has 
been lost. A hole for the attachment of the seal is pierced at the bot- 
tom of the first, nnd nt the top of the second plate, so that the plates 
should lie back to back. Copper rivets, some of which still remain, 
were also inserted in the edges of each plate. These seem to have been 
intended to attach each plate separately to a wall, and were probably 
inserted after the loss of the seal. 

The inscription on the first plate consists of 17 lines, of which the 
first four are interrupted in the middle by the insertion of a rude sketch 
of the fonr-armed goddess Laksmi, with an elephant on each side 
sprinkling her.! The date occurs in the thirteenth line, The last two 
lines are interrupted in the middle by the hole for the seal. 

"I'he inscription on the second plate consists of 18 lines, of which 
the first two are interrupted in the middle by the hole for the seal. 

The characters are those usual in the Candélla inscriptions of the 
period. The record, though not protected by raised edges to the plates, 
is in good preservation, aud every letter is legible. 

The purpose of the inscription is to record the gift, on the usual 
terms, of a village named Nandipi-grama, in the district of Nandayana, 
to the sénapati, Cri Madana-pàala-carmman, who is described ns a Bhatta 
of Naugüáva; a member of the Krspáütréya gotra, son of Thakkura Gri 
Mahéevara, grandson of Thakkura Cri Bhonapala, and great grandson 
of Thakkura Cri Tihunapála. The gift is recited to have been made at 
Cri Bilisa-pura on the fifteenth day of the bright half of the month 
Sravana, at the time of an eclipse of the moon, in the year 1225 (Vikra- 
ma) =A D. 1177. The donor was Parama bhaf[üraka, maharajadhiraja, 
poramegvara, paramamahegvara Cri Kálanjarádhipati Crimat Paramarddt- 
dava, who was the successor of Madana-varmma-déva, who was the 
successor of Prthivi-varmma-ddva. + 

The modern village, Nandan Dio, a few miles distant from Dhani 
Khērā where the copper-plates were found, probably represents the 
Nundini-grama of the inscription. It is visited by pilgrims, but Dr. 
Hoey had not an opportunity of inspecting the place aud Jearning fur- 
ther particulars. Bilisa-pura, where the grant was made, bas not been 
identified. 

The copper-plate now published is the fourth Candella inscription 
on copper known to exist, Two plates found at Nunaura (Nanyaura) 


1 Tho same device is inserted in the Augisi copper-plate of Madana-varman, 
grandfather and immediate predecessor of Paramardi-déva (J. A. S., B, Vol. XLVI, 
Pt. 1, p. 73). | 
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in the Hamirpur District belong respectively to the reigns of Diva- 
varmma-déya (S. 1107) and Dhanga (8.1055). The third plate is a 
record of Madana-varmma-deéva, dated S. 1190.3 

A. fifth copper-plate inscription of the reign of Vira-varmman, dated 
S. 1937, and known as the Dihi copper-plate, which belonged to 
Colonel Ellis, was lost in the Mutiny.® 

The numerous other inscriptions of the Candélla kings are on 
stone. 

Several inscriptions of the reign of Paramarddi-déya are known. 

A single line record on a pedestal at Mahoba, dated S. 1224, is 
mentioned by Cunningham, and seems to have contained the king's 
name. This inscription has not been published, and the original seems 
to have disappeared.* 

The Mahoba inscription, dated S. 1240, certainly belongs to Para- 
marddi-deva's reign, though his name has been lost.’ 

The Kálaüjar inscription, supposed to be dated in S, 1258, requires 
re-editing. It certainly mentions Paramarddi-déva. 

The Madanapur inscriptions record the fact of the conquest of 
Paramarddi by Pythivi Raja Cáhumána (Chauhan) in S. 1239,— 
A.D. 1182. 

An inscription at Khajuraho dated S, 1234, and two at Ajaygarh, 
dated respectively 1237 nnd 1243, (Nos. 46 and 50 of Cunningham's 
list), belong to the reign of Paramarddi, though they do not seem to 
mention his name. 

The only inscription mentioning Paramarddi by name, and recorded 
duriog his reign, which has been properly edited, is the Bagrári stone 
inscription. 

“The proper object of the inscription is to record (in verses 25-29) 
that Sallaksana, the minister of the king Paramarddi-déva built a 
temple of Visuu, and a temple of Civa at which the inscription was put 
up; and that this secoud temple was completed by Purusóttama, the son 


١ V. A, Smith and Bibi Prannath Pandit in J. As. Soc, Bengal, Vol. XLYIT, 
Part I (1578), p. 80, 

8 Rajéndraliia Mitra, A copper-plate grant from Banda ; ibid, p. 73, PL VI. 

5 Cunningham, Archwol. Reports, Vol II, p. 455; Vol. XXI, No. 58, pp. 83, 87. 

.. 4 Cunningham, Reports, Vol. 11, pp 447, 448; Vol. XXI, No 44, p. 52; V. A 

Smith, History of Bundelkhand, J, A. S., B., Vol. L, Part I (1851), p. 21. 

E E ; bid. 

û Madanpar is in the Lalitpur Subdivision of the Jhinsi District of the North- 
Western Provinces (Arch. Rep. Vol. X, p. 98, PL XXXII; Vol. XXI, p. 173). 

The other inscriptions referred to nro noticed in the works already cited. 
The king's name is written Paramarddi, or Paramardi. So the name Varma may 
be written ns Varmmnn, or in the stem form ns Varman. 
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of Sallakeaga and his successor in the office of minister, after the death 
of liis father. 

Aud by way of introduction the inscription gives the genealogy 
of the king, and (in verses 14-24) that of his ministers. All that we 
learn regarding the former is that from Atri’s eye sprang the moon, 
and from the moon the Candratréya princes; that one of them was 
Madana-varman, whose son was Yacó-varman, whose son ngain was the 
ruling prince Paramardi-déva." ! 

This record alone informs us that Paramarddi, the Parmàl of tradi- 
tion, although the immediate successor of the famous king Madana- 
varman, was yet the grandson, not the son, of that monarch. The 
order of regnal succession was certainly Prthivi-varman, Madana- 
varman, Paramarddi-varman, ns given in the Icchüwar plate and the 
Ajaygarh stone inscription of Vira-varman, The lost Dahi copper-plate 
also gave the name of Madana-varman as that of Paramarddi-déva's 
predecessor. It is evident that YacG-varman never reigned, 

The bardic lists (Arch. Rep. II, 449) nll insert a Kirtti-varman 
between Madana and Paramardi. The words Yaçō and Kirtti being 
synonymous, the entry in the lists is probably due to a reminiscence 
that Paramardi was the grandson of Madana-varman. 

The latest known inscription of Madana-varman is dated S. 1220, 
— A.D. 1163. The earliest inscription of Paramardi is dated S. 1224, 
- A.D. 1167. It is, therefore safe to assume A.D. 1165 as the be- 
ginning of Paramardi's reign. 

The. Iccháwar inscription is dated S. 1228,— A.D. 1171. The 
reign of Paramardi ended in A.D. 1202, when he capitulated to Kutbu- 
d-din Ibak, dying before the surrender was effected. He was succeed- 
ed by Trailókya-varman, who temporarily delivered his dominions from 
the Muhammadan invaders? Dr. Hoey possesses a unique copper 
coin of Trailókya-varman, which we hope to publish soon. 


1 Kielhorn, Bafeívar Stone Inscription of Paramardi-déva, (Epigr. Ind. Vol. I. 
p. 20). Ina note the editor points out that the label attributing the stone to 
Batéqvar in the Agra district scoms to be wrong, and that the inscription is probab- 
ly No. 52 of Cunningham's list (Arch. Rep. XXI. p. 82), which was found in two pieces 
on the bank of the lake at Bagrari, There can be no doubt that the so called 
Batéovar inscription is really that found at Bagrari, which like it had 24 lines, and 
was in two pieces. A Candélla stone inscription could not have been found near 
Agra. Bagrari isa village, in Bundélkhagd. We have failed to discover its oxact 

tion. 
i “Then the prince Trailókya-varman ruled the kingdom, a very creator in 
providing strong places. Like Vispu, he was, in lifting up the earth, immerged in 
the ocean formed by the streams of Turuskas." 1, 5 of Ajaigarh Inscription of Vira- 
varman (Epigr. Indica, Vol. I. p. 329). Professor Kielhorn's excellent editions of 
several of the Candélla inscriptions throw much light on the history of Bundal. 
khaod, which requires to be rovised. 
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Three early brass statuettes of the Buddha found in the ruins of 
Dhanósar Khari to the west of Iccháwar, and purchased by Dr. Hoey, 
are of sufficient interest to deserve detailed description, 

The material of the statuettes appears to be brass, though it may 
be the special alloy known as ashftadhátu, or * the eight metals, “ Copper 
was never very largely used in the fabrication of statuary, and bronze 
never, that alloy being held impure, Brass is more readily melted; it 
has n more attractive colour; it takes a finer polish, and is firmer, more 
malleable, less liable to rust, and more easily wrought than copper. 

It has, therefore, been generally preferred as a material for orna- 
mental figures. In the formation of the statues of gods, it is also very 
largely employed; but in such cases it is alloyed with small quantities 
of other metals, viz, gold, silver, iron, tin, lead, and mercury; making 
with the copper and zinc of brass, eight; which is esteemed the purest 
alloy, and prized very highly as ashtadhütfu." ! 

The two larger statnettes (Nos I and II) are inscribed; the small- 
est one (No. III) has no inscription. 

The standing figure No. I (Plate VIIT) is much the better executed 
of the two larger images, and possesses some merit as a work of art. 
It closely resembles many of the Gändbāra sculptures, and, in our 
judgment, shows distinct traces of Hellenistic influence. Buddha 
stands in a preaching attitude, holding in his left hand a palm leaf or 
birch bark seroll. His right hand is open, and raised in admonition. 
His dress consists of a robe, open nt the neck, covering both shoulders, 
and of an under garment, which appears below. "This under garment 
appears to be a pair of wide drawers, such as are now called a “divided 
skirt," though it may possibly be an undivided skirt, The feet are 
bare. The head is covered with the hair arranged in a mat of conven- 
tional curls, gathered above into a top-knot. The earrings are long and 
heavy. The drapery is well executed, and the form of the body is well 
shown through the clothing. The hands are moulded with considerable 
skill; a large circular aureole is attached to a projection at the back of 
the head. 

The figure stands on a well designed pedestal, which rests on four 


claws. 


The principal dimensions are as follows : — 
Height (including pedestal) to surface of top-knot ... 65 
Total height to top of aureole -— «० 14/725 


١ Rajéndralila Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 07. 
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Height of figure, from surface of pedestal to surface 
of top-knot .., T one ... 0 
Diameter of nureole wa EX eo. PER 


The inscription consists of a single line of ancient Nàgari characters 
incised on the convex moulding of the pedestal, and running round all 
four sides. "The characters are in some respects peculiar in form, nnd a 
few of them are difficult to read, though well-preserved. "They nre of 
an early type, and, we should think, not later than A.D. 300. The 
facsimile, prepared from an inked estampage, (Plate IX) will enable 
the reader to form his own opinion as to their age. The convexity of 
the moulding, and the shallowness of the engraving cause some difficulty 
in obtaining a copy of the inscription, which reads as follows :— 

Deyadharmóyam upüsika Dadi— 

kaya yadatra punyam 

tad bhavatu mata pitré sarvva satcra— 
nim anuttara jndnavaptayé, 


“This is the meritorious gift of the female worshipper Bédikaya; 
whatever religious merit there is in it, let it be for the attainment of 
supreme knowledge by her father and mother, and by all sentient 
beings.” 

This formula, with some slight modifications, is found in three of 
the later inscriptions in the caves at Kuda, forty-five miles south of 
Bombay, 

The earliest inscriptions at Kuda, which may perhaps date from 
the first century B.C., are in the Pali language and simply record that 
such and such an article is the gift (or “ meritorions gift" ) of so and 
so. The prayer that the merit of the gift may be for the attainment 
of supreme knowledge by the donor's parents and all sentient creatures 
is wanting. That prayer is found in the later inscriptions, which, like 
those on Dr. Hoey's statuettes, are in the Sanskrit language. The 
Buddhists of the earlier Hinayann sect used Pali. The members of 
the later Mahayinn sect used Sanskrit. 

In order to show how closely the inscriptions on the statuettes 
follow the Kuda pattern, we quote No. 7 of the Kuda inscriptions :— 

Déyadharmiyam Cakhyopa— 

sika Vydghrakdydé yad atra 

punyam tadbhavatu matapitrpa— 

revangamam krirā sarveasatvandm anuttarajid— 
ndvaptayé,! 


1 The Kadi inscriptions are discussed by Dr, Burgess (assisted by Dr. Bibler) 
in Volume IV. of the Archeological Survey of Western India, * Report on the Bud- 
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The inscription of the statuette of the, seated Buddha (No. 11.) 
includes (excepting the word krtvé) the portion of the formula which 
has beon omitted from the dedication of the standing image. 

This second statuette, that of the seated Buddha (Plate X), 
is almost destitute of merit as a work of art, and is an ordinary 
Indian production of conventional pattern. Buddha is exhibited squat- 
ting, with the soles of his feet turned up, and holding the little finger 
of his left hand between the first finger and thumb of the right hand. 
The shoulders are square, and the general appearance of the image 
resembles that of medieval Jain statues. But, unlike the Jain images, 
Buddha is not nude. He is clothed in close-fitting garments, the 
existence of which is indicated only by the opening for the neck, and 
the termination of the sleeves and drawers. No attempt is made to 
express the folds of the clothing. The hands are stiffly and clumsily 
moulded, and the face is expressionless. The wsthetic demerits of the 
work are so striking that, if it were not inscribed, a late date might 
he assigned to it. But the characters of the inscription, though some- 
what later in form than those on the pedestal of the standing figure, 
are probably not later than A.D, 400, and certainly not later than 
A.D. 500. 

A rectangular plate, surmounted by a circular aureole, is attached 
to a projection at the back of the head. 

The principal dimensions are :— 


Height, including pedestal, to surface of top-knot e. 12'^50 


Total height to top of aureole ... — se 14 00 

Height of figure, from surface of pedestal to surface of 
top-knot 56 sii — 90 

Diameter of aureole — — 2५६: 5 0 


The inscription is in two lines on the front moulding only of the 
pedestal. (Plate IX.) Some of the letters are difficult to read, and 
a few nre to us doubtful. The record is as follows, subject, perhaps, to 
some slight correction. 

1 Deyadharmmayam Guptavamqodita Cri Haridassya raj? Mahā- 
dévyah yailatra punyars tad bhavatu. 

a Sareva satvandm mata pitr pirvangamanam anuttarapada jiidn- 
avaptaye, 
dhist Cave Temples and their Inscriptions’ (London, 1883) pp. 12-14, 85, 86; 
Plates» XLV, XLVI. Nos 7,8, 9 of Plate XLV. resemble the dedications of the 
statuettes in language, and to a large extent in alphabetical characters They are 
supposed to dato from the fifth or sixth century A.D. Tho Mathura inscription of 
the Gupta year 135 (A.D. 453) has tho formula Déyadharmoyam wihérasvamings 
Dévtsyd yadatra punyam tad bhavatu mitipilroh — sarvvasattvdndsca — anultara- 
Jüansptayé. (Fleet, p, 263.) 

J. t. 21 
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This seems to meon that the donor was Mahidévi, the wife, or 
queen, of Cri Haridasn of the Gupta raco. The name Haridisa, with 
the cerebral d, is curious, but it seems impossible to read tho name 
otherwise. Many of the characters, especially those in the second line, 
are very rudely incised, and imperfectly formed. 

The epithet Gupfavampgédita, ‘sprung from the Gupta race,’ or the 

' race of Gupta,’ is interesting. It apparently means that the donor was 
a member of the family of the sovereigns of the great Gupta dynasty. 
The words Guplavampa are most naturally translated, ‘the race of 
Gupta,” that is to say the race of which Gupta was the progenitor, 
Sir Alexander Cunningham to the last (Coins of Med. India, p. 9) be- 
lieved that the word Gupta as a proper name could not stand alone, 
because it was impossible that a past participle meaning * protected ' 
could itself be treated as a name without mention of the protecting 
deity. The citation by Drs, Fleet and Bihler of the names Upagupta 
and Upagupta failed to change Cunningham's opinion. The dedication 
on the statuette is a strong confirmation of the view that the name of 
the progenitor of the famous dynasty was simply *Gupta,' £e, *pro- 
tected" [by the gods], and not ‘Ci Gupta,’ * protected by Laksmi.' 

Several of the published inscriptions use Gupta as a family name 
in the phrase Guptanrpardjyabhuktan ( Fleet, p. 102, etc.), ‘during the 
enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta kings. So the Girnir inscrip- 
tion speaks of the ‘Gupta era’ (Guptaprakála), and the Morbi inscrip- 
tion uses the adjective Gaupta. (Bühler, on the Origin of the Gupta- 
Valabhi Era, pp. 6-9.) 

The English phrases ‘Gupta dynasty’ and ‘Gupta ern’ are thus 
fully justified by Sanskrit precedent. The third statuette ( No. III) 
is very small, about 4} inches high, and has no pedestal. Probably a 
pedestal existed, which has been lost. The stand shown in the photo- 
graph (Plate XI) is a wooden one made by the owner, The aureole, 
of which the upper part is broken off, is arranged as an oval shield the 
full length of the figure. The right hand is lost. The drapery is ar- 
runged like that of the large standing figure No. I, though the attitude 
slightly differs. The artistic execution, though better than that of 
No. 11, is inferior to that of No. I. 
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A suggestion for the second edition of Mr. Blochmann’s Ain.—By ANNETTE 
S. BEVERIDGE (Communicated by the PHILOLOGICAL SECRETARY). 


(Read, March 1895.) 


Having had occasion to distinguish amongst the various Miraks of 
Akbar's time, I have, in Mr. Blochmann's index, come across emendanda 
under the head Mirak, which moreover, for clearness’ sake, render some 
slight modifications in the text desirable. Mr. Beveridge has been so 
kind, by reference to the Persian, as to verify the doubts whigh ] had 
gathered from the translations. 

Amongst the seven entries of Mirak in the index, I find that three 
seem to refer to the same man. One Mirak is omitted and him too, I 
identify with the thrice-entered amir 

The three first named are :— 

1. Mirak Khau Arghün, 475 ! (No. 208). 
2. Mirak Khan, 439, 
3, Mirak Khan Bahadur, 532. 
The omission is :— 
4. Mirak Khan Jinkjank (?) 531. 

The first and third of these are separately entered by a mere slip, 
for they refer, respectively, to the biographical notice of Mirak Arghün 
and to his name in the combined Tabagqat and Ain lists of the amirs. 

It is equally clear that the second and fourth names denote one in- 
dividual, Turning to page 439, we find Mr. Blochmann warning us 
against confounding Rawazi Khan, Mirza Mirak “with Mirak Khan or 
with Mirak Bahadur (208)." He writes as follows :—(Mirak Khan) 
“an old grandee who died in 975.” (Tabagat,)® 

The words quoted are used in the original (Lakhnan edition, 385) 
about Mirak Khan Jinkjank (Kinhbak or Kinjak). So far as we have 
been able to trace, this is the only mention of Jinkjank or its approximate 
E Apparently then, Mr. Blochmann's Mirak Khan (p. 439) ia 


L All references are to Mr. Blochmann's Ain, unless otherwise assigned. 
$ The word “ Tabagit™ is quoted by mo from Blochmann, 
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the Jinkjan& of Nizam's list (No. 99). All that is needed to make this 
clear in the text is to give the full name Mirak Khan Jinkjank (?) ns 
found at the place from which the quotation (**an old grandee, ete.) 
is taken. 

The next point to which attention is to be given is the identification 
of Jinkjank with Arghin. 

We know that the former died in 975 H., the year of Citor. We 
know that tho latter was killed in 975 H., in an explosion before Citor 
(Mr. Blochmann's Ain, 532, n. 2). This fact is recorded of No. 208 
both in the Tabaqgü! and by Abü.l.fagl. It would be a curious coinci- 
dence for two amirs named Mirak to die in the same year, but this might 
be so. It is, however, improbable that one of these, being, as Nizamu-d- 
din says, “an old grandee” should not be mentioned in the detailed 
stories of any of the contemporary writers, beyond the bare record of 
his death in the T'abagüt, This is the more improbable that he was a 
man of position sufficient to bring him into Nizim’s list. Of Mirak 
Arghün some facts as to service are set down in the biographical notice 
nnd he is named honourably amongst the graudees told off to Malwa in 
the sixth year.! 

Now there is no mention of “ Jinkjank” in the din list (531, No. 
99), and curiously enough, the Lakhnau Tabagü! does not give Mr. 
Bloehmann's No. 115, Mirak Khan Bahüdur."? Perhaps some one 
having access to other editions of the Tabaqát would be so kind as to 
look up this point and thus add to, or detract from the probability of 
the identification which now seems reasonable, i.e., that of Jinkjank with 
Arghün. It would also be useful and perhaps decisive if some under- 
standing could be arrived at as to the word Jinkjank to which Mr. Bloch- 
mann appends a question mark and which the Lakhnau edition gives 
as Kinhak or Kinjak.® 

Even with the kuowledge available now, the identification appears 
reasonable. A double entry is not unknown elsewhere in Nizüm's 
list ;— Mr. Blochmann points out that of Mu. Qasim Khan. 

Pending possible correction on the points, (1) the omission of 


I The record of Arghün's death has not yet found its legitimate place in his 
biography bat awaits, in û note, tho second edition. 

3 Similarly “ No. 116, Shah Mu. Qalati" ia not in the Lakhnan Tiubggdl. The 
omission of a man so distinguished as Qalati, pointa to a printing error, especially 
as ho ia not to be found in duplicate in Nigam'a liat. 

8 Since writing theso notes, I have learned from Mr. Beveridgo that the 
British Museum MS., No. 29, 209, Vol. II, p. 52, b. gives the word which in other 
MS. or published editions has been read as Jinkjank, Kinhak, or Kinjak quite 


* J 
clearly as Jujok => میرک خان‎ (Mirak Khan Jujak). 
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No. 115 in the Lakhnau Tabagüt, and (2) the meaning of Jinkjank, I 
venture to suggest that the index may, under the head Mirak, read in 
a second edition of Mr. Blochmann's in, as follows :— 

1. Mirak Khan Bahadur Arghün (Jinkjank ?) 429, 439, 475 (No. 
208), 531, 532. 

N. B.—The references to pages 429 and 631 nre omitted iu the existing index. 

2. Mirak Jalair, 521. 

3. Mirak Khwajah, 525. 

4. Mirak Khwüjah, Chengiz Khan, 442. 

5. Mirak Mirzü, Rawazi Khan, 438 (No. 141). 

If it is justifiable to identify Jinkjank with Arghün a slight change 
will follow in the text, where at page 439 and in line 15,“ or with” 
should read “ that is.” The insertion of Arghün after the name Mirak 
on pages 429, 432, 531 and 532 would be useful to readers. 
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Notes concerning Khwajah Muhammad Muqim Harawi, the father of 
Nigümu-d-din Ahmad Bakhshi.— By ANNETTE S. BEVERIDGE 
(Communicated by the PHILOLOGICAL SECRETARY). 


[Bead, March 1895.] 


As everything relating to the author of the Tabagdt possesses 
interest, | venture to ask permission to ** hang up " in the critical air 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,—for confirmation or 
disproof,—a suggestion about the record of his father's life which, if 
verified, will be of use in a second edition of Mr. Blochmann's Ain. 

It appears to me that there is good ground for believing * Khwajah 
Muqim, the son of Miraki” (525, No. 401), to be the father of Nizgamu-d- 
din, Khwajah Muhammad Mugim Harawi.' 

"The considerations which seem to me to support my suggestion are 
as follows :— 

(a) Mr. Blochmann, basing his statement on the dkbarndmah, says 
that Khwajah Muqim (No. 401), the son of Miraki, was made a bakA- 
ghi in 999 H. 

Abü-l-fazl names Muqim of Khurüsün in his list of bakhshis (528), 
and Mr. Blochmann identifies this man with the “son of Miraki” by 
prefixiog '* No. 401 " to his name, in this list, 

Nizümu-d-din says when speaking of the appointment of the bakhshi 
of 999 H. (Tabaqat, Lakhnau ed., 374) “They appointed Khwáüjah Mu. 
Muqim, an old family servant and who had been brought up in this 
Court, ) khdnazüd) to tbe office of bakAshi of the army." 

Of all the Muqims of this period, there is mentioned in the various 
sourees—so far as I have been able to trace— one man only who 
answers to the description given by Abü-l-fazl and Nizimu-d-din Abmad 
of the bakhshi of 999 H., as being at once, a Khuráüsüni, an old servant, 


1 All page references aro to Mr. Blochmann's Ain unless otherwise assigned, —— 

For all the many references to the Persian which theso notes havo required. 
1 am indebted to Mr. Beveridge, ns well ns for counwel, and the multiform help 
which comes from discussion of “ " For all errors, I only am responsible. 
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ay a khānazād, and ns benring the names Muhammad Muqim and the title 

Khwājah. This is the father of Nizām,—Kbwājah Mu. Muqim 
Harawi.! 


The various Muqims of this time are as follows :— 
| 1. Sbhujá'at Khan, Muqim-i Arab. A Turkistáni, and died in 988 II. 
9 2. Muqim Khin, son of Bhujs'at Khán, A Turkistáni and, early under Akbar, 
: a Commander of 500. 
9. Mirzi Mu. Muqim, the son of Mirza Zulnün, and by marriage a cousin of 
the Emperor Babar, 
4. Muqim Naqshbandi. Defeated and slain in Gujrit, in 983 H. 
^ D. Muqim a “Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horso ; "—a relation of Asaf - 
d Khan IIL. Ja'far Bég Qazwini (413:, (Padighthndmah, I, part 2, 328). 
The word which Mr. Blochmann renders "relation " is Ehuesh. I can 
find nothing to decide whether Muqim was a blood-relation and therefore 
perhaps a Qazwini, or a son-in-law of Ja'far Bég. So that on the ground 
of descent there is, so far, nothing to prevent him from being No. 401. 
He is called Sháhjaháni in Mr. Hlochmann's index. If this implies that 
ON his best days were lived^under Shahjahin, it makes, to some slight extent, 
` against hia being the baAAshi of 989 H., the said baishi being an old 
servant in 990 H. and the year of Shihjahan's accession being 1037 H. 
Very little, however, can be built on the consideration that No. 401 
3 would have been an old man in 1037 H., for some of the amire of those 
m days rivalled modern statesmen in their sustained capacity for holding 
office. Perhaps some student of the sources for Sháhjáhán's reign could 
/ tell something about this Muqim. 
6. Khwājah Mohammad Muqim Harawi (420, 421). A Khuráisini, a servant 
2 of Babar, Humiyin and Akbar;—and possibly a AAdnasdd3—a~at any rate 
young in the service of Babar, 4 
7. Khwijah Mohammad Maqitm, the son of Miraki (525, No. 401). A Khnrāsāni, 
an old servant of the State in 920 H.—and a kAénazód, He was a Com 
mander of Two Hundred. 


(b) To entitle Muqim BakAshi to be called an old servant of tho 

State in 999 H., he must have been a contemporary of Harawi for, nt 

> the least, the greater part of the 36 years of Akbar's reign antecedent 
to his appointment. If my suggestion that the Harawi of the earlier 
chronicling is the Muqim Hakhshi of later record, be wrong, some 
curious coincidences must be faced. Both these men (supposing they 
were two), were Khurüsánis ;— Muqim BakAshi was a Khdnasdd, Harawi 

was a dependent of Babar (Elliot V, 178) if not literally a khánazád سم‎ 
both bore the names Muhammad Muqim and the title KAwdjah.* 


| Harit was until recently, the capital of Khuritin, (Gazetteor of India.) 

3 Tho grounds for this aro briefly indicated later on, in these notes (para. ( f). ) 

8 Mir Ma'süm of Bhakkar calls Muqim 8588 &07 indifferently AAwajah and KAin, 
bat I cannot find that the latter rank was ever bestowed on him. He seems to 
have ended his career as n leader of Two Hundred. 
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Their records do not overlap and they never appear on the scene to- 
gether. Harawi vanishes from the record in 981 H., Miraki appears 
in 988 H. Moreover—and this is certainly a consideration of much 
weight —both men filled similar or identical offices. Harawi was a 
diwan, a vazir, an amin: tho son of Miraki an amin, a wagi'ah 
nawis, n bakhshi and a dicûn. That there should have been two 
contemporaries. so alike in circumstance and whose character and 
rank fitted them to fill the same class of appointments would certainly 
be singular. 

(c) Two questions present themselves which contribute something 
in favour of my suggestion. The record of the “old servant," Muqim 
Bakhshi begins in 998 H. What was his past? 

The most important office named as filled by Harawi under Akbar 
was that of amin in Sindh, in 981 H. What were the “ high offices” 
which the Moasir tells us, he held under Akbar? (Elliot V, 178. 
Madsir uvder Muqim's name. ) 

(d) I have emphasized the fact that the two men bore the same 
names and title and it should now be noticed that more weight might 
be due to the conjunction of “Mubammad” with “ Muqim,” if any 
other Muqim of this time could be found bearing any other second 
name than Muhammad! ‘Abi-l-fazl names them all, short, — Muqim ;— 
Jahangir does the same; so too Babar. Nizam! gives the Muhammad 
to three — those to whom I have given it. 

(e) It is a slight contribution in favour of my suggestion, perhaps, 
that the index to the Akbarndmah (Bib. Ind.) places all the incidents 
which concern both Harawi and the “ son of Miraki," under the heading, 
" Muqim Bakshi” The maker of the index must have possessed some 
guiding clue for this arrangement, as well as for the omission under this 
heading, of scattered incidents which concern other Muqims. 

(f) A lengthened search has yielded no information about the 
Miraki who is set down as the father of Muqim BakAshi (525 3 

Possibly the word Miraki may not be a name, but may imply that 
Muqim's father held a petty office. If so, this would give fuller mean- 
ing to the epithet “ khdnasdd™ applied to the Bakhshi by Nizim 
and might indicate that like Nigam (who speaks of himself as a 
khánazád) the “son of Miraki" was born in the royal service. This 
would— granting the correctness of my suggestion,— explain how 
it was that Harawi entered Bübar's service so young and was called a 
“ dependent." 


. 1 The passages in which he names his father in fall nre to be fonnd in the 
Tabaqet (Lakhnau ed. preface, and at page 374). | 
1 Tho results of this search sre published above, pp. 163 & If. 
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lf my suggestion survives examinntion, the biographical notice of 
No. 401 (525) should include, at least the following items:— 

Kbwàájah Muhammad Muqim of Khurásán (Harawi.) Son of Eb. 
Miraki. Descendant of the great saint of Harat, Kh. ‘Abdullah 
‘Angari (Tabagdat, Erskine's MS., British Museum.  Rieu's Catalogue, 
1,220). Brother-in-law of Sultin Ibrahim  Aubahi. (435, 533.) 
Father of Nizimu-d-din Ahmad, the author of the Tabagat. Brought up 
in Báübar's household ;—employed in the Diwant-i-buyatat of Babar ;— 
instrumental in securing the succession to Humáyün by repeating to 
Mir Khalifah, the threat uttered by Mahdi Khwajah against him, just 
before the death of Babar (Tabagüt, Lukhnau ed. 374) ;— vazir to 
‘Askari in Gujrat 941 H.;—at Chaunsa with ‘Askari, and one of the 
few troopers who escaped with Humayûn to Agra, 946 H. ;—at Kanauj 
with ‘Askari, 947 H.;— Nigam born about 953 H. ; —employed in “ Go- 
vernment'' business in Agra, 974 H. (Elliot V. 317) —an amin near 
Bhakkar and counselling loyalty to the son of Mir Khalifah, Mubibb 
‘Ali, 981 H.;— with ‘Aziz Kokah in Bengal 988 H. ;—returns to Court 
with ‘Aziz, 991 H.;—in Bengal as amin and wügi'ah navis and shut up 
in Ghoraghat with Tahir Saifu-l-mulik 992 H. (Abü-l-fazl speaks of 
him as a “jewel of sagacity and courage" at this point) ;— bakhshi 
to the armies of Sadiq Khan Harawi and Ismá'il Qali Khan in Multan, 
994 H.;—bakAshi to ‘Abdu-r-rahim Khan-khanin in Sindh, 999 प्र. ;— 
diwan of Multan and commissioned to forward to Court the reports of 
his eleven colleagues—diwdns of the Empire, 1003 H,;—death of 
Nizam 1003 H.* 

The term oflife necessary to cover the events recapitulated in 
this tentative biographical notice, is not beyond the bounds of pro- 
bability and is far from being unexampled amongst the contemporaries 
of Muqim Bakhshi. ‘Aziz Kokah died at 84, having been made atélig 
to Prince Dawar Bakhsh when 83. Mihtar Khan lived to be 84 and 
died holding a Command of Three Thousand. Miran Sadr Jahan Mufti 
died in 1020 H., and was believed to be 120 years old. Jahangir pro- 
moted him to be a Chahir-hazari, twenty years or therenbouts before 
his death. Mubibb ‘Ali was a fighting man under Babar and died in 
989 H. Peshrau Khan was, according to Jahangir, an excellent servant 
and smarter than many à young man, at the age of 90. 


=» Elliot says (V. 178) that Harawi is spoken of in Bübor's Memoirs, If so, his 
name has escaped a thrice-repeatod search through the Memoirs. A Muqim figures 
there frequently, but this is the son of Mirza Zulnün and son-in-law of Mire’ Ulagh 
Big, Bübar'as cousin. In a supplemental chapter (Memoirs of Babar, 428) Mr. 
Erskine relates the story of Mahdi Khwájah and Muqim Harawi., It is interesting 
to find that at tho timo ho quoted tho welcome passage, he did not kuow the 


Tubaqát. 
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The first fixed date in Muqim Harawi's lifo is Jumdda I, 974 H. 
(1530). Its last is 1003 H. (1594), a period of 64 years. Of tho 
date of his death, I know nothing; Nizam rarely names his father, as 
such, and does not chronicle his own joys and sorrows, so that nothing 
certain can be gathered from his silence. 

There nre indications — too slight to carry weight without a long 
criticism of the story of Mahdi Khwájah's threat against Mir Khalifah 
— which point to Harawi's being a young man at the time it concerns, 
vis, 074H. If the story bad been written down in or near 974 H., there 
must have been set against these indications of yonth, those of adult 
wisdom contained in the advice offered by Harawi when he reported 
to Mir Khalifah the threat against him which he had overheard from 
the month of the Khwijah. But the record is of much later date, and 
was made when Harawi and Nizim were both grave men. Possibly 
the wisdom is a reflection of maturer years; it was certainly not 
needed as an argument against Mahdi's succession by the man he 
threatened and in whose power it lay to raise him to the throne or—aa 
was done—to pass him by. One doubts too, if any diwán-i-bwyütat — 
whatever the number of his years — would have ventured to argue with 
the “ pillar of Bábar's Empire " as to anything he had proposed to himself 
todo, but even the youngest servant might have reported a speech 
which betokened treachery to one of his master, Bábar's, most trusted 
adherents. 

Summing up the points as to Muqim Harawi's age, it seems to mo 
that if he did not long survive 1003 H. and was a young man in 974 H. 
his whole career may well have been one of under ninety years. 
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Mogul Copper Coins. — By C. J. Roparas, Honorary Numismatist to the 
Government of India. 


With twelve plates. 


[Read July, 1995.) 


I have already written three papers on the Copper Coins of Akbar, 
two in this Journal and one in the Indian Antiquary. In the Indian 
Museum are many coins of Akbar and of other Mogul Emperors. 
There is a vast collection of Mogul Copper Coinsin the Lahore Museum. 
The catalogues of the coins in these two museums are ready and can be 
studied, 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole in the preface to the British Museum 
Catalogue of Mogul Coins says, “ The rarest of all Mogul Coins are those 
of copper." This sentence should read, * The rarest of all Mogul Coins, 
in the British Museum, are those of copper." It was a mistake to regard 
the British Museum Mognl Coins as a representative collection. It had 


_in it forty copper coins only. Now my papers should have given an 


inkling as to the numbers of Mogul Copper Coins obtainable. My 
catalogue of the Lahore Museum coins (purchased from me by the 
Panjab Government) shows how numerous the copper coins of many 
Mogul Emperors are. The truth is that these copper Mogul coins are 
so uncouth in shape and the legends on them are so fragmentary, that 
numismatists have neglected them and collectors have despised them. 
But of late some kind and sensible correspondents of mine have paid 
attention to them. I live in the Panjab, and as I get no pay I cannot 
go about hunting for coins in other provinces. But the Rev. Geo. 
P. Taylor, D.D., of Ahmadabad, R. F. Malabarwala, Esq. and C. E. 
Kotwal, Esq., of Bombay, Major Adam Smith of Poonah, and the 
Rev. J. E. Tracy, M.A., of Kodaikanal, Madura District, have kindly 
sent up to me some of the results of their research, and the consequence 
has been that with their nid and with the assistance of the Amritsar 
bazaar, I have been able to put together the drawings in the accompany- 
ing twelve plates. The coins are therein arranged in no special order, but 
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were drawn as they oame into my hands. As some few copper of Jahangir 3 
in the Lahore Museum seemed rare if not unique, I obtained permission 
from the curator to draw them. Ten years ago in Simla, I drew two 
coins of Shih Jahan that were in General Cunningham's collection. 
These are 22 and 23 of Plate XIII. 
It will be seen that the coins of Ahmadabad are very fully shown. 
Nearly all these are the results of Dr. Taylor's research. One coin 
No. 144 of Pl. XXIII, was obtained by me the day on which I finished 
that plate. So that it will be seen the plates represent the result of 
united labour. I heartily thank my fellow workers for their help. 
Without it I could not possibly have produced this paper. | 
I will now go through the coins and transcribe, as far as I can, the be! 
legends on them. 
PLATE XII. 
() ansi Akbar Shahi (ad!) 51554! Amardid month 
S (ج)و‎ Four Tinks piece ols} oes} s+ Abmadabid 50th 
year 
(2) lt) nsu) a5 (1) do. يور (الى)‎ re r c" Shahréwar month 
SSC) ob} إحمد‎ 3 — Ahmadabad 49th 
ضرب‎ year. 
(3) ee m Shah Salimi (a! دل‎ #+## ##+# # १७ # # # month 
(د)وتایگے‎ Two Tanke piece sb} doa} Ahmadabad ... 
ضرب‎ year. 
(4) an alll. Agr month 
eu ou (s) Four Tünké piece ob} osat ०(*) Ahmadabad 50th 
RU =) — o” year. 
(5) ) اكبر شان‎ d Akbar Shahi FUP * Tir month 
SSCs) Four Tanks piece ob} زحمد‎ r3 Ahmadabad 49th 
ضرب‎ year. 
٠ * Tho weights are given under the coins on the plate. M. = Mr. Malabarwalla: 
TA, = The Rev. Geo. P. Taylor, D.D.: K. = Mr. Kotwal: A, C. = General Sir P 


Alexander Cunningham: L.M. = Lahore Museum: A.B, B, = Asiatic Society of 
Bengal; O. J. R. = Author: TR. = Rev, J. E. Tracy, M.A, 
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wt (6) اکر شاش‎ aes 1 455 (Half) Tanks of الى‎ m 44th year 
1 bl ضرب إحين‎ AkbarAbmadábád wb Abin month. 
i (P) 

(7) ASSIS Tanka of Akbar alley 46th year 


| Ul اردي بهشت 4< شوب إحين‎ Ardibihight month 


(8) شاش‎ f 4६७ ३ Tanka of Akbar (aire 45th year. 








bl) dem! ضرب‎ Ahmadabüd Jg» Tir month. 
l dam m'es | 
m (9) (4th Tanka of an हक ال‎ 
Akbar) 
ol} o1 Ahmadabad تبر‎ Tir month. 


Lom m 
( =e) 
(10) ay Akbar Shahi = 4J6&59(D — Ardibihisht month 
دو تانکے‎ Two Tanks piece ob} asaj عم‎ Ahmadabad. 
















(11) (Eya Rawins ol) oom! Ahmadabad 
r 2nd year of سس‎ Fulüs 1016 H. 
dine Jahangir فلو‎ 
felts 
(12) (i). do. This side was like (11) but year 
| 1 6th year of | 1019 H. 
॥ — — Jahangir 
(13) ( mE روا‎ do. as on (11) no year Ahmadabad 
— No year Fulüs. 
PLATE XIII. 
(14) hile Jabangiri “ST a Agra 
A die asd — Fulüs, Sth year = 1022 H. 
terp 
سنة‎ 
)15( اڊوالمظقر‎ Part of legend on Part of legend on (14) and part 


de dim of Islám of legend on reverse of Islam‏ جا 


००० uns Shah Siri Shah Sari. 
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(16) 


(7) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 





iue Rawans 
- 4th year of 
an Jahangir 
شد‎ It became 
روات‎ Hawüu (current) 
Jos 6th year 'Adl 
pile Jabāngiri Rawán, 
٩ ol» 9th year 
- 4th year 
i Raij (Current) 
e herd 
جا‎ pes Shahjahini 
r3 فلوس‎ Fulüs, 29th year 
pies > شاع‎ do., no year 
فلوس‎ 
rw Year 
sjua Blessed 
جلوی‎ of accession 
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Qandahir 


Fulüs 1022, 


Dehli. 


1065 Hijri 


16th year 





b 


(96) oe 
فلوس‎ 
(27) do, 
(28) do, 
(29) sie 
٩ فلوس‎ 
زوق‎ Ze 
٠١ فلوس‎ 
(BL) ig terr اکب ر شاد‎ 


)82( — 
١١ فلوس‎ 


— (04) 





(33) 1" 
do. 
)85( W فيع‎ ( 
1 = 


(७००1४) 


As on (23) 


do. 


Shaihjahani 


Shahjahani 


Fulds, 10th year 


Akbar Shih II. 
1233 H. Fulüs. 


Jahàüngiri 
Fulis, 15th year 


Shahjahani 
Fulüs. 


do. 


Rafi^n-d-darnját 


(Fulüs.) 
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PLATE XIV. 


اباد 


cl‏ ما الم 
ly ñ‏ 
سرن 
tar‏ 
al‏ 
احمن oli‏ 
f |‏ 
مهرملا a!‏ 
(ضر )ب — 


اسقندار مز 
Fulüs, 6th year. obi 5921.5‏ 


ocn]‏ إدان 
(ضر )اب 
| | 
17 جلرس 
سنة 


ola dont 
سوروت‎ 


do., year | 


ur 


Sürat 


28th year. 


Sürat 


16th year 


lat year 
no mint 


(probably Sarat.) 
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(36) WLS ose — Fulüs of Mubam- pple ai. year —— 
"un mad Shih Bad — Sürat, 
tier فلوس بان‎ shih, 1132 سورت‎ 
(37) gu e Jahangiri سنة‎ |^ year —— 
4५» RR ४ 3529531 Üdaipür. 
» ~ 
(38) — Shahjahini اجدن‎ Ujain. 
lem ضرب‎ 
شاد‎ 
b | | PLATE XV. 
i 
है (39) M 1084 H. iv 17th year. 
dine Shahjahanabad سنة‎ 
| مبارک شاه جہان اباد‎ 
١ (40) = واه‎ 1078 H. 11 
| rest as on (39) Shāhjahānābād Bins 
- rest as on (37) 
| (41) ) الم گیر(زیب‎ Fulüs of 
| Aurangzéb Shih 
l E (¥ url? * Alamgir 1007 H. 
* نگ‎ (5) 
| (42) عالم كير‎ as on (41), but 
T نگ‎ ۰۷ less " 





as on (41), but 





(50) 
(51) 


(52) 


(53) عالمگير‎ 
Sle 


(54) 


s (55) 
(56) 


Rin Year— سنة‎ Blessed year— | 
صیارک كك ذار نول‎ of accession. 
ضرب‎ ह حاوس‎ 
do. do, do, do, 
ai. Year do. do. 4 
ar I 
-sê 1 ` 
do. do do. do. 
سورت‎ Sürat (al) ys ^ Aurangshühi 
قوب‎ Year— ET s Fulüs 1083 H. : 
= = die فلوس‎ 
४५ (yo —— Haidarüb&d ०5,५७० Blessed year 41 ? 
I E^ diw | 1108 H. ۴| جلوس‎ of accession. 
Itum mint not read مدارک‎ Blessed year 45 
— 1113 H. جلورس وعم‎ of accession | 
(l5 Fulüs of شاه‎ sb Badshah Shah E 
3 بلجيو‎ ? Elicpür, 2nd year ( rts we ‘Alam 1120 H. 
| BE - 
PLATE XVI. 
The blessed re 30th year 
accession of dis Sholápür 
جلوس‎ ‘Alamgir بشولا دور‎ 
ضرب‎ 
عالم‎ The blessed e 5th year 
شا‎ accession of سنة‎ Sholüpür 
Sho ShähʻÄlam I شولا بور‎ 
ضرب جاوس‎ 
do. do. do. do. 
ns on (53) سد‎ year— 
aS pls Gulburga. 
صرب‎ 
, اورنگ زيب‎ Fulüs of سورت‎ |۵ Sürat 
(ate) eae Aurangzéb(Shah) ضرب سنه‎ 15th year. 


فلوس 
J. r 23‏ 
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(58) tre Hth year of A yenr 
ain the Blessed سورت‎ Sürat. 
صدارک‎ Accession — 
جلرس‎ 
(59) زيب‎ Anrangzób m3 Barat 
اوركف‎ Shahi عر‎ tin 4th year. 
Mil ضرب‎ 
شا‎ 
(60) (७०२5) بورنكف‎ Fulüs of سورت‎ Sürat 
A Anrangzëb Shah 1* dis 10th year. 
فلوس شا‎ — 
(61): wie زد در‎ Parta of this سا؟‎ The Blessed 
e you چو‎ couplet only — Accession year P 
شاء اوركف زيب‎ 1104 H. جلوس مبارىف‎ 
عالم كير‎ "s 
|! ° 
(62) as on (60) — — سنه‎ Year? 
دارالظقر‎ The gate of 
پور‎ Se Victory Bijüpür. 
(63) مید‎ Muhammad vVrlus of 
شاع‎ ” Shah Elicpür 
باد شاع‎ Bádsháh 4th year. 
(I tyre 1135 H. 
(64) do, bot year — As on (63), bat no year 
BERE 
PLATE XVII. 





(65) 


Bins 
ax 
ضري‎ 
(66) v Year 7 v 7th year of tho 
d 
alat اكبر‎ 
ضرب‎ 








®. 





| ui IA om oai s 
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f (69) Gold as on (61), but ye instead «ys E ١ 
| of جلوس بدر‎ EI 
(70) ^y Labor iv? 17th year, &c. - 
ys سنك‎ 

Sie 

جلوی 














> 





(75) پیرات‎ do. do. do, 
ضرب‎ | 
(76) da! lst year of رک‎ (Le) A blessed fulüs 
جلرس‎ Accession ४५ عازلم)كير‎ of ‘Alamgir 
urs wer Shah. 
(77) & LS Mint ? as on (73). 
— Gulháta or 


Gulhàna ? 


PLATE XVIII, 


ð === 


-— — 9 - 
— qu 


Tr pre 


— 
aa 
9 


* - 
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۾ فدالو‎ 


(80 sir 


(81) i- فوخ‎ 
RR 

(82) ~$ 
gos 45... 


(83) Quadruped to 1. 


(84) |كبرشاىى‎ 445 - — partofa Mr 


(85)  ريكملاع‎ 
cn) 


(86) ale don? 


Farrukhsiyar 


Farrukhsiyar 


يه 


veer nee rf‏ # # # # وام 


سنه 


( جلو) س 


— 


سنك 
فلوس az‏ 


ضرب 


1109 esl Muhammad Shah جهان‎ 


(87) He de Muhammad Shih 


tires 
(88) 2 Se? 


£5 باد شاه‎ Muhammad Shah 
iirr urs? Badshih Ghazi 


عالم كير )59( 
da‏ 


فلوس دان ٠‏ 


Tanka of ela) (५०) ضر‎ 
Akbar 
‘Alamgir (11 
Fulüs يور‎ the 
E. 7 et 
Fulüs of ala 
1159 H. sla 
ri ضرب‎ 
| ب‎ (>) 
1135 H. كابل سنة‎ 
Fulüs of while 
ضوب‎ 


ب 
९‏ دلت 








4th year, 


Fulüs of 
Eliepür, 
Elicpir 
mint, 
39th year 
Bairat. 


year 111- 
Mailapür. 


Shihjahanabad 
29th year. 
Kabul, year— 


Multan struck | 
in the Srd year 


of the Blessed‏ جلوس مبارى م 


1133 H. Accession. 
Falis of 4 16th year, 
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PLATE XIX. 
(90)  ريكيل)اع(‎ ‘Alamgir 1 Year 6, 
(3) ७ د شام‎ (4) Badshih Ghazi die Hāfizābād. 
ضوب‎ 
sles حا‎ 
(91) ine LILA Year 1118 H. 
رک‎ (be) سنك‎ ' Azimáübüd. 
جلورس‎ 3० عظيم‎ 
ضرب‎ 
(92) e. 40th year of, (It) 4 1108 year H. 
dine &c. din Kabul. 
مبارک‎ Jut 
جلوس‎ 
(93) J+A 1068 H 
Ac Narnol. 
dst 
(ضر) ب‎ 
(94) (1+)vie 1074 
سنك‎ Nàrnol 
نارنول‎ 
ضرب‎ 
(95) صاحب قران‎ Sibib-i-Qiran ببرات‎ Bairat 
ثاني‎ Sani (+5) 1048 H. 
| ۰۱۴۸ سنك‎ 
(96) (०) شاه جها‎ Shah Jahan dert 1041 
^ جلوس‎ P 
(97) شاة‎ Ses} Fulüs of Ahmad wlile Multan 
_ باد شلا غاز‎ Shah Badshih — 10th year, &c. 
فلوس‎ Ghazi ٠١ مارک‎ 
i جلوس‎ 
(98) إاحمن شاه‎ Ahmad Shah =} جلوص‎ Struck at Pesha- 
باد شاع‎ Bàdsháüh قسرب‎ war, Ist year of 
ef 22५52 accession. 


(Jb as) 








(103) 


(104) 


(105) 


(106) 


(107) 


(108) 


(109) 
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لاخوره pile Blessed coin of‏ كير 
tive ‘Alamgir II. —‏ 
فلوس ضر H.‏ 1172 ىك 
سكة صبار 
As on ( ११ ) but no year. As on ( 13)‏ 
sls‏ جهان Fulüs of Sy)‏ عالم كير 
اا اا م 
‘Alamgir II. oa]‏ فلوس 11१17‏ 
ضرب H.‏ 1168 
As on (101) do., but year As on (101)‏ 
but year. 1169 H. but year F‏ 
11( 
PLATE XX.‏ 
عالم ure Jhiinsi US‏ 
lr I 17 |‏ قوب 
فلوس fish‏ 
Damla AU Ir -‏ د امال 
یل — - wy‏ 
فلوس Náhan‏ ناهن 
شا 31st year ple‏ — 
ri‏ 
ډابواد 
بان شاع Ur) P‏ ب 
س 
Farrakhnagar — pile‏ فرخ ذكر 
AN e‏ ) ضر) ب 
شاع Husainabad sle‏ اباد 
فلوس H, =_= YA‏ 1178 حسين 
v^‏ )11( 
ols‏ عالم yas Akbarabid‏ اباد 
Fulüs‏ قرب 
فلوس 


[ No. 2, 


Fulüs of 
Lihor, 
5th year, 





Shabjahanabad, 


lst year. 


do. 
2nd year. 


‘Alamshahi 
1213 H. 
Fulüs. 
do. 
121—H. 


Shah ‘Alam 
Badshih 


' Alamshühi 
1214 H. 
Fulüs of Shah 
‘Alam, 


Fragments of 
Shah ‘Alam 


Jes باد‎ Badshah Ghazi. 





(118) 


P 
= 
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(110)  دابإ‎ (“५-० 
E od 
( 11 ) vv "nt 
(111) ضوب‎ 
(J.) W. H. 
۴۳ cu (535) 
(112) يون يلد‎ 
صرب‎ 3 
P o 
(113) b جیب‎ 
ضوب‎ 
E E 
سنة‎ 
)114( “جيب اباد‎ 
mre 
an 
| (115) ७७७ 
F Irne 
(116) do. 
(0117) do, tr^ 
do, 171० 





Islamabad 
Fulüs 1177 H. بان شاة غاز‎ 
Fnulüs 1719५ 
J. W. H. als دان‎ 
43rd year. ى‎ 
2५९० a£. 
Fulüs اا‎ 
36th year. ir 
شا غاز‎ ob 
es 
سكة مار‎ 
Najibabád شا‎ lle 
llth year, ef TAP 
فلوس‎ 
Najibabad. عالم شا‎ 
43rd year. iris 
? 
فلوس‎ 
PLATE XXI. 
Fulüs of aile 
‘Alam Shah ضوت‎ 
1214 H. E 
, 65... 
00, do., year fr 
and fish. 
do. do., year Ft 
1218 H. 
do. do., year FF 


1215 H. 


~ Sa 





#जल जज कक عع‎ 


Badshah Ghazi. 


Fulüs of 
‘Alam Shah 
1183 H. 


do. 
year 1216 H, 








pma 






ES 
(119) 
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شان عالم 
i=‏ "| 
sb‏ شاع غاز 
)= 
سكة dye‏ 


) شاه عالم ) )120( 


باد شا )3( 


(121) اكبر‎ oo 


| ١ 
AA sb 


(122) b psia Muhammad Akbar 


(123) 


(124) 
(125) 


(126) 


اكبر شام 
Irrr‏ 
قاوس 
do.‏ 


do. Prè 


do. 
(17)7१% 


(127) Ages Fulüs of Shah 


Iren فلوس‎ 


Blessed coin of dbl مومن‎ 
Shah ‘Alam mig 
Bádshüh Ghazi (|°) عر‎ (०५७ 
121(8) 
Shih ‘Alam زرب‎ 
Badshah d 
ra 
Muhammad اكبر اباد‎ 
Akbar 1221 H. Pistol 
Badshah فلو )س احد‎ ( 
جلوس‎ diw 
Ba(dshah) ضرب‎ 
كواليار‎ 
Falüs of Akbar oly 
Shah II. 1222 H. whem 
شاد‎ 
—“ 
ضرب‎ 
do. do., but year 
7 
do. year do., but S عم‎ 
1225 H. x 
do. year do. and 
1226 H. 4 سنه‎ 
PLATE XXII. 
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اباد(‎ ) 
‘Alam Shah جه أن‎ 
1206 H. شاه‎ 
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Fulüs sh جهان‎ sh 
‘Alam Shah rr 
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Mominabad 
44th year. 





38th year, 
Akbarabad 
pistol fulüs 


Ist year, 
Gwaliar. 


Shahjahanabad 


Ist year. 


do. 2nd year. 
do. 4th year. 


do. 6th year. 


Sháhjaháünübad 
34th year. 
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o» عائم‎ do. do. do, 33rd year. | 
a(ir)+ — year 1206 H., rr 17 E. 
— Pt. 3 
aS عالم‎ do. do. do. lst year. A 
tre year 124 for 1174 saj * 
فلوس‎ | 
(عالم ) شاھے‎ ‘Alam Shah do. do. 33rd year. | 
iro 1125 H.?! rr 3 
"i E 
عالم شا‎ Fulüs of do. do. 35th year E. 
A IT^ ‘Alam Shih ra f | 
isis 1208 H. 
121- H. sb! psi Akbaràábàád pistol 
d At صرب‎ fulis. 
ن شاع عا‎ pistol فلوس‎ 
do. do. . do. do. 
— 1217 H. न. No mint pistol 
riv pistol fish aud fish, 
مرب بان شا‎ 
) بن‎ ) 3५५ Bindraban 
عالم بان‎ = 27th year. 
— Tv 
je سدق‎ 
a 1211 H. Kitir in | Bhartpür ? 
TAN of فلوس‎ 
شلا‎ 
US vd P 
با ) شاع غاز‎ ) | Fish]Trisül 
[PLATE XXIIL. 
الور‎ Fulas of Alwar. (<8) 7 
TU OR 60 





i (149) In hexagon 
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(140) ls Kalünaur fulüs. 
ضرب‎ 
04) شاو فال‎ Shah Jahan 
ob whe Badshah Ghazi 
(s) ——5 : 
)142( فلوس‎ Fulüs of Fathpür. 
متحيور‎ | 
(143) TIE 1100 ?! 
شع‎ Shah ‘Alam 
شاع‎ ob Badshah Ghazi 
je 


(144) شا‎ oie Fulüs of 
(tir) esl Jahàndár Shih , 


(145) ४५ مید‎ Muhammad 
. باد شارة)‎ Shah Badghah. 
(146) بيدرك ياكوف‎ Fragment of 
كو‎ lye ے درنگ‎ 
گورو‎ al 5 asl 
(147) LERE 1206 
| sb 35-- Blessed coin of 
~$ eee basse 
Fa | 
MS “Eas چ‎ 
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ولوس 
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لعف‎ 900 j 
a! | One ünna 
ضرب‎ Calcutta, 
&xk1s 

ef!!5 Diru-l-mulk Kabul 
— 3 pad lst year. 

Ule‏ إحد 
Fults of‏ ضرب 

Cr ( فلو‎ ) Elicpür. 

p “I ; 

5५ اديب‎ Najibabad 
ws 47 or 40th year. 
Ee Kv । 
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In all this long list of Mogul Coins there is not one that has been 
drawn before that I am aware of. Coins (1), (2), and (4) are four tink 
pieces of Akbar from the Ahmadabad mint. (3) is a two tanké piece of 
Salim Shih and (4) a four tünké piece of the same prince. (6) is a 
half tanka of Akbar, and (7) is a full tanka. Going by weights, (8) is 
a quarter tanka, and (9) the 8th part of a tanka, (10) is another two 
tankî piece of Akbar's What (11), (12) and (13) were intended for I 
do not know. They look like novelties introduced by Jahangir in the 
beginning of his reign. We know that he upset the value of mohurs 
and rupees by increasing to Akbar's system. 

The cos on Plate XIII. show other vagaries of Jahangir. (14) and 
(15) are struck on old Siri dims. (14) shows this a little, but (15) plainly. 
(17) is a Qandahür coin and (18) is à Kabul one. Both have irregular 
weights. (19) isa Rawan (20) is a Rüij and (21) is a half raij, from the 
Ajmir, Agra aud Dehli mints respectively. (14)-(21) are all from my 
collection now in the Lahore Museum. (22) is a lovely fulüs of Shah- 
jahan of the Bairát mint. It is of the weight ofa dim. (23) is also & 
fulüs of Shahjahin, but its irregular weight shows that changes had 
commenced in the copper coinage. Both these coins were in the cabinet 
of General Sir Alexander Cunningham when I drew them. (24) and 
(25) are a Multin and a Libor folis of Aurangzeb of various weights 
(25) being half of (24). 

On Plate XIV. (26) and (27) are dims of Shahjahan from the Ah- 
madibid mint. (28) and (30) are evidently half dims. All nre styled 
fulüs on the coins themselves. (31) is a strange coin of Akbar II. with 
the name of the Ahmadabad mint on it. I obtained one like this in the 
Kingra Valley in 1886. (32) is a dim of Jahángir's from the Sürat 
mint: (33) and (34) are dims from the same mint in the time of 
Shah Jahan. (35) is evidently a fulüs of Rafi*u-d-daraját's and (36) 
one of Muhammad Shah's from the same mint. From all this it is 
evident that Mogul copper coins were not scarce either at Sürat or 
Ahmadabad. (37) isa dám of Jahangir's from the Udaipür mint, (38) 
is a copper coin of Shahjahin from the Ujain mint conforming to the 
Malwa currency in shape and weight. 

On Plate XV. all the coins are of Aurangzéb except the last, (52) 
(39) and (40) are from the Shahjahinibad mint and exhibit dates, 
(41)-(44) are from the mint at Multan, (45) and (46) are from 
Nürnol I have a lot of these and all are without dates except two I 
was fortunate enough to find while this paper was in progress. I give 
them on Plate VIII, —(93) and (94). They are both dated. (47) and 
(48) puzzle me. They are evidently Aurangzéób's coins, but I cannot 
read the mint; (49) is a Sarat coin, (50) one from Haidarabad, as is also 
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I think (51). The date on (52) makes it an Rlicpür coin of Shih 
‘Alam I. 

Plate XVI. opens with a Shólüpür fulüs of Aurangzeb, which is 
followed by (54) and (55) of the 5th year of Shah ‘Alam I. from the 


same mint. (56) is an Aurangzeb falis from the Kulburga mint (77) - 


(61) are our fulüs of different styles and weights from the Sürat mint 
of Aurangzéb. It will be noticed that (59) comes up to the dam 
standard and (60) is balf a dám. The mint of (61) with its rupee 
inseription I have not been able to read, but (62) is from the Bijápür 
mint, (63) is a heavy coin of Muhammad Shah's from the Elicpar 
mint. It is nearly the weight of a dam, (64) is probably of the 
same king and is from the same mint. 

Plate XVII. deals also with the coins of Aurangzeb. (65) is of the 
Lucknow mint while (66) is from Akbarabad (Agra), (67) and (68) 
are from Sürat, (69) is a small gold coin of Aurangzeb which came 
into my hands for a day when I was drawing this plate, (70) to (73) 
are all different varieties from the Láhór mint, (74) and (75) I assign 
to Bairat, (76) is doubtful as to mint, and the mint name on (77) 
I have not yet made out. There is no doubt nbout the king who struck 
all these coins. ‘The years tell us, and they help us to assign dateless 
coins by showing us the peculiar style of Aurangzéb’s copper coins, — 
the letters are mixed up strangely but only on the copper coins of 
Auranezeb in this style. 

Plate XVIII. opens with four coins (78)-(81]) of Farrukhsiyar. 
The mint of (81) may be Sürat. They all came to me from my Boni- 
bay friends Messrs. Malabarwalla and Kotwal. (82) is an Elicpür coin, 
but I don't know of what king, (83) is a Jate modern coin from the 
same mint, (54) isa Bairát coin of Akbar’s but of irregular weight, 
(85) comes from Mailapiir, the name of a part of the city of Madras. 
It is of the times of Anrangzeb. It belongs now to the Rey. J. E. 
Tracey, M.A., (86) is a unique coin of Muhammad Shih from the 
Shabjahinabid mint. It is singular that whereas mohurs and rupecs 
of this king from this mint are exceedingly common, this is the only 
copper coin of this king I have seen from this mint. From this I infer 
that the copper coinage of the Empire was 80 abundant there was no 
need for any more to be struck. (87) is a Kabul coin of Mubammad 
Shah: (83) is of the same king but from the Multin mint. The speci- 
men I made this drawing from is the most beautiful and perfectly 
finished Mogul copper coin 1 know. (89) is from the Cuttack mint and 
is of the time of ‘Alamgir Aurangzéb. 

On Plate XIX. (90) is of the Hafizabad mint and is dated the 6th 
year of ‘Alamgir, but which of the *Alamgirs 1 don't know. Of (91) 
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there is no doubt that it was struck at the end of the reign of Aurang- 
269 in Patna when the name had been changed to ‘Azimabid. (92) is 
a Kabul coin of the same Emperor, (93) and (94) are the two dated 
coins from the Nürnol mint. (95) is a Bairát coin of Shih Jahan bearing 
not his name but his title, Sabib-i-Qirán Sint. (96) is also a falüs of 
Shih Jahin, with a date, but not with the mint name on it. (97) must 
be a coin of Ahmad Shah Durrüni struck in Multan: but I think (98) 
is one of the Delli king Ahmad Shah, struck in Peshüwur. (99) and 
" (100) nre two coins from the Lalor mint of ‘Alamgir IT, while (101) 
and (102) are from the Shahjahanabad mint of the same Emperor as is 
ipl ee seen from the dates they bear. 

Plate XX. is the first plate of coins I drew for this paper which I 
intended should deal only with the copper coins of Shih ‘Alam II. AN 
the coins in this plate are of his time. Helpless though he was, the 
glamour of his name and titles was such that they were used not only 
by the East India Company on their issues from the Murshidübüd, 
Benares, Sürat and Farrnkhābād mints, but by Native States all over 
Northern India. Smnll mints were established in ont-of-the-way places. 
Hence copper coins bearing fragments of the name and titles of Shih 

x ‘Alam II are exceedingly numerous, There are many with no mint 
name on them. I give some of these, Most of those I have drawn are 
given by reason of the mint names on them. (103) is from Jhansi. 
(104) is from Damla, a place not given in Hunter's Gazetteer of India. 
It is, however, in Fullarton's Gazetteer of the world stated to be “on 
the canal of ‘Ali Mardin Khan, 25 miles W. N. W. of Saháüranpür." 
This was confirmed by A. Phelan, Esq., Executive Engineer, Western 
Jumna Canal, whoin answer to a note of mine most courteously informed 
me that * Dámlà is a large ancient village lying on the right bank of the 
Western Jumna Canal” and that “Damla contains many Pathan families.” 

[ I have seen one other copper coin from this Dimli mint: (105) comes 
i from the Nahan mint. I have seen other coins from this mint. On 
one was the name of Bahadur Shah, Mulzim (servant) of Girványodh, 
Maharija of Nepal. This was struck during the Gurkha occupation of 
l Nihan. Another bears the name of a raja of Sirmür, the state of 
" which Nihan is capital. This coin (105) differs from both those I have 

E I don't know what to make ont of the mint on (106), but 

(107) is certainly from the Farrukhnagar mint and 108 is from 
[ Husainabad, (109) is one type of Shih ‘Alam’s Akbarabad copper coins. 

On (103), (104) and (105) there is a figure to the r. or 7. We see from 
P this Akbarübád coin that a fish is intended by it. The fish standard 
| was an emblem of royalty ; hence coins bear the sign of the fish to show 
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their connexion with the Central Government.! It seems strange that 
the fish is found only on the coins of Shah ‘Alam and in the arms of the 
kings of Lucknow. (110) is of the Islamibad mint. This name belongs 
to several towns in India. I do not believe that this coin came from 
Chittagong, but from some town in the N.-W. Provinces. We read 
“ Muttra changed its name to Islamabad and was thus called in all 
official documents, as well as by the people." Elliot Vol. VII. p. 26. 
(111) is a strange coin, Itis of Akbarübád and has on it J. W. H. 
John William Hessing was Commander of the Fort of Agra. He died 
in 1803, the year the English took the Fort. He had been a soldier 
of fortune. There is a very good sketch of his life in Compton's book 
on Military Adventurers in India. (112) I took this coin to be one of 
Monghir, but I fancy Iam mistaken. From the Najibabad mints both 
(113) and (114) were issued. On the smaller size the fish is often 
represented as standing up and not as here lying to the r. 

Plate X X E.—(115)-(118) are coins of two sizes from the Sahüranpür 
mint in the latter part of the reign of Shih ‘Alam II. (119) was produced 
in the Mominabad mint, but I cannot say what the mint name is on (120). 
Coins (121)-(126) are of Akbar If. (121) has the name of the 
Akbarabad mint on it and the pistol. (122) was struck in Gwiliar. 
The sword, with its point over the हु of جلوس‎ is a peculiarity of this 
coin. Coins with the sword in that position are very common, but coins 
bearing the mint name رlڍlly‎ are very rare. (123)-(126) were struck 
in Shahjahinabad. They are about the same in weight as the rupees 
of Akbar II. (125) is peculiar since it has an English letter S instead 
of the Arabic word iiss on it for year. (126) reverts to the use of Ais. 

Plate X XII.—The upper half of this plate contains six coins of Shih 
‘Alam II all from the Sháhjahüánübüd mint. All have the fish on them 
except (127), (130) has a date on it ॥ Fir? which must be intended for | | vi? 
as the regnal year is 1. I think | and v have been inadvertently joined 
together. The date on (131) is certainly 1125 though the regnal year 
is 33. 1125 would make the coin one of Farrukhsiyar. Pistol pice of 
Shah ‘Alam II, are shown in coins (133)-(135), the two first being from 
the Akbarübád mint. (136) is a fine specimen of a coin of Shah ‘Alam 
11 from the Bindraban mint. There is a different specimen with a fish 
on it, in Plate XII (147) from the same mint. There is no mint at all 
on (137) bnt we cannot be far wrong if we assign it to Bhartpir, the 
symbol of that place being the kitar which oceupies the field of the 
reverse. The symbols on (138) a trisül and standing fish, belong to 


1 [It may bo worth mentioning that the sign manual of tho great Darbhanga 
Rij isa fish (mahi). Ed.) 
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some town I am not acquainted with. Both (137) and (138) are coins 
of Shih ‘Alam II, 

Plate XXIII. — The coins on this plate are a miscellaneous lot with 
which I became acqnainted during the time I was drawing the other plates. 
(139) is an early dim of Akbar's from the Alwar mint. (140) is the only 
dám of the Kalanaur mint that I have ever seen.! I got it in Ludianna. 
Kalinaur was one of Akbar's copper mints and it was the place where he 
was crowned. (141) isa rare dám of Shah Jabin from the Lucknow mint. 
Lucknow was a mint of Shar Shah's, Akbar's and other Mogul Emperors. 
(142) is the smallest copper coin I bave seen from the Fathpir Sikri 
mint. Jt is the eighth of a dim of Akbar. I do not know what to 
make out of (143). It is a Calentta mint one-anna piece. It seems to 
bear the date 1100 H. but the two dots may belong to the us of Shih. 
Jt was struck by the East India Company. It is the only one I have 
ever seen and is in the Society's own collection. I obtained (144), a 
fine coin of Jahandar Shah from the Kabul mint, at the beginning of 
this month. (145) is a good specimen of the coins from the Elicpir 
mint in the time of Muhammad Shah. One of the most curious coins 
in this paper is (146). It has on it fragments of the couplet on Sikh 
rupees on one side, and on the other the name of the Najibübüd mint, 
with its standing fish and the year of the reign of Shah ‘Alam 11. It 


3 must have been struck when the Sikhs were in power in the Diab. I 


have one with the same Sikh fragments on but struck in Jaipür. The 
legends on (148) are not full enough to enable me to give the mint. 


They only tell us that the coin is one of Shah ‘Alam II. The use of 


in a circle is peculiar, I have a second specimen half the weight‏ را 
of this. (149) has been a puzzle to me for a long time. The date on‏ 
itis 492- This confirms my reading of »$| on the other side. I make‏ 
out the mint to be Nagar » but I know nothing about it. As I have‏ 
no coin of Babar in this paper on Mogul copper coins, I thought I would‏ 
finish off with (150) which is a fine specimen from the mint in the Fort‏ 
of Ágra in 936 H. I ought to have given on a thirteenth plate the‏ 
coins in bronze of Humáyün. They are from the Agra mint as Daru-l-‏ 
khilafat, Daru-l-aman, Daru-l-‘adl and Qilaé-i-Agra  Düru-z-zarb :‏ 
from the Daru-l-mulk Hazrat Delhi mint; Diru-l-khilafat Lühor;‏ 
Manda; Shalr-i-Mukarram Campinir, and Düru-z-zarb Khitta-i-Mut-‏ 
abarrak Jaunpür mints. But some of these have already been edited and‏ 
55 
One thing has been prominently brought before us, the thorough‏ 
jumble in which the copper coinage of the Moguls was. It must be‏ 


1 Dr. Vost says he has another. 
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remembered that before the advent of the copper coinage of the East 
India Company, the coins we have been describing were current in 
the country. But besides these there were what are now called Mansüri 
pice also current. These are still tothe fore in many Native towns. 
They are simply uncoined lumps of copper. It was time one great 
power rose in India to give the Empire a uniform coinage, one that 
would enable India to bean empire where extensive commerce could 
be carried on. 

We have not seen the names of many mints. We will put them 
down all together here :— Ahmadabad, Agra, Bairüt, Qandahar, Kabul, 
Ajmir, Dehli, Patna, Multan, Láhor, Surat, Udaipür, Ujain, Shühjahà- 
nübád, Nürnol, flaidarabád, Sholipür, Kulburga, Bijüpür, Élicpür, 
Lucknow, Akbarübád, Mnilapir, Cuttack, Hafizabad, *Azimübad, Pesha- 
wur, Jhansi, Dimla, Nàhan, Farrukhnagar, Husain&bad, Najibad, Saha- 
ranpür, Móminübüd, Gwaliyar, Bindraban, Bhartpür, Alwar, Kalanaur, 
Fathpir, Calcutta and Nagar. These are 42 in number, There were 
several I could not make ont, These raise the numbers to about 50. 
We know from catalogues lately published that there are many other 
copper coins of the Moguls from other mints. These mints show that 
during the time of the Mogul Empire Copper Coins were struck all 
over India from Cuttack and Calcutta in the East to Kabul and Qanda- 
bir in the West, from Peshawur in the north to Haidaribad, Sholüpür 
and Mailapir in the South. 

Of course the subject of the Copper Coins of the Moguls has not 
been a matter of study for a long time. My paper on Copper Coins of 
Akbar, published in this Journal in 1880, drew attention to it. Mr. E. E. 
Oliver followed with an excellent paper on coins from one odd find 
made by him in one of his official tours. In 1885 I gave “Some more 
Copper Coins of Akbar” in this Journal, In 1890 I wrote a paper 
for the Indian Antiquary on “ Rare Copper Coins of Akbar" In the 
“ Catalogue of Mogul and Siri coins purchased by the Panjab Govern- 
ment from me, and now in the Lahore Museum," I gave 485 Mogul 
Copper Coins. There are unfortunately no plates in that catalogue, 
I have not indented on the coins in the Lahore Museum extensively in 
order to give the coins in this paper. Some of Jabüngir, Mubnmmad 
Shah and ‘Alamgir I and 11 and of Akbar II, I wanted to give and I 
obtained the loan of them. 

"There is still an open field for the numismatic student. The 
büzars of India can now be reached by railway. The exertions of my 
esteemed correspondents in Ahmadabad, Bombay and Poona have shown 
me that in Western India alone we haye an enormous field open to us. 
In a letter from my friend Dr. Vost, he says that he has made several 
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discoveries of new things of Akbar’s. The conviction is borne upon 
me that Akbar coined so very extensively that there was not much 
need for his successors to do much towards supplying a copper currency. 
We have seen however that coins of J abangir, Shahjahán, Aurangzeb, Shah 
‘Alam I, Jahandar Shah, Farrukhsiyar, Rafitu-d-darajat, Muhammad 
Shah, Ahmad Shih, ‘Alamgir II, Shah ‘Alam II, and Akbar 11, are 
known. Jahángir's copper coins nre very plentiful in Abmadabad, 
Aurangz@b’s abound in the Panjab bāzārs. Of such kings as Jahandar 
Shih and Rafi‘u-d-darajat we cannot expect many coins in copper, But 
I know that my esteemed friend Mr. King of Peshawar has a beántiful 
duplicate of Jahándár from the Kabul mint and one of Rafi‘u-d- 
daraját from the Élicpür mint. 

Now that Indian numismatists have begun to work at the Copper 
Coins of the Mogul Empire, they will, I doubt not, bearing in mind 
that the copper coins were the currency of the masses, accumulate 
much information, Iam a fixture in Amritsar, too poor to travel and 
hence my discoveries are nil. But I am certain that as yet we are only 
on the shore of the ocean. There is much more in store for us than 
what we have found cast np on the strand. We must dive deep down 
and we shall be rewarded far beyond what we have as yet dreamt of. 
I commend the subject to my fellow workers. 

In conclusion I must apologize for the utter want of order in the 
coins given in the plates. I cannot get coins to come to me in order. 
One friend sends me one lot, another a second: I go to the bazar and 
perhaps fish up one or two more. A dealer drops in and I obtain from 
him at à rninous price à specimen or two. When the coins are in my 
hands I draw them. My time is pretty fully occupied and I cannot 
redraw them. Hence I am compelled to give the coins in the order in 
which I obtain them. It ia gratifying to me to know that my past 
efforts have been appreciated. I trust that with all its faults this paper 
may be of some use and at any rate help to deepen tne interest felt in 
the subject of the Copper Coinage of the Moguls—the coinage in nse 
by the masses of a vast Empire for about three centuries. 
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Under orders of the Council the following system of transli- 
‘eration will be adopted for the future in all publications of the Society. 


Authors of papers for the Journal, Pt. I, are particularly requested to 
adhere to it in their contributions. 


A. FOR THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET, AND FOR ALL 
ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. 
Sa wid tt, ti, wu, GH, wr, we "xl Be we, 
Sto, आठ, fai, Wan, Siti. 5 
क k, w kh, ग 3, च gh, wn 
١ 96 Ww ch, च्ञ}, भ jh, Sit 
ef, ढ fh, wd, dh जख 
" t, wv th, g d. w dh, "Wn 


P q n w ph, y b, W bh, 8 m. 
Uy, ty, wi 1, W v, (a l) 
اليا‎ Cy ل‎ 8, 5 8, wv h. 


In the above the virdma has been omitted for the sake of clearness. 

In Modern Vernaculars only; ¥ may be represented by r, aud ¥ 
by rh. 

Avagraha is to be represented by an apostrophe, thus स sf@ so "pi. 
Visarga is represented by A, Jihvdmiiliya by A, and Upadhméániya by A. 
Anusvára is represented by th, thus Gea sasisarga, and anundsika by the 
sign ~ over the letter nasalized, thus Wd, «T 4, and soon. The wiét/a 
accent is represented by the sign’ and the svarita by ^. Thus, «fu: 
agníh, जनिता janitd, " kod, कन्या kanya. The anwdátta accent may be 
represented by . Thus, ते यवत té dvardhanta. 


B. FOR PERSIAN (INOLUDING ARABIC WORDS IN 
PERSIAN) AND HINDUSTANI. 


(The system is not applicable to Arabic when pronounced as in Arabic- 
sperking countries) :— 


Vowels. Consonants. Sounds only found in 
Hindistini. 

7 n w b # bh 

T a بي‎ P a #3 ph 

ES w t ذي‎ th 
«sl d e ot 
anf 6 49 th 

f ua ~ م‎ 

sf à € j «> jh 

ch‏ چچ ° g‏ 0 ار 





3 
1 2 * 
ke Vowels. Consonants, Sounds only found in 
5 5 Hindistani, 
on ai ट h 
» au خم‎ kh 
od %> dh 
$ d 
$3 dh 
5 z 
a r 3 + 
5; rh 
3 s f 
J zh 
AJ" 5 
w sh 
o 9 
७ F 
bt 
5 z 
e t 
irs | 
f 
5 q 
ek 49 kh 
$ g كو‎ gh 
q.d 
¢ m 
w n 
ب‎ when representing anundsika in Déva 


Nügari, by ^ on the preceding vowel 
w (or rarely v) » 


Hamzah f (where necessary) ' 


The J of the article ( in Arabic words should be assimilated : 4 

l before the solar letters; and the vowel n which often precedes the article 

1 and absorbs its vowel should remain attached to tho word to which it 
F belongs. Thus—4&55!| JLS) Iqbālu-d-danlah. 

y Tanwin may be rendered by p-e. بع‎ tifaqan. Alif-i magsürah should 

be rendered by à. 
Final 8 need not be written in Persian and Hindüstüni words, 
We but should be written in Arabic words. 


عاج 6 


(dou. 
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Ri 
in the Hamirpur District belong respectively to the reigns of Dé a- 
varmma-déva (S. 1107) and Dhanga (S. 1055).t The third plate is 
record of Madana-varmma-déva, dated S. 1190.2 - 
A fifth copper-plate inscription of the reign of Vira-varmman, date 
S. 1337, and known as the Dahi copper-plate, which belonged to 
Colonel Ellis, was lost in the Mutiny. 1 
The numerous other inscriptions of the Candélla kings are on s one. 
Several inscriptions of the reign of Paramarddi-déva are known. — 
A single line record on a pedestal at Mahoba, dated S. 1224, is — 
mentioned by Cunningham, and seems to have contained the king's 
name, This inscription has not been published, and the original seems 
to have disappeared. 
The Mahoba inscription, dated S. 1210, certainly belongs to Para- 


. marddi-déva’s reign, though his name has been lost.* 


The Kálanjar inscription, supposed to be dated in S. 1258, requires 
re-editing. Itcertainly mentions Paramarddi-déva. 

The Madanapur inscriptions record the fact of the conquest of 
Paramarddi by Prthivi Raja Cáhumáüna (Chauhan) in S. 1239,= 
A.D. 1182. 

An inscription at Khajuraho dated S. 1234, and two at Ajaygarh, 
dated respectively 1237 and 1243, (Nos. 46 and 50 of Cunningham's 
list), belong to the reign of Paramarddi, though they do not seem to 
mention his name.® 

The only inscription mentioning Paramarddi by name, and recorded 
during his reign, which has been properly edited, is the Bagriri stone 
inscription. 

“The proper object of the inscription is to record (in verses 25-29) 
that Sallaksana, the minister cf the king Paramarddi-déva built a 
tomple of Visnu, and a temple of Giva at which the inscription was put 
up; and that this second temple was completed by Purusóttamn, the son 
of Sallaksapa and his successor in the office of minister, after the death 
of his father. 


IV, A. Smith and Babi Prannath Pandit in J. As. Soc., Bengal, Vol. XLVII, 
E I (1878), p. 80, 

$ Rajéndralila Mitra, A copper-plate grant from Bándá ; ibid p. 73, Pl. VI. 

5 Cunningham, Archwol, Reports, Vol. II, p. 455; Vol. XXI, No. 58, pp. 83. 87. 

* Cunningham, Reports, Vol. Il, pp. 447, 418; Vol, XXI, No. 44, p. 82; V. A, 
Smith, History of Bundelkhand, J. A. &., D., Vol. L, Part I (1881), p. 21. 

6 Ibid ; ibid. 

6 Madanpur is in the Lalitpur Subdivision of the Jhinsi District of the North- 
Western Provinces (Arch. Rep. Vol. X, p. 98, Pl. XXXIL; Vol. XXI, p. 173). 

The other inscriptions referred to nre noticed in the works already cited. 
The king's name is written Paramarddi, or Paramardi. So the name Varma may 
be written os Varmmn, or in the stem form as Varman. 
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And by way of introduction the inscription gives the genealogy 
of the king, and (in verses 14-24) that of his ministers, All that we 
learn regarding the former is that from Atri's eye sprang the moon, 
and from the moon the Candráütreya princes; that one of them was 
Madana-varman, whose son was Yacd-varman, whose son again was the 
ruling prince Paramardi-déva." ! 

This record alone informs us that Paramarddi, the Parmàál of tradi- 
tion, although the immediate successor of the famous king Madana- 
varman, was yet the grandson, not the son, of that monarch. The 
order of regnal succession was certainly Prthivi-varman, Madana- 
varman, Paramarddi-varman, as given in the Icchawar plate and the 
Ajaygarh stone inscription of Vira-varman. The lost Dali copper-plate 
also gave the name of Madana-varman as that of Paramarddi-déva's 
predecessor. It is evident that Yacó-varman never reigned. 

The bardie lists (Arch. Rep. II, 449) all insert a Kirtti-varman 
between Madana and Paramardi, The words Yajó and Kitts being 
synonymous, the entry in the lists is probably due toa reminiscence 
that Paramardi was the grandson of Madana-varman. 

The latest known inscription of Madana-varman is dated 5. 1220, 
= A.D. 1163, The earliest inscription of Paramardi is dated S. 1224, 
= A.D. 1167. Itis, therefore safe to assume A.D. 1165 as the be- 
ginning of Paramardi's reign. 

The Iccháwar inscription is dated S, 1228,— A D. 1171. The 
reign of Paramardi ended in A.D. 1202, when he capitulated to Kutbu- 
d-din Ibak, dying before the surrender was effected. He was succeed- 
ed by Trailokya-varman, who temporarily delivered his dominions from 
the Muhammadan invaders.* Dr. Hoey possesses a unique copper 
coin of Trailékya-varman, which we hope to publish soon. 


1 Kielhorn Bafêfvar Stone Inscription of Paramardi-déva, (Epigr. Ind, Vol. I. 
p. 20). In a note the editor points out that the label attributing the stone to 
Batéqvar in the Agra distri*t seems to be wrong, and that tho inscription is probab- 
ly No. 52 of Cunningham's list (Arch. Rep. XXI. p. 82), which was found in two pieces 
on the bank of the luke at Bagriri (sic). There can be no donbt that the so called 
Batéqrar inscription is really that found nt Bagrari (sic), which like it had 24 lines, and 
was in two pieces. A Candélla stone inscription could not have been found near 
Agra. Tho slab was obtained by the ‘ahsildir of Mahéba in 1884. The name 
Bagrari ia a misprint for Baghari, i e, Singhanpur-Baghari, near Mahóbà, (See 
Führer, Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions of N. W. P., pp. 331 and 334, where 
the misprint is repented.) 

$ “Then the prince Trailókya-varman ruled the kingdom, a very creator in 
providing strong places. Like Vion, he was, in lifting op the earth, immerged in 


the ocean formed by the streams of Taragkas. 1, 5 of Weir Inscription of Vira- 


varman (Epigr. Indica, Vol. L p. 329). Professor Kielhorn's excellent editions of 
several of the Candélla inscriptions throw much light on the history of Bundel- 
kband, which requires to be revised. 
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discoveries of new things of Akbnr's. The conviction is borne upon 
me that Akbar coined so very extensively that there was not much 
need for his successors to do much towards supplying a copper currency 
We hnve seen however that coins of Jahangir, Shahjahin, Aurangz@b, Shah 
"Alam I, Jahandir Shah, Farrukhsiyar, Rafi'n-d-daraját, Muhammad 
Shab, Ahmad Shah, ‘Alamgir II, Shah ‘Alam II, and Akbar II, are 
known, Jaháüngir's copper coins are very plentiful in Ahmadabad, 
Aurangzéb's abound in the Panjab büzara. Of such kings as Jabandar 
Shah and Rafi‘a-d-darajit we cannot expect many coins in copper. But 
I know that my esteemed friend Mr. King of Peshawar has a beautiful 
duplicate of Jahándár from the Kabul mint and one of Rafi‘u-d- 
darajiit from the Elicpir mint. 

Now that Indian numismatists have begun to work at the Copper 
Coins of the Mogul Empire, they will, I doubt not, bearing in mind 
that the copper coins were the currency of the masses, accumulate 
much information, Jama fixture in Amritsar, too poor to travel and 
hence my discoveries are nil, But I am certain that as yet we are only 
on the shore of the ocean. There is much more in store for us than 
what we have found cast up on the strand. We must dive deep down 
and we shall be rewarded far beyond what we have as yet dreamt of. 
1 commend the subject to my fellow workers. 

In conclusion I must apologize for the utter want of order in the 
coins given in the plates. I cannot get coins to come to me in order. 
One friend sends me one lot, another a second : I go to the bazar and 
perhaps fish up one or two more. A dealer drops in and I obtain from 
him at a ruinous price a specimen or two. When the coins are in my 
hands I draw them. My time is pretty fully occupied and I cannot 
redraw them. Hence I am compelled to give the coins in the order in 
which I obtain them. It is gratifying to me to know that my past 
efforts have been appreciated, I trust that with all its faults this paper 
may be of some use and at any rate help to deepen the interest felt in 
the subject of the Copper Coinage of the Moguls—the coinage in use 
by the masses of a vast Empire for about three centuries. 
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The Khürshid Jahan Numa of Sayyad Iláhi Bakhsh al Husarni 
Angrézabüdi.—By H. Bevrniocg, 1.0.5. (Retired). 


(Read, December 1894.) 


INTRODUCTTOR, 


On the 20th May, 1889, Mr. Pargiter reported to our Society that 
a Muhammadan schoolmaster, in the district of Maldah, had written an 
historical work in Persian, and suggested that it should be examined in 
order to ascertain if it was worth publishing. In consequence of this, 
the anthor, whose name was Ilàhi Bakhsh, was invited to send his MS 
for inspection; but the old man was so attached to his book, that he 
refused to let it out of his sight, and as he could not afford to come 
with it to Calcutta, nothing further was done nt that time. Subse- 
quently I visited Maldah, and had one or two interviews with the author. 
I fouud that the book was a History of the World from the days of 
Adam, and that in all probability it was not worth publishing in its 
entirety. I thought, however, that the account of Maldah, especially 
that of the ruins of Gaur and Panduá, might be valuable, and sag- 
gested to the author that he should extract this portion of his work, 
and submit it for examination. He accepted this proposal, and after 
some difficalty in finding an amanuensis, for Ilàhi Bakbsh was too old 
and feeble to make the extract himself, the portion of the work which 
related to Bengal was copied out and sent to me in England, in 18921. 
I had not then time or knowledge enough to examine the extract fully, 
and so I sent it ont to Calcutta to our Society, with some remarks. 
There it was received and partially analysed by Maulvi Abdul Hak 
Abid, 2nd Master of the Calcutta Madrasah, and eventually it was 


at my request, returned to me this year. I have now read the whole of. 


it, and proceed to give an analysis of it, and a translation of such 


portions as appear interesting.' I feel that the book has been left to 
11 desire to acknowledge my obligations to M. 'Abdu-s-salóm, M.A., Depnty 


Magistrate, for his kindness in correcting my translation and in explaining the Arabic 
inscriptions, 
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me as a sort of legacy by the author, who died in 1892 not long after he 
sent it to me. 


The extract forms a quarto volume of 498 pages. It contains not 
only a description of Maldah and its antiquities, but also a history of 
Bengal from the earliest times down to 1863. It also contains the 
preface to the whole work, and a chapter giving some account of the 
author. From this I take the following particulars :— 


Memoir. 


Sayyad 11505 Bakhsh was born in 1240 A.H., or 1824 A.D., at English 
Bizir, in the district of Maldah.t The family came originally from the 
Upper Provinces, and members of it had held high office under the kings of 
Bengal Eventually, on account of old age, or for some other reason, they 
retired to the town of Mildah, where they settled in æ quarter known as the 
Bérizgir Tola, or quarter of the unemployed—apparently because it was 
chiefly occupied by persons out of employ. "This quarter was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mughal Tola, and the well-known mosque of Ma'süm Saudá&gar. 
Then the family moved into another old quarter of Maldah called Sanak 
Mahan,* and eventually they came to English Bazár. The author's grands 
father, Mihru-llüh, is buried at Old Maldnh; but he appears to have lived at 
English Bazir, and in the service of the English Government, for the 
&uthor's father, Ali Bakhsh was born there, as was also the anthor. His 
birth-place, he tell us, was in the quarter known as Cak Sayyad Anbia. 
He spent all his life in English Bazar, and died there on 2nd March, 1892. 

In his latter days he was Persian teacher in the District School. 
11611 Bakhsh was a man of great simplicity of mind, and an enthusiastic 
student of history: perhaps, he acquired this taste from his friend and 
teacher Munshi *Abdu-l-karim, who im his turn was the pupil of Ghulim 
Husain Salim, the author of the Riyüzu-s-salàtin. Perhaps, too, he became 
interested in Gaur from the fact that he inherited from his paternal aunt, 
some rent-free land in Hazratnagar, otherwise Qizigi6, which is near the 
shrine of Makhdüm Akhi Siraju-d-din. He also speaks at page 144, of 
visiting the tomb of an ancestor of his, named Mir Karhin, who died at 
Maldah in 1199 A.H. (1784 A.D.). 

E now proceed to give an account of his book. 


Analysis. 


11897 Bakhsh entitled his book the Khürshid Jahan Numi, or the World- 
displaying Sun. The title is a chronogram, and yields the date 1270 A.H., 
or 1853 A.D., this being the time when the book was begun. He was occu- 


| It is the head-quarters of the district and is often called Mildah, or New 
Máldah. Maldah, properly so called, is about five miles north of English Bazar, and 
is on the other, or eastern, side of the Mahàánanda, opposite to ita junction with the 
Kalindri. 
3 Perhaps Shink Mohan. 
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pied with it, more or less, for the rest of his life; but he appears to have 
finished the history of Bengal in 1280 A.H., or 1863 A.D. for this is the 
date to which he has brought down his narration of eventa. Continuing the 
fancy of the title, he divided his book into twelve Bürj, or signs of the 
Zodimc. The first contained an account of the world, and the next five des- 
cribed America, Africa, Europe, Asia, Australia, and Polynesia, and the 
Various races and religions of men. The 7th dealt with Prophets, the Sth 
with Philosophers, the 9th with Saints and Poets, the 10th with ‘Teachers 
and Pupils, i.e, I presume, Education, the 11th with Buildings, &c., and the 
12th with an Account of the Author. 

As usual, the work begins with praises of God and of Muhammad. 
Then it proceeds to pronounce an eulogium on Munshi 'Abdu-l-karim, the 
friend and instructor of the author. We are told that *Abdu-I-karim was 
originally an inhabitant of Bayh, in the district of Patna, that he came to 
Maldah and entered into the service of Ghulam Husain, the author of the 
Riyizu-s-salitin, and who was at the time Dik Munshi, or Postmaster, under 
Mr. George Udny. 'Abdu-l-karim was for a time Bakhshi, or Assistant, to 
the Nagir, or Sheriff, and afterwards became a Mukhtar. He appears to 
have been a good Persian scholar, and one or two inscriptions for mosques 
which he composed, have been quoted by Llahi Bakhsh. 

In the portion of the Khürshid Jahin Numi with which we are con- 
cerned, the first date given is that of the Deluge. The author tells us that 
this took place 2971 years before the era of the Hijra, a computation which 
gives us the same date as that assigned by Christian writers, for 2971—622=— 
2349 B.C. The reason that he comes to mention this date is that he, in 
nccord with the Riyiigu-s-salitin, derives the name of Bengal from Bang, 
.the son of Hind, and the word äl meaning an embankment. The latter part 
of this derivation is also that adopted by Abü-l-fazl. According to Ghulam 
Husain and 1515 Bakhsh, Bang was the second son of Hind, who was the 
eldest of the six sons of Ham, and consequently a grandson of Noah, 

After this, the author proceeds to describe Bengal and the Bengalis, and 
to give an account of each district. Much of this part is taken from the 
Riyaz and the Aráigh-i-Mahfil, and except for the account of Maldah, is not 
worth printing. It may be noticed here that Ghulim Husain was a native 
of Zaidpür in Oude, and that neither he nor Ilàhi Bakhsh seem to have con- - 
sidered themselves to be Bengalis. Both nre rather severe on the Bengali 
character and customs, but 11517 Bakhsh has considerably softened Ghulam 
Husain's remarks. The account of Máldah begins at page 111. The follow- 
ing are the only novellies which I noticed in the account of the other 
districts. 

In the account of Calcutta, we have-a list of the mosques and copies of 
the inscriptions on them. None of them, however, is old, and it is unne- 
cessary to print them. Then at page 20, we have a Persian verse containing 
a pun on. the name of Sir John Shore (Lord Teignmouth). Shor means 
walt or brackish in Persian, and so -—— are told in allusion to the climate and 
water, and to the name of the Governor-General, 
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WT‏ شور و زمبن سواسو شور ا 
“The water is salt, and the land is altogether salt (ghor).‏ 
And salt (Shore) is the ruler of Calcutta.”‏ 


In the account of Murshidübüd (page 44) the tomb of Shih Martazi 
Anand, now washed away by the Bhigirathi, is noticed, and we are told the 
interesting fact, that the wife of this Muhammadan saint was a Hrahman's 

J daughter, and named Anandi. She and their son were buried beside him, 

and probably her name forms part of the word Mortousahanadi, which is 
given as a stage in the itinerary from Bengal to Lhassa, to be found in 

n Tieffenthaler, Vol. TIT, p. 206. We are also told that the saint Shah Martazi 

was a contemporary of Shih Ni‘matua-llih Matwali Firozpüri who was 
the spiritual guide of Sultin Shujá' and of whom the author gives a 
biography at page 204, in his account of Gaur. Shih Ni'mat was a native of 
Karnaul, but died at Firozpür, a quarter of Gaur, in 1080 A.H., or 1669 A.D. 

In the account of Cuttack, the dates of the erection of some buildings 
are given (pp. 47—49), but they are probably well known. Ilihi Bakhsh also 
mentions, what I do not remember to have read elsewhere, that Kala Pahir, 
the famous general of Sulaiman Kararini, was a Brahman's son and became 
a Muhammadan owing to a princess of Gaur having fallen in love with him 
and having married him. ‘That he was originally a Hindu appears probable 

1 from Mr. Blochmann's statement, that his real name was Raja. 

M The account of Maldah begins as I have stated, nt page Ill. This is the 
really valuable part of the book. 'lhe author had a great deal of local 
knowledge and he gives some inscriptions and many particulars which are 
not to be found in Ravenshaw’s Gaur, or in Cunningham's Archmolo- 

gical Reports, or anywhere else, so far as I know. The praise which 

Major Stewart has bestowed on Ghulim Husain, viz.. that he took consider- 
able pains to ascertain the dates of the inscriptions on buildings, is still 


4 more deserved by [lihi Bakhsh. He must have worked very hard, and paid 

2 many visits to Gaur and Pandua, for he not only gives numerous inscrip- 

tions, but he also states the dimensions of the various buildings, and snch 

37 traditions as he could collect about their origin, &c. No doubt it was some 

| 1 Hahî Bakhsh has given only two lines, Some other lines from the same poet 
3 (probably Ghilib), who wrote a skit on Calcutta Society, may be here quoted :— 


eo 
| assis "I AeA و داد ویش واسهال ٭ اين‎ u$s 


خانساماں ر 23027 و قصاي * اين As‏ شونا هاي aisls‏ 








(Transintion). 
LT was built on a portion of the region of hell, The gifts of Calcatta are 
itch, ringworm, dysentery and diarrhoea, and its gentry consist of butlers and 
butchers, : 
8 J. A. S. B,, Vol. xliv., p. 303. 
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advantage to him to come after Ghulim Husain, but he had the greater 
advantage of being born and bred in Máldah, whereas Ghulim Husain seems 
only to have come there in the latter days of his life. Unfortunately for 
Wahi Bakhsh, many of the inscriptions which were unknown when he copied 
them, have been published in our Journal and in Ravenshaw's Gaur, 
&c. owing to the labours of Mr. Blochmann, Dr. Wise, Mr. Westmacott, 
Mr. Bourke, Mr. Heeley, General Cunningham, and others. I have endea- 
voured to separate the new from the old, and have given those which have 
been already published only when there is some difference of rending, &c. 

Hähi Bakhsh praises the climate of Maldah, which, he says, is the best 
in Bengal. 1t was made a Joint-Magistracy, he tells us, in 1228 A.H. (1813), 
and the first Magistrate was Mr. William Braddon. He gives many statistics, 
and notices the inscription by Mr. Thomas Henchman, at the cutcherries 
in English Bazar, dated 1771. I do not think, however, that there is any- 
thing new till we come to page 129, where he tells us of a tomb in English 
Bázàür called Ghorà Shahid. It is near the old silk factory known as the 
Barih Khana, and the people of Maldah worship and make offerings there. 
However, Munshi ‘Abdu-l-karim told the author that it was really the tomb 
of some (English F) official of the Factory. 

Noticing the Charitable Dispensary, the author observes that here used 
to be the house of Ghulám Husain. Near here in front of a mosque, was 
placed “some years ago," a stone containing the important inscription 
of Husain Shah, dated Ist Ramzan 907 (10th March 1502), which records the 
building of a Madrasa. This is one of the inscriptions which Mr. West- 
macott sent to Blochmann. See J. A. S. B., XLII, p. 303, and Ravenshaw's 
Gaur, p- 80. 11505 Bakhsh gives the inscription, but it need not be repub- 
lished. It is situated at a mosque near the Police Station, and in the quar- 
ter known as Firdzpir Imli tolà. He also notices, page 133, an inscription 
set up in an Imimbirah in Cak Anbii, and bearing the date 913 (1507) 
This I believe to be a new inscription. It is as follows :— 


بني 150 oe‏ مجلس الجااس مجلس اخيار 
في AI Ky‏ عشرة و Ai ALS‏ من FA‏ 

“The builder of this mosque was the لك‎ the excellent 
Majlis, in the year of the Flight 912." 

It was in this quarter that the author was born. Inthe quarter krown 
ns Cak Qarbin Ali is the tomb of Ghulim Husain, author of the Riyizu-s- 
ealitin, who died in 1233 A.H. or 1817. "The chronogram, composed by 
‘Abdu-l-karim is (1233) 853) عالم‎ j .منشي‎ “The Munshi left the world." 

At page 137 the places of interest near English Büzürare noticed. The 
first is Ghaishpür, about two miles north north-west of the cuteherries. It 
ia the residence of a family of Gosains, who came from Khurdha in Orissa. 
The author gives a genenlogical tree of the family and speaks of one Ahil 
Bihari as n distinguished member of it. 

At page 188, Nima Sarai and its tower or minaret are noticed, and then 


the town of Maldah is described. At page 130, there is a description of | 


= 
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Ma'süm Saudügar's mosque, in Mugbal-tol&. The inscription with the date 
974 (1566) is mentioned, but it is to be found in Ravenshaw, page 144. A 
shrine called Shih Gadā is mentioned, where there is an inscription, dated 
911 (1505) which has been removed from some mosque. This inscription is 
given in J. A. S. B., XLII, p. 294, No. 27. 

At page 140 the Katrah is noticed, and the author follows the author of 
the Riyaz in considering this to be the Sarai of the Emperor Firoz Shih. 
He encamped at Maldah in 754 (1353) when he came to make war on Shamsu- 
d-din 11254, and so the quarter is called Firozpür to this day (See the Riy4z, 
page 96). 

Phüti Masjid. This is the mosque called in Ravenshaw, page 44, the 
Fanti or Burial mosque. The real name, however, appears to be Phüti, i.e. 
the cracked or broken mosque. The inscription on it is given in Ravenshaw, 
page 780, or J. A. S. B., XLIII, p. 302, but 15601 Bakhsh reads it somewhat 
differently from Mr. Blochmann. According to the former, the name of the 
builder is the Khan Ma'zam Alagh Sher Dil Khan, and the date is 20th 
Shawwal 900 (14th July, 1495). Near it is a tomb, which is probably that of 
the builder. 

Sir Bari or Cut-head. "This is a shrine north of the Katrah, and west 
of the high road. People call it the shrine of the Pir of Maldah and give 
the name of Máldah specially to this place. Some say it is the shrine of a 
martyr, and some say that when Hagrat Anwar, the son of Nür Qutb, was 
put to death at Sónürgaó by order of Rajah Kans (Ganesh), his head 
arrived at this place. 

Mahalla Shank Mohan. In this quarter and west of the high road, there 
is a mosque built by Shaikh Faqir Muhammad and his son Shaikh Bhikah. 
Over the door is an inscription, which must have formerly belonged to a 
mosque built in 876 (1471), in the reign of Yusuf Shih. This inscription is 
given in J. A. S. B., XLIII, p. 298, and is referred to by Cunningham in his 
Archwological Report, XV, p.78. But when Mr. Westmacott visited the 
place, it was impossible to obtain a clear reading. He thought the date to 
be 870. General Cunningham inclines to read it ns 878. 

Uaht Bakhsh's copy was made at an earlier date, and when the inscrip- 
tion was in better order. His reading is as follows :— 


2 : $ i ES = 

Ki فى‎ hes aJ aly بني‎ al IST قال النبي صلى الله عليه وسلم من بني‎ 
يوسف شام بن باربك شاع‎ RBM Cpl و الدين‎ PAN السلطان شميس‎ pt بني في‎ alie 
فى التاريخ‎ (some words are illegible). 45551... ملكة و‎ all بين “حمون شاع اللطان خلن‎ 
| » نمائة‎ led 9 (HAS Bins dehy! جمادی‎ Kc 
The Prophet of God (Blessing and peace be upon him) has said, ‘ Who- 
| builds a mosque for God, God similarly builds a palace for him in 
Paradise. Under order of the sovereign who is sun of the world and of 
religion, Abü-l-mugaffar Yüsuf Shih son of Birbak Shih son of Mahmüd 


Shih (may God preserve his empire) this mosque was built on Ist Jamidiu-l- 
awwal, 870 A.H. 








* 
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The inscription is an important one, for according to the usual chrono- 
logy Yüsuf did not succeed his father Bárbak till 879.  Ilüht Bakhsh 
remarks that his date of 876! disagrees with the chronology of Y üsuf's reign, 
Blochmann suggests that Y usuf built it when he was prince. | 

The author now proceeds to Padua. This is an important part of his 
book. His account of the two shrines there—that of Jalülu-d-diín Tabrizi, 
The Twenty-two Thousand, and that of Nar Qutb, or the Six Thousand, is 
very full, and has some interesting features. I have, therefore, translated 
nearly the whole of it. 

Panduà was a large city in old times, and is situated twelve miles 
north of Angrézibid (English Bazar), It used to be well peopled, 
and from the beginning of the reign of Shamsu-d-din Ilyas Shih to the 
end of the reign of Rajah Kans six kings ruled there for the period of 
fifty-two yenrs? In 795 A.H. (1392) Jalálu-d-din, the son of Rajah 
Kans, removed the sent of sovereignty to Gaur. It appears that in his 
father's time many idol-temples were erected, and that these fell into 
decay on Jalaln-d-din's® accession, Yet the city was still popnlous 
during his reign. Now it is full of jungle and the abode of wild 
animals All that is left are the houses occupied by the keepers of the 
shrines of the saints Shih Jalal of Tabriz and Nir Qutb ‘Alam. The 
climate too of the city ia now very bad. Although there are remains of 
many old buildings in the jangle, the following are the most important 
and those which are in a state of preservation. 


I. 


The buildings of the Bari Dargah or Great Shrine. 
These consist of the Arba‘in Khána* or Quadragesimal House and 
other buildings of Hazrat? Shah Jalal Tabrizi. The original shrine 


! Though the copy of the inscription gives 570, the author states the dato to 
be 876. 
$ From 743-705, but the author might perhaps have inclnded ‘Ali Mubarak, the 
r of Shamen-d-din, and who reigned according to one account for n year 
and five months, and according to another for five years. His reign is supposed to 
have begun in 741 (1340) and from the tenor of Ghulam Husain's narrativo, ris., 
the story about the building of the shrino of Jalalu-d-din, and the statement that 
Shameu-d-din Ilyas arrived mt Pagus, it would appear that “Ali Mubarak had his 
capital at Pandua. Mr. Biochmann also calla Papduā ‘Ali Shah's capital, J. A. 8. B., 
XLII, 254. ١ 


been Jadu. Probably he was called Jalala-d-din in allusion to the maint. It is inter- 
esting to find that there is a village in Maldah near Bhólünsth, called Jidunagar, 


See M. &., p. 151. 


4 Arbain Khana and Makin Arb'ain are synonyms for Cillakhina and 


mean the house or cell occupied by Mubammadan saints during their Lent. ler 


6 1 suspect that Padua i» called Hagrat on account of the saints and not of 
the Sultans, y^ 


8 Jalalu-d-din received this name from Nir Qutb, his original namo having " 


ib. 


á 
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was erected by Sultan ‘Ali Mubārak at the instance of the saint in 742 
A.H. (1341), and is now so destroyed that no trace of it remains. 
Some of the existing buildings were put up by Shah Ni'matu-lláh 
Matwali of Firozpür (in Gaur), and some by other persons, The list is 
as follows :— 

I.—The large Arba‘in Khina, This quadragesimal cell of the 
saint is a spacious building, facing the east, and was erected by Shah 
Ni'matu-llàh Matwali, in 1075 A.H. (1664). This date is engraved 
on the east of the building, at the left hand side in the following chrono- 
gram :3— 

چون اين us!‏ عمارت sb‏ ترتيب 





ov أن‎ AT روشن‎ e ay $55 
When this grand building was completed, the date was ع‎ - 
'* Bright be the Shrine.” 
And in another place it is written. 
emus! ایت عمارت حضرت شاد جلال‎ 
BU) نعمت‎ SU راست کرد حضرت‎ 
“This is the building of the holy Shah Jalal. The holy Shah 
Ni*matu-llàh repaired it.” 
= The silver water vessels, which the Nawab Siraju-d-daulà pre- 
sented, still exist in the Arba‘in Kbāna. Mr, U. C. Batabya linforms me 
that the gift was really a Kátrà or silver railing, and that it has dis- 


appeared. 
II—The Lakkhan Séni Dalian. This building was also erected by 


Shah Ni‘matu-llah. It is on the edge of the tank inside the Bari 
Dargih. ‘There is an inscription on a stone on the west wall of this 


p building which runs as follows. 
شاو جلال )32 - از سين شاه نعمت الله هرتب‎ 3२४१ cyte اسقانةٌ معظم‎ 
0 AU) aub a malas cal ينابر‎ AS} Mg استقامت‎ Aj -— جون‎ - 2०० 
Jp) علي ساکن برجيه متصدي گري‎ doe? - عمارت عظمی قدري جنبش کرده بولا‎ 
وام رام يسر بيكل راج را مقرر نمودة بتاريخ م , رجب المرجب‎ (P) در استقامت‎ - al 
- | e ]من‎ )७ سنه همم | | *جري مطابق سنه و | ع بنكله مرتب‎ 


« 3 
1 Ghulam Hosain, writing in 1786, speaks of there still being traces of the 


1 uf ext, page 95). 








3 ‘TMP inscription is in Ravenshaw, page 45. But I give it, because the word 
shrine there translated “ Mausoleum." This gives a wrong impression, for the 
|® inscription says nothing about a tomb, and in fact Jalilu-d-din is not buried in 
1 L — 

— This is not in Ravenshaw, &e. 
J. 1. 26 
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The shrine of Shah Jalal Tabriz was built by Sayynd Shih Ni'matu- 
Hal. As the south-side wall of it was not strong, so during the time 
when Haibatu-llah was Mutwalli, the building was shaken considerably. 
Mubammad ‘Ali, of Barji, being appointed manager, he set Ram Ram son 
of Bikal Raj (this is not quite legible) to repair it. On the 22nd Rajab 
1134 A.H., corresponding to 1119 Bengali, the shrine was re-built. 

It would be interesting to know how the building came to be 
known as the house of Lakkhan Son, úe., Laksmaan Sona. 

IHL—The Bhindir Khina or Storehouse. This is a building 
facing the south, and was erected by Cand Khan in 1084 (1673). The 
inscription is as follows (See Ravenshaw's Gaur, page 45). 

IV.—The Tanür Khina, or House of the Oven. There is an oven 
in this house, which the saint is said to have put on his head and 
broiled meat in for his teacher. God knows if this is true, On the 
south side of one of the buildings there is an inscription recording that 
it was built by Sa'du-liàh in 1093 (1682). The inscription is as 
follows (not reproduced as it is in ltavenshaw, pages 45 and 46). 


SOME ACCOUNT OF Hazrat JALALU-D-DIN. 


He was born at Tabriz in Persia, and was a pupil of Shaikh Abu 
Sayyad of that city. After his teacher's death, he became the servant 
of Shaikh Shihibu-d-din Suhrawardi, and performed offices for him 
such na no other saint's pupil ever did. It is said that Shaikh Shihübu- 
d-din used to make the pilgrimage to Mecca every year, but that, being 
old and feeble, he could not digest the food that was provided for the 
journey. So Shaikh Jalülu-d-din put a déghdani (n stove!) on his head 
and a pot in that, and always kept the stove alight, so that, whenever 
the Shaikh called for food, he could give him a hot meal. Shaikh Jala- 
lu-d-din was on friendly terms with Khwaja Qutbu-d-din and Shaikh 
Bihiu-d-din Zakaryà and came to Delhi in the time of the Khwaja. 
Shaikh Najamu-d-din Saghri Shaikhu-l-islàm, whose tomb is beside 
that of Barhinu-d-din of Balkh, was on bad terms with Jalalu-d-din, 
and bronght an odious charge against him, and so troubled him, that he 
had to leave Delhi and go to Bengal? When he came there he sat 
down by some water and then got up and performed his ablutions, and 


1 The utensil is still at Pandas, but is covered over with clay, and tho original 
motal (copper) is not discernable, 

8 Abàü-l.fazl says that Jalalu-d-din waa saved from the charge by the damangiri 
of Bahau-d-din Zakery’. This phrase probably only moans support or assistance, 
Boe the story at length in the Siyarn-l-Arifin of Hamid commonly called Darvish 
Jamáh, Babiu-d-din made the woman confess that she had boon suborned by 
Najamu.d-din, and that Jalàlu-d-din was purer than the water of life, — 
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said to those about him that he was saying prayers for the Shaikhu-l- 
islàm as he had just died. And so it turned out, After prayers he 
said to those present: As the Shaikhu-l-islim sent me out of Delhi, so 
has my Shaikh Mulla-bhai sent him out of the world.t 

The saint acquired property in Bengal and bequeathed it to faqirs 
and the poor. So the property is under the control of the shrine, and 
is known as the ‘Twenty-two Thousand.’ The Fitiha of the saint has 
from of old been held in the month of Rajab, and faqirs of all sorts, 
and many Inymen assemble from the beginning to the 22nd of the 
month. And on the day of the Fatiha, £e, the 22ud, 22 cattle, 23 
sheep, 22 maunds of rice, and other things in the same proportion are 
expended. And besides this, food is distributed to travellers through- 
out the year. The relies of the saint, riz, his oven and a book in 
Nágari* characters, containing an account of his acts are preserved to 
the present day in the endowment. His tomb is in the port of Deo 
Mabál in Bengal His death occurred in 738 A.H. (1337). The date 
is expressed iu the words — 


| جلال wit‏ جلال الله Jis‏ عارفان بود 
Jalalu-d-din was the glory (jalal) of God, and the glory of‏ “ 
saints.” *‏ 
But some people say that this is the date when he went away from‏ 
Panduà, and did not come back again.‏ 


Tug Cuori Darcan. 


“The shrine of Hazrat Nir Qutb is north-west of the Bari Dargih 
and less than half-a-mile from it. Here the snint and many other 
holy men are laid at rest. His family too is buried here, their graves 
being west and north of his, and though they have been injured by time, 
the gate-way and the well still exist. 

The Makan Arb‘ain or Cillakhána. This is close to his tomb and 
on the west side of it. Although this building is old, the roof, &c., are 
new. On the enst side there are three doors, nnd over each there is nn 
inscription, which formerly belonged to some other building. The right 


L According to the Siyara-l-Arifin of Jarnli Kamba, this instance of second sight 
took place at Badaon. The same author mentions that Sultan Altamsh deposed 
Najamu-d.din when tho falsehood of his charge was discovered, and appointed 
Bihiu-d-din in his room. 

3 Mr. Batabyal informs mo that the book is not in Nügnri characters. It is 
E nnd is said to have boon written by Haliyudha the minister of Lakgmana- 
sina. It ought to be published. 

8 The letters appear to me to yield the date 737 and not 738. This chrono- 
gram has not, I believe, been published before, 
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hand one had belonged to a mosque built in 915 (1509) in the regn of 
Husain Shah. The one on the left hand had belonged to a mosque 
bail in the time of Nasru-d-din Muhammad Shih, Neither of these 
inscriptions is very legible. 

The middle inscription belonged to the Sufi Khana of the saint, 
and is in small letters. The wording is as follows: — (See Havenshaw's 
Gaur, p. 77).! It appears from this inscription that the Safi Khana 
was built in 898 (1493). The Muhammad €Ghaus mentioned in it 
was a descendant of Hazrat Nir Qntb? 

II.—The Sijdà Gah, or Praying Station. This is a wall close to 
the Makin Arba‘in on the north side. On the top of this wall I saw 
the following long inscription. (Ravenshaw, pp. 50 and 74).5 It is 
clear that this inscription originally belonged to a mosque built in $84 
(1479) in the reign of Yüsuf Shih 

111.— Masjid Qazi Nir. ‘This is a brick mosque with three cupolas 
near the tomb of Makhdim Alāu-l-þāqq. The length from north to 
south is 36 cubits, and its breadth 16 cabits. There is no inscription, 
The people of Panduá say Qazî Nûr is n different person from Nir Qutb. 

IV.—The Mithi Talio or Sweet Tank.* Near the terrace of Nir 
Qutb's tomb, on the east side, there is an old masonry tank, that was 
dug in the time of Aláu-l-báqq. On the east ghat of this tank, at the 
right hand side, I saw an inscription that had formerly belonged to 
some mosque. It is ns follows :— 


ple چون‎ — ed کرد‎ 











wile‏ بن by‏ خاں = عت شاد 
NON af‏ تاربخ HF wT‏ در گرش 


1 The inscription is also given in J. A. S. B., XLIT, 289, and in Cunningham., 
Arch. E, XV, Sh, In Ravenshaw, and in J. A. 8. B., tho inscription is wrongly 
described as coming from Gaur. 

. 3 His name appears in the geneslogical tree in Jiaihi Bokhsh’s MS., p. 161. 
Apparently he was the grandson of Nir Qutb's eldest son Rafi'u-d-din. 


3 See also Cunningham, 1. c, 55 and J. A. S. B, LII, 276. The mosque was, 


erected by an officer called tho Majlisu-l-majalis. The same person built a mosque 
nt Panduà in Hooghly, in 882, and another at Sylhet. He perhaps also built tho 
Mildah mosque of 876, 

4 I am not sure, if Mithi here means sweet. It is curious that there in a tank 
of this name in Vikrampor, Dacca, in the centre of Balal Bari, Bee Taylor's Topo: 
graphy of Dacca, 102, There i# a tank too of that name in Rangpur, It was the 


scene of the last prank of Rajah Bhava candra, and the explanation of the nama 


given to mo was, that it was the tank of the final settlement or conclusion. May 
not the word be connected with Mithila, the old name of Tirhoot 2 
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Cand, the son of Darya Khan who was a subordinate of the King 
built a moon-like mosque. Genius whispered for the date, * Say publicly 
Makin Ma'zam Jah, (1170—1756).! 

I have heard that Cand Khan and his father Darya Khan held 
high offices, in Bengal, in the reign of Aurangzéb, and I also heard 
that Cand Kbin had come to Panduad on behalf of the Nazim of Dacca. 
Besides the Bhaodár Khana connected with the shrine of Hazrat Shih 
Jalal Tabrizi at Panduàa, Cand Kbán built a mosque there in 1170 A.H., 
as is evident from the former inscription. At present this mosque has 
been destroyed. It is also probable that it is his father Darya Khan is 
the same whose tomb is in the jungle east of Shahpir and who wrote 
the book called Kitab Sariri. *' The Book of the Thrones.” (See p. 178 
of MS., where the author describes the grave asa large tomb made of 
Sangmabak, £e, touchstone or black basalt, and says that the Kitab 
Sariri is a translation of the Simhüsan Battisi, or 32 Tales of a Throne ).? 

V.—The Copper Drums. In the shrine of Hazrat Nür Qutb there 
are two large copper drums which apparently were presented by Nawab 
Qasim Khan Nazim of Bengal, as his name appears on their edge. 

It appears that one of the descendants of Nir Qutb, was Sharif 
Sarifu-d-din, the son of Nizamu-d-din, and that some Sultan, probably 
Husain Shah, presented him with 47 villnges rent-free for the support 
of the endowment. In course of time the documents became decayed 
and were shown by Shaikh Kabir, the Superintendent for the time 
being, to Sultan Shunji’. The latter made a fresh grant to Shaikh 
Kabir, dated 25th Sha‘bin in the 22nd year of the reign (of Shah 
Jahan) corresponding to 1058 (1648). This grant with Sultan Shujā“s 
signature on it is still in the possession of the descendants of Nar Qutb. 
The older one has disappeared.” 


11511 Bakhsh then gives details about Al&u-l-háqq, the father of Nir 
Qutb, and about the saint himself, These seem to be taken from books, and 
not from local traditions, and contain little of importance in addition to the 
biographies given by Mr. Blochmann, J. A, 5. B., XLII, 261 and 262. How- 
ever, I subjoin his account of Aláu-l-háqq. 


1١ The inscription is not given in Ravenshaw, &c. The date must be wrong, if 
Cind Khan belonged to Auranzzéb's reign, and Iláhi Bakhsh seems to have for- 
gotten that the date of the Bhipdir Khina in the Bari Dargah is 1084 or nearly a 
hundred years earlier, Perhaps the chronogram should only begin with Ma'zam. 
Tf so, the date would be 1059 (1649), 

3 L Khàín's translation is in our Library. See Catalogue of Persian MSS. 
p. 94, No. au of Fasciculus I. It does not contain any notice of the author. Tho 


date given in the preface is 1084 ( 1674). 
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SHAIKH ALAU-L-qgAQQ WA AD-DIN, 


He was the son of Asa‘d of Lahore, father of Nir Qutb, and the 
spiritual successor of Shaikh Siriju-d-din Usmiin, otherwise Akhi 
Siraju-d-din. He belonged to the wealthy and powerful classes, 
and they say that when Shaikh Akhi Sirij obtained the khalifat 
(successorship) from Nizimu-d-din Auliyà and departed for Ben- 
gal, he represented that a man of kuowledge and rank lived there, 
and asked how he shonld manage with bim. Nizaimu-d-din re- 
plied, * Do not be anxious, he wil be your servant, (Khüádim)." 
And soit turned out, They say that Shaikh Siraja-d-din used to be car- 
ried about! the country, and that cooked food used to be taken along 
with him, and that his servants would put a hot pot on Shaikh Alau- 
l-haqq's head, so that his hair got all burnt off. And he had to 
pass in this guise before the houses of hisrelatious who were kings’ 
ministers. 

Shaikh Alau-l-haqq spent much. The king of the country was 
jealous, and said “my treasury is in the hands of the Shaikh’s father, 
he gives to the Shaikh.” So he ordered that the Shaikh be turned out of 
the city, and sent to Sünárgáb. He was there for two years, but told liis 
servant? (Kbidim) to spend every day twice as much as.before, He did 
so, and so the Shaikh spent very much, and yet no source of income was 
apparent. He had two gardens from his ancestors, of which the income 
was 8,000 tankhas, but some one seized them, and he made no remon- 
strance. He made presents without end, and used to say * I don't spend 
atenth part of what my Makhdüm (Shaikh Akhi otherwise Shaikh 
Sirijn-d-din) possesses." 5 

He died in 800 (1398), but in a book in the possession of the 


1 The word is suwāri, and may mean horseback, or a litter. 

2 J presume that this was an instruction to the servants left behind at Pandua. 

Bj am not sure, if I have translated this sentence correctly. According tg 
Ferishta, 1, c, IL, p 748, three linea from foot, it was Nasira-d-din Andhi, commonly 
known as the Lamp of Delhi, who comforted Shaikh Abhi. Forishta says that, though 
Shaikh Akhi was deputed to Bengal by Nigimn:d-din Auliya, he returned to Delhi 
after Nirimu-d-din's death, and received bis investiture and the khalifat of Bengal 
from Nasirn-d.din. Shaikh Akhi, whom Ferishta calls Shaikh Akhi Siraj Parwinn, 
represented to Nasirn-d-din his difficulty about Aláu.L-baqq, and Nagirn-d-din snid 
to him in Hindi ७ Tum upar, wë tal, î. e, you are superior, ho is inferior." And 
then Forishta tells how, when Shaikh Akhi returned to Bengal, Aliu-l-baqq at first 
treated him with disdain, but afterwards repented and humbled himself. It may 
be worth noting that Nayiru-d-din and Shaikh Akhi were fellow-countrymon, both 
coming from Oudh. 

The date 800 is given as that of Alàáu-l-baqq's death in the Hiyázu-lauliyà of 
Bakhtiwar Khán, Brit, Mus. Catalogue, ,عق‎ 1745, p. 975. 
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Khidim of the shrine, I saw that his death was on 25 Rajab 786 (1384), 


and that the chronogram was 


sic‏ الحق ely (Sd‏ شن 
Alin-l-haqq, has attained God!‏ 

His Fåtiha also is celebrated on 25 Rajab. 

In the account of Nir Qutb we are told that the saint in obedience 
to his father's wishes used to draw water from the tank, and that at 
the present day the faqirs and others carry pots of water from the Mithi 
Falio on his Fátiba, which is on the Shab-i-Barát. This custom is known 
by the name of Pan-bhari=“ Páni-bhari, ie., water-carrying." 

He also quotes from some letters written by Nir Qutb. These are 
I suppose, the letters to which Abü-l-fazl refers in his memoir of the saint 
(Ain, Jarrett's translation 111, 371.) 

Chronologists have differed as to the date of the saint's death. 
Some say he died in 808, nnd some say, in 845, and some say, in 813. 
and some say, in 851. The chronogram for the last is Shaman-l- 
hidayat.! In the book of the custodian of the shrine, it is written 
that he died on the 9th Zü-l-qa'da 818 (1415) and the chronogram is 

نور بذور شد 
Light went to Light." ?‏ " 

But the anthor saw a small stone over the door of the kitchen in 
Nir Quautb's shrine with an inscription which probably relates to the 
death of the saint, and may have fallen down from his tomb and been 
placed where it now is. 


The author then gives the inscription which is to be found in Ravenshaw, 
pp. 52 and 72, in Cunningham L c., 33, and in J. A. S. B., 271. But he gives 
the date as 18th Zi-l-hijja 833, instead of 28th Zü-l-hijja 863, as given by 
Blochmaun. 11511 Bakhsh, however, must be wrong, for the king, Nasiru-d- 
din Abi-l-muzaffar Muhammad Shih, whose name is mentioned in the 
inscription, did not begin to reign till 845. 863 is, I think, an impossible 
date for the death of a man who was a contemporary and fellow-student® of 


1 “Son of Guidance.” This is the chronogram accepted by Blochmann, 
J. A. 8S. B., XLII, 262. Ravenshow gives yet another date, vis., 828. 

$ It is interesting to find that in the Riyagn-l-nuliya of Bakbtáwar Khan, which 
was written in 1019 A.H., or 1679, the date of Nir Qutb's death is given as 818, and 
the day of the month is apparently 19th Zàü-I-qa'da (p. 175). As Abü-I-fazl seems to 
have copied his accounts of the saint from the Riyázn-l-anliyn, his SOS is probably 
n clerical error for 818. This last I look upon as tho true dato. 

8 Dühi Bakhsh says they wore both pupils of Hamidu-d-din Ganj nishin Nágori. 
LE Ain III, 307 (Jarrett'a translation], mentions two Hamidu-d-dins of 
NagOr, but both belong to the 7th century A.H. Ferishta mentions that Khwaja 
Qutbu-d-din Kiki died in 634 (1236) with his head on Hamida-d-din Nigori's knees. 
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Sultan Ghayagu-d-din and whose father died (after the son was grown up) in 
786, or at latest in BOO, 833 and 851 are also, I think, too late, especially as 
Nar Qutb's brother A gam Khiin is suid to have been the Wazir of M uhammad 
Tughink who died in 7521 There is, however, a way of explaining the 
inscription which is compatible with chronology, nnd with the suggestion 
that it belongs to Nir Qutb's tomb. This is to take the date 863, as refer- 
ring to the erection of the tomb by Latif Khan, and not to that of the death 
of the saint. This is how Sir Alexander Cunningham, L c. p. 85, has under- 
stood it, though he seems to have overlooked the fact that Blochmann's 
translation, which he has accepted, makes 863 the date of the death. 
Apparently it is only a question of punctuation. A little alteration in this 
will make the date refer to the erection of the tomb, and this is perhaps 
which we should naturally expect to be the case. For the object of the 
inscription seems to be to moralise on the inevitableness of death, This is 
enforced by the fact that the Sun of the Faith, &c., also tasted death. 
Possibly this Sun of the Faith, &c., may be Nir Qutb, though one might have 
looked for a clearer reference to his name or title, viz., the Pole Star. It 
may mean the Prophet Muhammad. 

1501 Bakhsh mentions that on one of the pillars of Nir Qutb's tomb, 
on the right hand side, there is an inscription which says that the 
pillars were presented by Pirzid Khin in the year 1000 (1592). I do not 
find that this inscription has been published anywhere, though Cunningham 
snys?* that the fifth pillar at the head of the sarcophagus has a Persian 
inscription. The poetry is illegible. | 

Ihi Bakhsh then proceeds to give notices of Shaikh Rafaqu-d-din and 
Shaikh Anwar, the eldest and younger sons of Nür Qutb. 

Rafaqu-d-din was celebrated for his humility, and used to say that 
he was of less account than a market-dog. His tomb is beside his 
father's. Shaikh Anwar is said to have died a martyr at Sónárgaáó at 
the hands of Rajah Kans. He wns famons for his generosity and used 
to have sheep fattened and killed for the faqirs, though he did not 
touch the meat himself. His tomb is near his father aud brother. 

The author has already referred to him in his account of the place in 
Maldah called Sir Bart. 

Between the tombs of the two sons, there are two graves which the 
eustodians say are those of two brothers, who were devoted servants of 
Nir Qutb. One was called Ma‘inu-l-islim and the other Ainu-l-islam, 
It appears from the Riyüzu-s-salátin (110) that a Shaikh Ma'inu-l-islàm 
Abas was the father of Badaru-l-islàm. Perhaps this is his tomb. 

Shaikh Zahid was the son of Rafaqu-d-din and grandson of Nür 
Qutb. He had ten sons. His death was l7th Rabi*u-l-av wal 860 


7 
(1455). The chronogram is (860) =ô جيني‎ Us حب‎ 


i See Bloshmann, L c, He admits the difficulty caused by this circumstance, 
है I, 1. c., 83. 
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" He regarded the world as of no account." 

His tomb is besido his father's on the south side, and his prayer- 
stone lies just to the west. Shaikh A‘zam Shah commonly known as 
Khan A'zam, was the elder brother of Nir Qutb, and was a King's 
Vizier. As‘ad of Lahore was the father of Alau-l-baqq and grand- 
father of Nar Qutb. He was a King's Treasurer. Adam Saudügar 
was the father-in-law (F) of Nar Qutb. His grave is near Alàáu-l- 
baqq's on the south side, and near it lies the inscription of Adam Sau- 
dagar. The tomb of Shah Ikram is outside of the enclosure of Nir 
Qutb's tomb and on the east side, 16 is 84 cubits long and a little less 
than 5 cubits broad. When I asked who he was, one of the custodians 
said that he was a superintendant of the endowment. Near the tomb 
of Alau-l-haqq are the tombs of his wife and daughter, and of his 
wife's sister. 

The genealogical tree of Nür Qutb is as follows :— 

It is not of sufficient importance to be published. The author men- 
tions that descendants of Nar Qutb are still living in the village of EklakkhT, 
in the district of Burdwan. I do not know if this name is a reminiscence 
of the Eklakkht mosque.! 

The author notices the tomb of a child, the son of a prince of Subza- 
wir in Khurisan named *Ináyntu-llàh. He gives the inscription, but it is in 
Ravenshaw, p. 53. The child died on Ist Ramzin 1017 (1608). The people 
call it the tomb of the Kali Pir. The tomb is of black basalt, and near 
Alàu-l-haqq. Here too is the tomb of Shér Khan, a soldier in the service 
of the prince of Subzawir. The inscription is “Sher Khan, son of Johar 
Ehsan." 

Tue Qure SHAini MOSQUE. 


“* This is near the shrine and lies north-east of it, in the jungle, It 
is built entirely of stone. The roof has fallen in, but the walls, &c., 
and pulpit are standing. Its length from north to south is 50 cubits and 
breadth 28 cubits, and it has ten cupolas. From the inscription it 
appears that it was begun by Makhdüm Shaikh, son of Mubammadu-I- 
khalidi, in 990 (1582), and was finished in four years It also 
appears that Makhdüm was a descendant of Nir Qutb 

The following inscription in Tughra characters is in two lines over 


the doorway 


Sir Alexander Cunningham observes, 1. 87. “There are three inscrip- 
tions belonging to this mosque, and that they are all in siti. .................. 
Imperfect copies of the first and last have been given by Ravenshaw, who 
does not, however, notice the pulpit. 


| The property of tho Twonty-two Thousand endowment is in the Burdwan 
district, and perhaps Nûr Qutb's is there also, 
J. 1. 27 
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As Ilàhi Bakhsh has given all three, they are now printed from his MS. 
0352 بر بالاي‎ 
سيعين‎ 4) al) بنى‎ bol فى‎ fague علية وسلم من بني‎ all ५1० pai قال‎ 
5 
^A! oc عالم خادم = نور‎ wks -— | الأقطاي راس‎ — ros مقام‎ Lo 
(Over the doorway.) 

The Prophet (may the blessing and peace of God be upon him) 
bas said, whoever in this world hns erected a mosque for God, God will 
build for him in Paradise seventy palaces. This mosque was built 
by Makhdüm Shaikh, son of Muhammadn-l-khalidi, who was of saintly 
virtue, leader of the pious, and servant of Shaikh Nûr (May his shadow 
continue). This mosque is called the Qutb Shahi mosque and its date is 
Makhdüm ‘Abaid Raji (990 A.H.) = Makhdüm who is the humble 
servant, hopeful of God's mercy. 

fabs 
07 نيم دين‎ Nn مكر سازد‎ * clim و‎ els این مرغ‎ Sai ہین‎ 
1 بنيان خر چ بر زيب از“خدرم‎ ar oel e ६2, إين‎ Srl ٥ رسيدش كز کرم چوں‎ 
سنة عرو و‎ 
(In front of the pulpit.) 

See well this bird always a-field and in want; perhaps it adds 
melody with its throat (lit. beak) to the breeze of faith. This date was 
fixed by liberality accepted for it. ३०४१ خر چ برزيب از‎ ohh ax ael) 
993 A, H. 

هذر باب os)‏ الى بني الفقير الحقير Ee‏ بن محمدن. El‏ ۔ 
ls‏ مقام سماو شمس الشريعة قمر كان pole Mada’)‏ راء مراداة مخدوم المعظم 
مخدوم قطب ple‏ تلالى a=!) « dae Se alll‏ إنوت باب مسچن ۔ سنه qqr‏ > 

The gate of this mosque was built by the faqir Makhbdüm Shaikh 
son of Mubammada-l-khalidi, who was a saint of high rank, sun of 
religion, and the moon of truth, shower of the way to hopes (May God 
illuminate his grave). Date 993 A.H.! 

* The words are illegible, and their meaning more or less unintelligible. Aa 
given above, they do not yield the date 993. Perhnpa the words should read in the 
second line of tho second conplet. (१३२७१ 5 زيب‎ Why am^ dacl, which yield 993. 
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Tue Exkrakknl MOSQUE. 


"This is a brick building and has one lofty dome. Its length from 
north to south is 50 cubits and its breadth 46 cubits, the height of the 
wall is 17 cubits, and of the dome 27 cubits. There are four small 
doors on each side of the building, and at the top of the sonth door 
there is a small idol of stone, the face, &c., of which has been broken. 
There is no writing. It appears from this that the lintel must have 
belonged to some idol-temple, There are three graves inside and the 
Riyazu-s-salitin says that one tomb is that of Jalalu-d-din, the son of 
Rajah Kans, and that the other two belong to his wife and son. This 
. mosque is north-east of the Qutb Shahi mosque, and by the side of 

4 the high road. I imugine that the western tomb, which is the highest, 
is that of Sultan Jalalu-d-din, that the one to the east is that of his 
son Sultin Ahmad Shah, aud that the middle one is the tomb of his 
wife," 


Tie Apixna MOSQUE. 


The author describes this mosque at some length, but I do not think 
that his measurements, &c., need be given after the elaborate descriptions by 
Ravenshaw and Cunningham, and in Vol. VII of the Historical Account of 
Bengal. He notices a masonry tomb near the pulpit, at the fourth dome 

F and close to the well, which the Paudus people say, is that of a faqir who 


lived in the mosque long ago. 
He also describes the tomb! of Sikandar Shih, the builder of the 


mosque, and observes that the tomb proper, or sarcophagus, which is inside 
of a square chamber, is 9 cubits long from north to south, and 7} cubits 

broad. » | 
١ Ancient men of Maldah and Panduà say that Sikandar Shah was 
of lofty stature, and that he measured four cubits according to the mea- 
surement of hia own arm. Certainly they call him Iskandar Chota.’ 
It is worth observing that in front of the chaukafh (lintel) of the Adina 
“a mosque, there was a broken and polished idol, and that under the steps, 
1 near the pulpit, there was another broken idol, and that there were 
other idols lying about. So it appears that, in fact, this mosque was 
originally an idol-temple. Certainly Sikandar Shah, the son of Sham- 
-gu-d-din Ilyas Shan made a beautiful mosque. He built it in the month 
of Rajab 776 (1374), and the building was not completed before the 
founder was struck down by the spade of death. On the east side of 
the high road, over the false ( naqli) door, and behind the pulpit, there is 


p L According to Dr. Taylor, Sikandar was buried in Goalpára, in the vicinity of 
Jifarganj, l. c, 109. 


LE Perhaps this means — the Vouogor, and not Alexander the Less, 





> 
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the following inscription very beautifully written in the Tughra charac- 
ter aud in one line. 


The text has already been published by Blochmann, J. A. S. B., XLII, 
257. But as there is n word near the beginning which Mr. Blochmann left 
doubtful, and as 11805 Bakhsh reads the date differently from Mr. Blochmann, 
I produce here the former's copy, and also his note on the doubtful word. 
He thinks it may be Al jämn‘, i.e, the cathedral mosque 


alig 
الجامع ) فى الدولة السلطان الأعظم‎ ٠ ( Lh oso هذه العمارة‎ slu آمر‎ 
الرحمن ١بىالمجامن سلطان‎ ०१४७, الوائق‎ ex إعلم |كرم اكمل السلاطين العرب‎ 
رجب‎ eg» قى‎ AS الى يوم الموعون‎ als ali شاه بن الداس شاد السلطارى‎ 3०४६... 
٠) ४५५१ ) ست وسبعين وسيعيائة‎ ding 


Tt was ordered to bnild this mosque in the reign of the illustrious 
king, who is most learned, respected, and perfect amongst the kings of 
‘Arabia and ‘Ajam, who hopes for help from God, Abü-l.majahid 
Sultan Sikandar Shah son of Ilyas Shah Sultan (Mag God preserv 


his throne till doomsday). Date inscribed to commemorate the building, 
776 A.H.! 


As regards the date, I am unable to come to'any conclusion. Bucha- 
nan had it read to him as 704, and this is no doubt what is on the stone. 
That is, the Arabic word for the numeral is Sab‘a (7) and not Sab‘ain (70) 
as the facsimile in Ravenshaw, p. 70, shows. 1157 Bakhsh admitted this to 
me when I saw him at Miüldah, but remarked with truth that the date 707 
was quite inconsistent with the chronology of Sikandar's reign. There is 
certainly a sie in the inscription, but Blochmann has taken this to refer to 
the month, and in this he seems supported by the words fiu-t-tarikh, which 
would lead us to expect to find the day, and not merely the month of 
erection. On the other hand Ghulam Husain must have read the six as 
relating to the year, for he gives the date as 766. He was obliged to make 
it 766 instead of 776, because his idea was that Sikandar died in 769, It 
may be remarked, too, that 776 is more consistent with Sikandar's not having 


been able to complete the mosque than 770, for it seems that he reigned up — 


to 792, though his latter years were troubled by his son Ghiyigu-d-din. As 


the word in the inscription is Sab'a, i.e., 7, and not 70, might it not be that 


the engraver wrote six, seven and seven hundred, ie, 776? I suppose it 
would be a grammatical error to write the date in this way, but then Mr 
Blochmann tells us that there are numerous such errors in the Bengal 


1 Note by Jlahi Bakhsh :— 


The word lae, can read os الجامع‎ and also may mean ‘to include,' ' to 


embrace,’ 
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Arabic inscriptions. They often consist, ho says,! of “ wrong constructions 
of the Arabic numerals," He does not say that they mis-spell them. 


SATAISGILARA.2 


This is also described at some length, but the author has not been able 
to add much to our knowledge of the origin of the place, &c. It was sur- 
rounded with jungle in his time. 

He describes the remains of Baths at the place, and suggests that these 
may be the Baths, or Hauz, which, according to the Riyiz, Shamsu-d-din 
Iiyas constructed in imitation of the Hauz-i-Shamsi of Delhi.’ 

He also notices the beautiful tank at Satüzsghnra, and says it is known 
by the name of Nasir Shah's tank.* This, I suppose, must be the Nasirn- 
d-din Abü-l-mugaffar Mubammad Shih, who reigned from about 846—864, 
and in whose time the inscription now in the kitchen of Nür Qutb's shrine 
was put up. He succeeded to the dynasty of Rajah Kans, and restored that 
of Shamsu-d-din 11959 Shih. If it was he who made the tank, then the 
probability is increased that the Baths were made by his ancestor, for he 
would naturally revert to the palace of his forefathers. 

In connection with Satalsghar, 11607 Bakhsh notices Makhdüm Shaikh 
Raja Biyübáni (King of the Wilds), who was a saint of great fame in the 
time of 11255 Shih. He says he died in 754 (1353), while the king was being 
besieged by the Emperor Firoz Shih, and then, following the Riyaz, p. 97,5 
he tells how Ilyas Shih came out of his fort, disguised ns a faqir, and paid 
the last honours to the saint, and returned without the Emperor being 
aware of it. 

Iláhi Bakhsh throws no light on the situation of Ekdala, only remark- 
ing at p. 256, and apparently without authority, that Ekdalà was near Gaur. 
See note, Appendix A., pp. 227 and ff He intended to give particulars of 
the site of Makhdüm Shaikh's tomb, but has left them blank in his MS. He 
notices D&vtola, but gives less information about it than Cunningham, 1. c., 94. 
He only says that many saints are buried there, and that a Cillakhina of 
Jalálu-d-din Tabrizi is there. 

Among places of minor importance, are noticed, Kaudairun, where is 
the shrine of the saint Nir Jahan, Katigaón, the original home of the 


t J. A. 8. B., 1. c. 257 note, 

5 The name is perhaps Satāigh ghar, the 27 houses. 

8 Seo the Riy&qu-s-salàjin. Persian text. Bib, Ind, p. 96, and J. A. S. B. 
XLII, 255. 

* According to Ravonshaw, p. 67, the local tradition is that the tank was mado 
by Arjuna Pindava. 

5 Such “may be the meaning of tho title, but more probably the name is con- 
nected with Rani Bahani, tho foundress of Ekdalã. See Taylor's Topography of 
Dacca, p. 115. 
® Seo Appendix A. Note on the site of Ekdala. 

T It may be noted that tho Firozpür mentioned in the Riyaz, p. 96, as the 
place where the Emperor encamped, is a ward in Old Maldah. 
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famous Gópalbhog mangoes, the Dargàh of Pir Husain near Máldah! where 
there is à stone with an inscription of Husain Shih, dated 1001 Zi-l-qa‘da 
899 (13th August 1494). The author gives the inscription, but it has 
already been published, being one of those discovered by Mr. Westmacott 
See J. A. S. B, XLIII, 301. At a place called Jaharpil (?) and also called 
Baglahagi (F) and which is on the east bank of the Mahinanda there are 
two inscriptions, vis., one of 918 (1512) of Husain Shih's time, and another 
of 930 (1524) of Nàsiru-d-din's time. Both of these have been printed in 
J. A. S.. l.c. pp. 305 and 305. The author says he saw them near the 
house of Manglü Khan, deceased, who was a descendant of Ibrahim Adham 
of Balkh, and that the bones of a saint named Shaikh Siraju-d-din are there, 
enclosed in a small box. Formerly the shrine of the saint was opposite 
Manglü's house in a place where the river now is, but the men of the neigh- 
bourhood were warned by the saint in a dream to ta«e up his bones and put 
them where they now are. The author gives both the inscriptions, but it is 
unnecessary to republish them. Under the head of the Karbala, the 
inscription from Khalf Khan's mosque, dated 935 (1528-29) is noticed. See 
J.A. S. B, 1. c, pp. 307 and 308, The stone is now on a tomb at the 
Dargah of a saint called Lankapat (the Nankapat of the Journal). The 
Husain Shih inscription of 914 (1508) (J. A. S. B lc. 305) is also given. 
He states that this inscription had belonged to n Jami mosque built by 
Husain Shah. That mosque is now destroyed, but one Rahim Dalal built, in 
1277 (1860) a &mall mosque on the site of the old one, and placed the old 
inscription on it. 'The stone is on the right side of the door of the new 
mosque. He gives the village of Sháhmandti near Masjidbarl as the site of 
this mosque. He gives the inscription which is of the date 914 (1508), but 
it has already been published, J. A. S. B., XLIII, 305, No. 13 
At page 178 he describes the tomb of Dariys Khin, which has already 
been referred to, and on the next page he describes an inscription which he 
found lying in some heavy jungle near another tomb in the neighbourhood. 
He says that he read it quickly, but that the words were as follows :— 


& s 
Wis we العصن اأعصين في حماية الساطن ابن الدلطان‎ CW بثي هذم‎ 
السلطان بن ميث اشرف‎ gla Crt الدين انی المظقر #حيون شای الساطان ن‎ 5 
4६1५ البدر خلد الله‎ २२००५ شاه . و‎ ०५०५७ الحسيني إبي الملقجي بقضل الهي المشهوز‎ 
- ثلث و اربعين و تسعمائة‎ din  ةتنطلس و‎ 
Translation. 


This strong gate was mnde with the help of the Suan who is 
ruler of this world and the next, Abü.l-muzaffar Mamûd Shah, son of 
Husain Shah son of Sayyad Ashrafu-l-busaini, whose prayer is accept- 


- — + At Cak Bad? 
3 He also gives a genealogical tree of Dariya Khan's family. TL 
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able to God, and who is commonly known as ‘Abd Shah and ‘Abdu-l- 
badr (May God preserve his throne). Date 943 A. H. 

The inscription is of the time of Ghiyüsu-d-din Abü-I-mugaffar Muham- 
mad Shih, and so far as I know has never been published before. The date 
is 943 (1536), and it will be seen from Blochmann’s table, J. A. S. B.. XLII,- 
310, that no inscriptions of this king of later date than 941 have been 
published. 

At page 180 the Golabári inscription of 910 (1503-4) published, J. A. S. 
B., XLIII, 304, is given. 

Under the head of Goimalti,! page 183, a place about six miles south 
of English Bázür, and which was the residence of Mr. Creighton, a very 
early inseription is referred to, which, I believe, has never been noticed 
before. It belongs to the year 711 (1311). Unfortunately, Iláhi Bakhsh 
does not give a copy of the inscription. His words are— 

“Near the (abandoned) indigo factory of Goaimalti, and to the 
east of it, there is n mina in good order, and a ruined mosque. 
The mosque was built in the time of Sultan Bahadur Khan as the 
inscription shows, which is now lying at the factory. | 

Near the same mosque, at the east side there was a Khairat Khana 
(Poor-house) of which the remains still exist. North of the Factory at 
the distance of ten or twelve rassics (5 or 600 yards) on the west side of 
the high road there is a stone sarcophagus. Probably this belonged to 
some saint or king, and the English, who dig up tombs with large 
stones, may have thrown it here, There is nothing written. In that 
neighbourhood there are also many other remains of old buildings and 
marks of former populousness. 1 

At Lakhipur, on the west bank of the Parla, there is a tomb of 
Sayyad Ahmad of Maltipir, who was a great saint, and of whom 
many wonderful tales are told. His wife is buried beside him, and near 
at hand is the tomb of his barber. 
|. Khàspür, otherwise Tanda, was a town in old times. In 972 (1564) 
Sulaiman Kararini abandoned Gaur on account of its climate, and 


1 The only GOimalti inscription hitherto known appears to be one of 894, 
(1489), and belonging to the reign of Firóz Shah II. It was discovered by Mr. 
Westmacott, J. A. S. B, XLIII, 299. It is just possible that the inscription to 
which 17% Bakhsh refers is that upon bricks now in tho Indian Museum, described 
by Cunningham, 1. رع‎ 72. Bahadur Shah was called Ghiyisu-d-din as well as was 
the son of Sikandar. But Ilahi Bakhsh speaks of the inscription as being on a 
stone. 

2 I suppose that thie is the minaret mentioned by Francklin, and the 
" pinnacle" of Mr. Weatmacott’s description. Bahadur Khiin, or Shih, reigned for 
98 years, according to the Riyag, p. 90, According to Mr, Blochmann, J. A. S. B. 
XLIII, pp. 283-290, he reigned from 1311 (711), if not earlier, till about 1 (1331), 
and was called Ghiyigu-d-din, 
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made Tanda the seat of government, It quickly became full of build- 
ings, but in 983 (1575) Man'am Kbin Kbhàánün went back to Guur on 
account of the mosques, &c., there. About 1242 (1826) the place was 
destroyed by floods, and disappeared into the river.  Now-a-days it lies 
as a heap of dust about a mile from Lakhipür. Tanda used to be 
famous for Khajakhas (ladles ? )."' 


Tue Orry or GAUR. 


The introduction to the account of the antiquities of Gaur is mainly 
taken from the Riyizu-s-salitin, page 28, but there are some differences. 
I shall, therefore, allow the author to use his own words. 


The city of Gaur is one of the oldest of cities, nnd was once the 
seat of government. Now it is in decay. It lies south of English 
Lazar at a distance of twelve miles, on the east bank of the Bhagirathi. 
They say when Firdz Rai, the king of India was routed by Ristam, he 
fled to the hills of Jhár Khand and died there. Ristam, who was 
wearied ont by his pursuit of Firoz, bestowed the sovereignty of India 
on a Hindu named Siraj. Siraj became a great monarch and ruled 
over the Deccan and Bengal, and he is the same as the Siraj who 
planted Kanauj. After him, his son Bharaj became king, but in his 
time disturbances arose, At last a Brahman by name Gandar,' marched 
from the Sivaliks and became victorious. Then in the end of his reign 
one Singaldip marched from Koch Bihar and conquered the whole of 
Bengal and Bihar and founded the city of Gaur, about 1017 years before 
the Hijra eras And as this was the name of the capital, 80 it became 
the name of the whole of Bengal Then, after a lapse of years, in 
450 A.H. (1058) Rajah Lakkhan Sén or Lakman Sén obtained the 
sovereignty of Bengal, and embellished Gaur, so that it became known 
by his name and was called Lakhnauti. But still this name had less 
currency. Then in 945 (1538) Humayiin, the son of Babar, came to 
Bengal and rejecting the name of Gaur on account of its semblance 
to the word for a grave, called the city Jannatabád. But this name too, 
did not last long. 'Then in 983 (1575), when 2000 years had elapsed 
since the founding of the city (1017 + 983), in the time of Man'am 
Khan Khàánàün, the Nazim of Bengal, in the reign of Akbar, such a 
terrible pestilence befel the city that thonsands died daily. At last 
the living were wearied of burying the dead and flung them into the river, 
and such a stench arose that no one could remain in the city. In short, 
in the space of a year, the city became deserted, and full of jungle. 
Then in 1049 (1639) the river Ganges which from of old had flowed 


.A The Riyaz calls him Kaidir, 
3 About 395 B.C. 
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ander the city diverged towards Rajmahal, and the city which for 66 
(1049 — 983) years had ceased to be a capital, now became altogether 
jungle and has remained deserted up till now. 


whys‏ جائي qo J Jf as‏ ومنزل و تمكان بوت 
TM Bly, 3 352 3 zar 3 cula‏ ~~ 


“ Where there were rose gardens and dwellings, now I see a wilder- 
ness and leopards, apes, and foxes.” 
~ Alas for the ancient city of Gaur, which was so great a city of 
India, and had lofty ramparts and had an area, it is said, of fourteen 
kos, and had many great buildings, and was a seat of sovereignty, and 
the residence of powerful kings. But the revolutions of fate are for 
our warning. Io the course of one year,! it fell from its state of popu- 
lousness and all this rose-like land is now the abode of monkeys and 
tigers. Only a few buildings which were of stone and exceptionally 
strong still exist, while the others which were of brick and plaster haye 
fallen down. Their materials too, have been used for the construction 
of Maldah, English Bazar, Murshidabad, &c. The following is the list 
of the buildings, of which traces still exist. 


THs Qapaw RasÜr. 


This is a square one-domed building in the enclosure of the Fort. 
Its length from east to west is 24 cubits, and its breadth is the same. 
The Bhagirathi flows to the west of it at a distance of thirty rassies 
(about 1,500 yards). "This building was erected by Sultan Nagrat Shah, 
the son of Sultan Husain Shah in 937 (1530). There is a Tughra 
inscription in three lines over the doorway.? 

Inside the mosque, under the dome there is a footprint of the holy 
apostle (may blessings be upon him), on a piece of stone. They say 
that this stone was formerly nt Pandas in the Cillakháná of Shah 
Jalala-d-din Tabrizi, and that it was removed by Husain Shah. The 
atone must have been brought from Arabia by the saint, or by some 
other holy personage. There is an inscribed stone on the south* side 
of the enclosing wall of the mosque, which must have been brought 


L Alluding to tho pestilence of 1575, but tho city was partially occupied again 
after that. 

$ The author gives tho inscription, but it appears in Ravonshaw, p. 20, and in 
Cunningham. r 

8 Whon I waa at Gaur, I fonnd that the stone had beon stolen. 

4 Cunningham corrects Ravenshaw's “ northern." He supposes, Archmolozical 
Report, XV, 61, that the inscription formerly belonged to the Tántipáàra mosque, 
7 rogret that in my papor on Francklin, J. A. 8, ,في‎ Vol. LXIII, p. 89 this has 
been printed Canttpara. 

J. 1, 28 
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from another mosque bnilt in 885 (1480). The inscription is as fol- 2 
lows :— (It cecurs in Ravenshaw, p. 22, and in J. A. S. B., XLII, 277 
but is produced here because the author was apparently able to read 
some words which Blochmaun found illegible) 
alis 
© , 3 1 

قال cs)‏ صلى ale ay‏ و ملم من è) delai èl) est al Joa us‏ م دهت 

A * . 5 ia * 2 -‏ 
قصرا فى الجنة بني 138 Sl‏ في ७३०‏ السلطان ابن lel‏ ابن السلطانى شیس 
sibs eur! ri laJ)‏ يوسف ale‏ السلطان بن e fob‏ شاع IL.‏ ن بن = gla‏ 
f‏ السلطاں ۔ بنى هن( المسجن ذان اعظم خاقان المعظم مرصان خان ४५०७‏ رايت إعلى 


- ails - 3 وثمانين‎ ue Mis رمضان‎ Slao yle *25 p 
Translation. 


The prophet (may the blessing and mercy of God be upon him) 
has said, ‘Whoever builds a mosque for God, God builds for him 70 
palaces in paradise, This mosque was built in the reign of Yüsuf 
Shah Sultan, son of Barbak Shih Sultan, son of Mahmiid Shah by the 
illustrious Khán Mirsad Khan on the 18th Ramaziin 885 A. H. 

Behind the dome of the Qadam Rasil mosque, at the west side, 
there is a building of which the roof and some of the walls have fallen . 
down. Inside are some masonry tombs in a ruined state. It is probable 
that these are the tombs of princes, or of high officers of Husain Shah 
and Nasrat Shah. West of the Qadam Rasül there is a tank which is 
perhaps a remain of Sultan Jalalu-d-din, Certainly it is known by the 
name of the Jalali tank.! 


Tae Toms or Fara KHAN. 


This is ontside of the enclosure of the Qadam Kasil inside of a 
building which has been much destroyed, and has no inscription. They 
say that when Aurangzéb ‘Alamgir, the king of Delhi, suspected Shah 
Ni‘matu-llah of having instigated his pupil Sultan Shujà' to go to 
war, he deputed one of lis soldiers, Dilêr Khan, a man who used to 
fight with a raging elephant, to cut off the saint's head, although in 
fact the latter had never advised Sultan Shnjà* to go to war, but ou the 
contrary had several times advised him against doing so. When Dilér 
Khan with his two sons arrived in Gaur, one of the latter, whose name 
was Fath Eban, spat blood two or three times, and then gave up the 
ghost. The sorrowing father buried the body and prostrated himself - 
before the saint. The event was reported to Aurangzéb, who after that 
placed confidence in the saint. 


we 


| The Riyaz, p. 116, mentions the Jalili tank as one of Jalilu-d-din’s works. 1 1 
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SHAHU-LLAH SAHIB. 


This saint was a contemporary of Nir Qatbu-d-din of Papduā, 
His shrine is opposite the Qadam Rasiil, on the south side, 


Tug Ciki Mosque, 

This is 2 or 3 rassies south of the Qadam Rasül and very old. The 
dome is large, and it is always inhabited by tigers. The common 
people call it the Cika Masjid, and I heard from them that the place 
has been known from of old as the jail, and that it is also known hy 
the name of the Cérkhana. Near it there was another very small 
building. Probably the so-called mosque was not one, but was an 
office, or women's apartments, for what necessity was there for having 
small and big mosques close together? But as there is no inscription 


we cannot tell the real fact. 
. . 5 5 ® > 


Loki Cuni (F). 


This is a large two-storied building in the middle of the enclosure 


. of the fort, and south-east of the Qadam Rasil. This building is a 
gateway and very handsome, and is ornamented as if it were the Royal 
- Entrance. On each side there are places for guards, and above them 


was a Naqgarkhana (place for beating drums). Probably it was erected 
by Husain Shah or his 800. 


Tue Biis Gazi (22 YARDS) WALL. 


This is a lofty wall, west of the Qadam Rasūl and about 10 rassier 
off. The common people call it the Bais Gazi, and also the Ghar Daur 
(the Race-course). ‘Those parts which are standing are about 44 cubita 
high. 

Tug تنس‎ 


This is west by north from the Qadam Rasil and abont 20 rassies 
off. Itisinside of the Bais Gazi Wall. There is a plot of ground 
(tabaqü) here which the people of Gaur called the Khazanci (Treasurer). 
In the middle of this plot there is a large tank, and west of thia 
tank there is a large terrace which bears marks of having been dug up. 
Probably it was the king's treasury. It is also known as the king's 
| harem (Mahul Sarai). 


1 This is the ' Eastern Gate" of Ravenshaw, p. 26, and which Mr. King calls 
the Lakkha Chhippi Gate. Perhaps the word is the Hindi Lauka, meaning brilliant, 
or illuminated. 

8 Locally known as the Taksal Dighi, or Mint-tank. 





Le ` 
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Tur Gumhiz GHOsAt Gin (THE DOME OF THE NATH). 


It is a small square building with n lofty domo. It is on the west 
side of the tomb. It probably was a women's bath. 


BANGLAKOT. 


Tt is about 5 rassios from tho Treasury nnd north-cast of it, and 
about 15 rasses north-west from the Qadam Rasül. The people of 
Mahiu-d-dinpür alias Mabdipür call it Banglákot. There is a tank 
there under the fort, and I saw fallen pillars and signs of stones having 
been dug up, &c. South-east of it there is a large tamarind tree, 
and about eight cubits from it, on the south, there are two masonry 
graves which have been excavated. From old people of Mabdipür ~ a 
and from the Khidim of Qadam Hasül, I heard that these wore the 
graves of Husain Shih aud his wife. They also said that the large 
sarcophagus which is lying near the village of Khari, was inside of 
the tomb of Husain Shih, and had been lifted nnd thrown where it 
now is. About eight cubits south of the tombs there was a square 
enclosure, the walls of which were of variously coloured bricks, Inside 
of the enclosure, which was abont 16 cubits square, there were several 
masonry tombs composed of coloured bricks, and about two spans in 
height. In my childhood I saw these tombs and the enclosure, and 
though somewhat decayed they were in à manner entire. In about 
1263 (1846) these tombs and the enclosure were destroyed, and now 
hardly a trace of them is to be seen. This illustrious Banglakot, 
with its trees and bamboos, &c., was from of old in the possession of 
the ancestors of Mir Doman, an inhabitant of Mabdipür, who gave 
himself out to be a descendant of Husain Shah. He (shame on him) 
and his sons dug up the inscribed stones, and the coloured bricks and 
sold them, and thereby displayed their baseness. 


به است دختر j 9S)‏ بد اطوار بسر 
اخ( A good daughter is better than a bad son."‏ “ 


In 1231 (1863) I saw in the possession of Mir Hansa, the grandson 

of Mir Doman, a paper signed by the Nawab Mu'zam Khiin, dated 1070 

(1659) whereby 50 bighis rent-free in the village of Banglakoy were by 
order of Aurangzéb granted to Sayyad Ambii, the grandson of Sayyad | 
Sultan, for the purpose of lighting the tombs of the kings of Gang. 1 
And the lands are still in the possession of the family under this grant. i 
Mir Hānsā also pointed ont a place north of Husain Shah's tomb and a 
+ snid that in Banglakot, in that place, there were more than a hundred D 
tombs of kings and their relations, but which were now in disrepair. 1 
Only here and there were holes marking where the graves had beon. "u 
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Tug Minar, 


In the neighbourhood it is also known by the name of the Tir Asa 
Maniir,' it is north north-east of the Qadam Rasül and at a distance of 
about 25 rassies, and opposite Banglükót, and outside of the fort. It 
was built by Sultün Fîroz Shah, the Abyssinian. The inscription and 
the lower stones have been dug up and stolen. The height of the 
Minür is abont 50 cubits and its circumference about 54 cubits. On the 
east there is a tank which probably was also made by Firdz Shah, who 
Was reigning in 893 (1487). 


THE Gate or toe Four, on THE Diggit Gate. 


This is a large gateway north by west of the Qadam Rasil, and 
about a mile away. It appears from the Riyaz that this lofty gateway 
was made by Husain Shih, Near it, on the north, is a tank and from 
the latter an dbgir (aqueduct) comes out on the east side and goes 
south a long way, and above it there are battlements. And from this 
gate ou the west side, at a distance of about twenty rassies, near the 
Bhagirathi on the roadside, there is a large sarcophagus of black basalt, 
which is twisted to the west, and is in three fragments. There is no 
inscription. Some say that it is the tomb of Husain Shah, and the 
Khadim of the Qadam Rasül said that the tomb of Husain Shah had 
been brought here from Bauglákót. South of it I saw another sarco- 
phagus of hard stone. 


Tur Kotrwiti Gate. 


Also called the Salami Gate. It is near Mabia-d-dinpir or Mabdi- 
pür, to the east, or the high road. To the sonth of it, at a distance of 
about twenty rassies is Balwa Dighi? (tank). There are battlements, 
east and west of the gateway, and on each side there are apertares for 
firearms. North of this gateway, at a distance of about balf-a-mile, 
close to the old bridge, on the east side of the road, I saw a large stone 
with an inscription in unknown (barf khafi) characters — Although it 
could not be clearly made ont, so much I read that Sultàn Mahmud in 
862 A.H. (1457) had built the gate of the fort. 

(This is the inscription which Cunningham says he found, p. 57, and 
which Blochmann has translated, J. A. S. B, XLIV, 289. It refers to the 
building of the bridge. Francklin speaks of two pillars with Sanskrit 
b^ in this neighbourhood). 


1 Such is the reading in the MS, but probably Tir is a clerical error for Pir, 
I was told on the spot that the name of the column was Pir ‘Aya Minir, ‘Ara moans 
n staff in Arabic and Persian, and perhaps is used bere as equivalent to the Lath 
of Firóz Shah of Delhi. 
5 The Ballo Digbi of RKavenshaw, p. 36. 
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Tae GüNMAT Mosque. 

This is about a mile north by west of the Kotwali Gate, and near 
Mabdipür, on the east side, and in thick jungle. Its length from north 
to south is 72 cubits, and its breadth 36 cubits. It had seven domes, all 
of which have fallen down. 


Tne Mosqvr or Raanini. 

It is south-east of the Kotwali Gate, east of the high road, between 
two tanks, one of which is called Baliyà (?) Dighi, and the other 
Kahania Dighi. It is a small mosque; the people of Gaur call it 
Rajbibi’s mosque. It is 37 cubits long from east to west, and 29 cubits 
broad. There is a large dome, and on the east side three small ones. 


Tue Moseve or Din Car. 


It has three domes. Near this mosque, on the north side, I saw a 
very small rained building. Perhaps it was the tomb of the builder of 
the mosque and of his family. 


Tae PiTHAwaLi's MOSQUE. 
This was near the Kotwali Gate, and north by west of it. It was 
a small mosque, and people called it the mosque of the Pithawali (the 


mosque of the flour-grinding woman): In about 1278 (1861), it was 
dug up, and now no trace of it is left, 


Tur Bron Munawwap MOSQUE. 

About thirty rassies north of the Günmat Mosque, there was a small 
mosque of this name, and in front of it was a terrace of coloured bricks. 
Now the dome, &c,, have fallen down. Opposite the mosque are the 
tombs of Begh Muhammad and others 


Tae Daras MOSQUE 


Between Mabdipür and Firüzpür there is a piece of ground which 
the people call Darasbari (the Lecture Room). In that place I saw a 
large mosque built of brick, with stone pillars. Its length from north 
to south was 65 cubits, and its breadth 38 cubits. From north to south 
there were seven rows, and from east to west 4—altogether 28 
cupolas. Ont of these, some towards the north were broken. 

When in 1293 (1876) the jungle nbout this mosque was cleared in 
the presence of the author, a large inscription was found under a heap 
of rubbish. Its wording was as follows :— 


aus 
صلى الله‎ ill وقال‎ ००1 فلا تدعو مع الله‎ al المساجد‎ Sry قال الله تعالى‎ 
oe هذا‎ gi قن‎ alie iai عليه و سلم من بذي مسج لله بنى الله له قصراً فى‎ 








EF 
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الجامع السلطان الأعدل الاءظم مالك الرقّاب و الأعم السلطان ابن السلطان ابن السلطان 
Translation.‏ 

God has said, He is proprietor of all mosques, so do not mention any 
name with God's name. And the prophet has said, whoever builds a mosque 
for God, God will build for him similarly a palace in paradise. This 
mosque was built by the righteous and great King, who is Sun of thia 
world and the next, Abü-l-muzaffar Yüsuf Shah, son of Barbak Shih, son 
of Mabmüd Shih (May God preserve his throne, and may his generosity 
reach the whole world). Date 884 A.H. 

(The inscription is referred to at page 76 of Cunningham's Archwological 


Report, Vol. XV., and a plate of itis given. But I am not aware if a reading 
and translation have been published). 


Tre KEUMBHIR Pir, OR ALLIGATOR SAINT. 


North-east of the Qadam Rasül, there is a large masonry tomb, and 
near it there are other tombs. Some of these have so decayed that tlie 
boues of the dead may be seen inside of them. Here there is a large 
tank, the water of which is very clear, and which is inhabited by 
alligutors,! From of oll some people of the neighbourhood have 
believed that these alligators are the equipage of the saint, and some 
even hold that a large alligator there is the Pir Sábib himself. When 
a goat or a cock is presented as an offering, the KAddim rolls up the 
bones and skin into a mess, which they call a pinda, and flings it into the 
tank, at the same time crying ont ‘ Babi Shah Khizr, take the pindà.' 
Thereupon a large alligator comes up from under the water to the bank, 
takes the mess and goes back again. Sometimes, though often called, 
he does not come, or if he comes, does not take the pinda, even though 
intreated, and then the donor suspects that it is from some fault of his 
that the offering is not received. © © ७ e e è * è ® J asked 
the Khadim, what was the name of the Pir, and he said * Baba Shah 
Kbizr (Elias )'. 

The Tàntipári Mosque. The author gives the dimensions of this 
mosque, &o., and says that the people of Gaur state that it was built by one 
‘Umar Qazi, and that of two graves there, one is his, and the other hia 
brother Zü-l-Qarün's. Then after noticing the Chamkati Mosque, he notices 
a place which is called the residence of Dhanpat Saudigar, or Cand 
Saudágar. The LattGnki Masjid is also noticed, and the tradition mentioned 
that it was built by a dancing Girl. 


1 See Ravenshaw, p. 13. 
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The Ghari Khina or Gong-house is mentioned. This wns inside the Fort 
enclosures, and south of the Dákhil Darwáza. The gong was removed to the 
cutcherries at English Bizir, and was broken in 1272 (1855). The author 
heard it struck from a distance of six miles, wz., from the high bank of the 
Sagar Dighi. 

At page 204 we have a biography of Sayyad Shih Ni'mnatu-llàh. He 
was a native of Karnaul, in the province of Delhi, and was a great traveller. 
In the course of his wanderings he came to Rajmahil, where he was much 
honoured by Sultán Shujá'. At last he settled in the Firozpür quarter of 
Gaur where he died, according to one nccount, in 1075 (1664), and according 
to another, in 1080 (1669). At his shrine there is an inscription of Husnin 
Shab, dated 918 (1512). "This is the inscription quoted in Ravenshaw, p. 88, 
Cunningham, p. 52, and J. A. S. B., XLII, p. 225. We now know where it is 0. 
to be found. In the same compound there is another inscription, the date 
of which is given by the author as lOth Za-l-hijja 870 (1465), but which is 
given in Ravenshaw as lst Zü-l-bijja 970 (22nd July 1563). It records the 
building of a gateway by Khān Jahán. The inscription as given by [ahi 
Bakhsh is as follows :— 


f m» < 


كقابة 
ali J's 4‏ تعالى انما يعمر aly dali‏ من آمن با all‏ 3 اليوم }= 3 اقام REM‏ 
و آتى اازكوة و لم te‏ الا الله فعى SN‏ ان يكونوا من المهتدين - و قال النبي 
صلى الله عليه و سلم من بنى مسجد لله بنى الله له e‏ فى yas  ةلثم BF‏ هذا 
os")‏ الاح فى aye‏ سلطان RT‏ سين wish gie NI‏ - ارم 
creole‏ و المسلمات wool lac‏ الحق و اسنات oats) LON ०२४5७, ७५५.)‏ 
في de‏ الرحمن خليفة الله بالحية و الجوهان Aye‏ الاسلام والمسلمينى علاء الذنيا 
و الدين ابى اامظغر حسين شاه السلطان الحسني ali‏ الله २६1०‏ و سلطنتة ‏ بني هذا 
s 4‏ 
بخطاب مجلس Ne)‏ مجاس مقصور sy‏ الله تعالى فى الدنيا و الاخرة و تاريخه 
sei‏ فى الرائع عشر من شهر رجب iN‏ رجب الله قدرةه و شانه  Aie‏ ( چون 
كوشة جارمين KGS‏ هذا که در اجا سنه و ६200‏ بود ترقیده فوو Kat‏ است لهذا تاريخ 
تعمير معاوم نشد ( - 
God has said, no one builds n mosque for God except he who has faith in‏ 
God and in the day of resurrection, and who says his prayer nnd gives alms,‏ 


and who fears not any one except God; so that these are righteous people. : 
And the Prophet has said, whoever builds a mosque for the sake of God T 
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God builds similarly a palace for him in paradise. This mosque was built 

in the time of the pious and generous King Abü-l-mugzaffar Husain Shah. 

The mosque was built by Abi Muhammad son of Aba ‘Ali, styled Majlisu-l- 

majālis (May God make him prosper both in this world and the next). 

The date of building is 14th Rajjab year—(The year is not given, as the 
- portion of the inscription stone which contained the date is broken.) 

“The word of God is that mosques belong to God. The builder of this 
gateway was Khán Jahán, 10th Zà-1-bijja 870." 

There was a Khün Jahán in Akbar's time, but 970 (1563) seems too early 
for his being in Gaur, nor does one see why he should build a mosque ora 
gate there. See Blochmann's Ain, No. 24, p. 330. Perhaps the 870 of 
Ilahî Bakhsh is right. We find the title Khwajah Jahin in an inscription of 
863. See Blochmann, J. A. S. B., XLI, p. 108. 

The Jami‘ Masjid, i.e., the Small Golden Mosque of Havenshaw, is des- 
cribed, and we are told that it is also called the Khwajah’s mosque, and that 
the tradition is that it was built by à eunuch. The author gives the inscrip- 
tion, and notices that the corner which contained the year has been broken 
away. See Cunningham, L c., 75. He also notices two stone tombs opposite 
the mosque which may be those of the builder of the mosque and some 
relative, but which the country people say are fictitious (naql) tombs, He 
gives the inscriptions on the tombs, but they appear to be only extracts 
2 from the Quriin. See Cunningham, L c., 76. 

The tomb of a merchant named Asilat Khin Haft Qalm1 is noticed. 
`. It is said that he lived in the time of Sultan Shujá* and Nawab Jafar Khan, 
and that he could write in seven different characters. 
The Golden Mosque of Nasrat Shih is noticed. The inscription is now 
gone, but its date was 932 (1526). 
In noticing the place called Rámkhel, the author says that he has given 
an account of Sonàüton in his Tagkirah (autobiography P). 
The account of Gaur closes at page 211 with a plan of the ruins. 
At page 214 we have an account of Makhdim Shaikh Akhi Siráju-d- 
din3 We are told that he was the first Hindüstani who was nominated as 
n guint by Nigimu-d-dín Auliyàá of Delhi. He came to Gaur as his mother 
r lived there, but he was originally from Oude. Mr. Blochmann says he died 
| in 758 or 1357, but according to Iláhi Bakhsh he died on lst Shawwal 743 
(1342). The chronogram of his death is— 


زود كو كان روز ०३०‏ الفطر بود | 


L Tho inscription isin the Taghra character. Iam not aware if this was used 

| in Akbar's time. 
| 2 Cunningham says l. c., p. 72, that this saint is best known by the name of 
: Purana Pir, or the * old saint,’ but the title given to him by 75% Bakheh, p. 219, is 
S Piranpir (equal to Pir-Piranan) or saint of saints, in allusion to the fact that Alau-l- 

baqq and others were taught by him. Ferishta gives him the title of Parwina 
(Inspector P). 1 0 1 

a J. A. 8. B., XLII, 260, 

J. 1 29 
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“Say quickly, “Twas ‘Tdn-l-fitr day.” 1 

The letters of the four last words give 743. 

According to Forighta, Bombay, ed. 11, 737, four lines from top and 
£43, 5 lines from bottom, Akhi Siráju-«d«din was the grandfather? of Nar 
Quth, but perhaps he was only the spiritual father. Ferighta tells us that 
he came to Delhi young and ignorant, and that Fakhru-d-din 17591 (perhaps 
Yaridi), took him in hand and instructed him. 

According to Iláhi Bakhsh, the saint did not leave Delhi till three years 
after Nigámu-d-din's death, and consequently in 728 (1327), 

The two inscriptions of 916 referred to by Cunningham, L c. 71, are 
noticed by Iláàht Bakhah. 

At page 217 the Jimi’ Masjid is described. This is the Jan Jan Miyan 
Mosque of Ravenshaw, 10. The author reads the inscription differently 
from Blochmann. His interpretation says nothing about the builder being 
a lady. 
à alis 


قال الأبي صلى الله عليه وصلم ape Gil ye‏ لله بنى الله له “Gay‏ فى الجنة 
مثله  Gi‏ هذ( المسجى Rel ^i‏ في ase‏ السلطان ابن السلطان SLE‏ الدتيا ر الدين 
ot‏ المظقر تمحيود شاع السلطان بن حسين شاع السلطانى Sle ahali‏ و diklo‏ 
(some words illegible left out.)‏ و ادام AL)‏ ععاليها في سنة احدى واربعين و 
Sens‏ -))}1 ) = 


Translation. 

The prophet (may the blessing and peace of God be upon him) has 
mid, whoever builds a mosque for God, God will build for him similarly a 
palace in paradise. This mosque was built in the time of the King Aba-l- 
mugaifar Mabmüd Shah son of Husain Shah (may God always preserve his 
rank) in 041 A.H. 

At page 222 we have a notice of Bahral where Nawab Siraju-d-din 
danla was arrested through the instrumentality of Din Shih, a faqir. Din 
Shah's resting place or takiya, is there, and his tomb is a mile away, on the 
river bark. d 

Gangs Hámpür. This lies north-west from English Bizir at a distance 
of eight miles. It was a city in old times, and there are still traces of build- 
ings there. Hazrat Makhdüm Shih Jalálu-d-din Tabriz had his Takiyye 
there. The people there narrate to the effect that Rajah Lakgmaya Sënn, 
the last Hindu King of Bengal, had his capital here. (This appears to be 
the Gangárámpür mentioned by Cunningham, Archeological Reports, Vol. 


1 This is an ingenious chronogram for it gives the day and month as woll as 
the year of death, the 'Ida-Lfüitr occurring on lst Shawwil immediatoly after the 
Ramin. 

3 At page 85, L c, Cunningham incorrectly quotes Blochmann as saying that 
*Aliu-d-din was the non of Shaikh Akhi See J. A B.D, XLII, 261, £s 

LI J. A. 8. B. XLI, 339. , - 
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ningham found there an inscription dated 047 (1240) ). 

٠ "The rest of the volume from pages 226 to 495 is occupied with a history 
of Bengal, but I do not think that it contains anything new or valuable. 
lt scoms to be in great measure compiled from the Riyagu-s-nalatin, the 
Biyaru-I-mutakhiharin, and Marahman's History of India. The only things 
I noticed in it was a reference at page 246 to rupis of Taghral Shah being 
occasionally picked up in Gaur, an account and representation at pages 285, 
and 286 of Sikkis of Mabmüd Shih which the author had seen, and which 
bore the date 944 (1537), and a copy at page 327, of Sultan Shujá"s seal 


XV, 45, and described ax a small village south of Maldah. General Cun: 


CoxcLUsIoN, 

1 have now finished my analysis of the Bengal portion of the 
Khurshid Jahin Numi, It will be seen that, so far as publication ia 
concerned, [ahi Bakhsh has been anticipated with regard to most of the 
inscriptions. Apparently the only entirely new inscriptions are five in 
number, viz, one of 913 at page 133 of MS., one of 1170 (qr. 1059) at 
page 153, one of 1000 at page 158, one of 943 at page 179, and one of 
7llat page 183. At page 206 we have an inscription which is not new, 
but of which the date is given as 870 instead of 970, as in Raveushaw. 

i The dates of the saints’ deaths, &c., vis, 738 for Jalalu-d-din 
Tabrizi, 786 for 'Alüu-l-baqq, and 818 for Nüru-l-baqq are new, and so 
" are the chronograms which express them. Much of the information too 
about the saints and their shrines is new. At page 246 we have a 
reference to coins of Taghral Shah, and at page 286 we have a descrip- 
tion of a coin of Muhammad Shah, dated 944, which seems to be new. 
On the whole, I think, we must say that 11501 Bakhsh has done / 
well, and that he deserves to be held in remembrance along with 
Ghulim Husain, Creighton, Francklin, Ravenshaw and Blochmann. 


“4 





. APPENDIX A. 


P Nore ON THE SITE or Exnini. 
f In J. A. S. B., XLII], 244, there is a note by Mr, Westmacott, 
١ accompanied by a map, in which he endeavours to show that the 
Ekdala of Bengal history was a place of that name in Dinajpur. Bat 
Mr. Westmacott did not actually see the spot, and after weighing the 
evidence it seems to me that there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
Ekdala of history is the well-known place of that name in the district of 
d Dacca, This Ekdālī is marked in Rennell's map, No. 6, of the Low 
Countries beyond the Gauges, under the name of Ekdala, as lying about 
25 miles north-north-east of Dacca, on the west side of the Banar, near 
59 confluence with the Laksmià. The situation of this Ekdala corre- 
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sponds with the accounts of the historians, for it has a river on one side 
and the Bhawal jungles on the other. Apparently the old fort stood at 
a place now called Dürdüriàa, eight miles above the modern village of 
Ekdala, for it is mentioned in the Statistical Account of Bengal, V, 73, 
that there are the remains of a strong fort there. The fullest account 
of the place is to be found in the valuable book of Dr. Taylor on the 
Topography of Dacca, now unfortunately out of print. He shows both 
Ekdala and Dürdürià on bis map, and at pages 112-15, we have a 
detailed account of the place and of the traditions connected with it. 
He tells us that Dürdüriü is on the opposite side of the river from 
Ekdala, and that there are the remains of a fort there, and opposite to 
it (ʻe. on the Ekdala, or west side), there aro the foundations of n town 
said to have been built by the Bunea Rajahs. They are also said to 
have built the fort, He gives a description of the works, and notices the 
remains of a mosque known by the name of Shaikh ‘Ala’s, and which 
was probably erected by Sultin 'Alau-d-din (£e, Husain Shah). The 
fort is known by the name of Rani Bari, and is said to have belonged to 
Rani Bhabani. Dr. Taylor adds, “ From the depth of the river, and of 
the moats that surrounded it, this fort must have been a place of con- 
siderable strength, and in all probability it was the one in which Ilyas 
Shnmsu-d-din, the Second (? the Third), independent king of Bengal, 
was besieged by the Emperor Firóz in 1353." He then tells the story 
of Ilyas Shah's coming out of the fort to attend the funeral of Rajah 
Biyabani, and suggests that this saint was a descendant of Rani 
Bhabani. This seems a valuable suggestion. The title of Rajah is a 
curious one for a Muhammadan saint, and in all probability points to 
the fact, that he was a converted Hindu. Biyabani, means wild, or desert, 
in Persian, but it closely resembles the name of the Rani, and it is 
likely that the two words are identical. 

According to Ferishta, Bombay Ed. I, 262, and the Riyazu-s-salatin, 
p. 97, the river to which Firdz Shah made his feigned retreat was the 
Ganges, but the Ganges is not near the Dinajpur Ekdala, whereas in 
Dacca we have the river known as the Buriganga. 

Tho description! by Ziyahu-d-din Baranî of the flooded nature of 
the country about Ekdala, and his reference to the large mosquitoes, 
which it was thought by Ilyas and the Bengalis would prevent the 
Imperial Army from encamping, agree better with Dacca than Dinajpur. 
But I should think that the mere fact that Shams i ‘Afif, in his history 
of Fîroz Shab, p. 112, speaks of the islands of Ekdala 455] siise 3 


١ Bib. Ind., Ed. 589. 

3 The proper spelling appears to be Akdili. "The first syllable reminds us of 
Akmahal, the old name of Rajmabil, and the two words may be connected, But tho 
Ak of Akmahal is written Ak, 
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is sufficient to show that the place was in Eastern Bengal. We know, too 
that the kings of Bengal, from the days of Laksmaga Séna, used, like 
the Egyptians of old, to retreat to the marshes whenever they were in 
difficulty, and for this purposo they went to Eastern Bengal 

The question about the site of Ekdali might be definitively settled 
by finding the tomb of Makhdim Shaikh Raja Biyübáni, for it was 
probably very near Ekdala, seeing that Haji Ilyas came out of the fort 
in disguise and attended the funeral, while he was besieged by Firóz 
Shah. It is even said that he appeared before the Emperor, disguised 
as à faqir, and saluted him, and returned, without being recognised, Lf, 
as Dr. Taylor suggests, the saint was connected with Rani Bhabani, his 
tomb may perhaps be found near the Dacca Ekdálà, or near Dürdürià, 
if it has not been washed away by the river. lf he wns a noted saint, 
it is curious that we hear nothing of his tomb being in Dinajpur or 
Maldah, Evidently [ahi Bakhsh did not know the site of this tomb, for 
he has left blanks in his MS. for the direction and distance. It would 
also be of importance to find out if there is any place in Dacca or 
Dinajpur known as Azüdpur, which is said! to have been the name 
substituted by Fîroz Shah for Ekdáláà. Mr. Westmacott could not hear 
of this name in Dinajpur,? nor baye I met with it in the list of parganas 
in Dacca, though there is a place there called A'zampur.* 

The only objection to the Dacca Ekdálà is that Ziyabu-d-diu 
Barüni, Bib. Ind., Ed. p. 583, speaks of Ekdàlà as being near Pandua. 
But he wrote iu his old age, at Delhi, and apparently he had never 
visited Bengal and had no local knowledge. The vague expression 
“ near Papdua" is hardly appropriate to the Dinajpur village, for that 
is about twenty-three miles away. Husain Shah is said to have every 
year gone on foot from Ekdiala to Pandua, to visit the shrine of Nir 
Qutb. This is quite consistent with his residence having been the Dacca 
Ekdala, for Husain Shah was a good deal in Eastern Bengal. He built 
a mosque at Sonargaé, J. A. S. B., XLII, 295, and Dr. Taylor tells us, 
l. c. 115, that there are the remains of a mosque at Dürdüria which goes 
by his name. 

1 Shame Siráj 'Afif'a Tarikh Firóz-Shahi, Bib. Ind., Ed., p. 122. 

® The Dinnjpur Ekdala i» in pargana Dhanjar. The Dacca Ekdála is in Kapasis, 
but I do not know the pargana. 

5 Bee Grant's Analysis, Fifth Report, 368, 
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APPENDIX B. | » 
5 : JALALU-D-DiN "lannizi. 
According to Blochmann, J. A. S. B., XLIL, 260 and 281, Jalālu-d- 
din Tabrizi died in 612 A.H. or 1244. He does not give his authority 
for this statement, and I have not been able to find in the Persian lives. 
of saints any mention of the date of Jalalu-d-din’s death, Indeed, it 
seems that the exact date must be unknown, for Jalalu-d-din apparently 
died in the Maldive Islands —far away from his friends and countrymen. 
It bas been seen that according to the guardians of the shrine, Jalalu-d- 
din was in Pandna till 738 or 1337, and that according to some, he did not 
die there, but went off to somo other place. It would be singular if mw 
tradition gave him a later date than the real one, for ordinarily it exag- 
gerates the antiquity of a saint or other great man. It is also clear 
from Ibn Batutah that a Jalalu-d-din Tabrizi was living in Assam or 
Sylhet, in the reign of Fakhru-d-din or between 739 ard 750. Iam 
indebted for this important reference to Mr. Blochmann, who in his 
turn got it from my dear friend Dr. Wise, J. A. S. B., XLII, 281.8 
The reference there is to Lee's translation of the fragment of Ibn 
Batutah, and I have since then consulted the French translation by à 
Defrénery and Sanguinetti. Ibn Batutah’s account of his interview 


+ 


1 1 have since found the date 642 in the Kharinntu.l-asfipa of Ghulim 
Sarwar of Lahore, I. 283 of Nowal Kishor ed. Perhaps this was the source of Mr. 
Elochmann's statement. But Ghulim Sarwar is quite à modern author, as the 
chronogram of his book's title shows (1254 or 1839), and he gives no authority for 
hia statement. Ho is tho same man who gives the wrong date for Nir Qutb'a 
death, and evidently he does not know much about Jalilu-d-din, for he makes no 
reference to his visit to the Maldives. Tho Siyaru-l-arifin was written in tho timo 
of Homiyin, nnd is apparently the source of Abü-l.fazl's short notice in the Ain 
(Jarrett's translation 111, 366). The Siyaru-l-arifin is an account of thirteen saints 
of the Chisti order and, as Dr. Rieu observes in his Catalogue, the notices aro 
nrranged in chronological order. Jalalu-d-din is tenth on tho list and after Bahán- 
d-din and others. The writer evidently did not know tho date of Jalila-d-din’s 
death for ho does not give it, and only says that he left Bengal and went to the 
port of Dio Mahal, (+.0., the Maldives). Abii-l-faz] makes n similar statement and 
gives no date of death. 

$ It وز‎ difficult to say if Jalalu-d-din Tabrizi is the same ns Shih Jalal of SyIhot. 
The location of the latter might agree with Ibn Batutah, and it is singular that 
both accounts should mention a Burhanu-d-din, Bot the dates seem all confused. 
If 591 A.H. had been Shah Jalûl'a birth-day instead of the day of his death, ho 
might have been Ibn Batutah's Jalülu-d-din, who lived for 150 years. In one place 
Ibn Batutah calls Jalilu-d-dinu-sh-Shirüxi, IV., 287, of French translation. "This 
is probably a clerical error, or a slip of Ibn Batatah’s, Ibn Batutah's book is unfor- 
tunately confused, and wanting in precision. He did not write it himself, but dio- 
tated it in after life to an African friend. 
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with Jalalu-d.din Tabrizi begins at page 215 of Volume IV. of the first 
edition of the French translation. Ho there tells us that after arriving 
at Sadküwün, he set off for the mountains of Kümrü, in order to see a 
holy person who dwelt there, viz, Shaikh Jalálu-d-dinu-t-Tabrizi. 
He then describes how he found him and stayed at his hermitage for 
three days. He tells some wonderful stories about the Shaikh's pre- 
science, and fasting powers, but omits to tell us what we should like to 
know, vis., where he first heard about Jalálu-d-din, or the exact place 
where he found him. He mixes up his narrative of what he saw with 
what he afterwards heard from Jalülu-d-din's disciples, and omits to tell 
when and where he received these communications, 

It is true that Ilàhi Bakhsh's account of Jalálu-d-din seems incon- 
sistent with his having been alive in the 8th century of the Hijra, for 
he tells us that Jalalu-d-din camo-to Delhi in the time of Khwaja Qutbu- 
d-din, and was a contemporary of Baháüu-d-din Zakariyà. Now 
Khwaja Qutbu-d-din Bakhtiyar Kaki, who is the person meant, died in 
633 according to Abi-l-fazl, and in 634 according to Ferishta, and 
Bahiu-d-din died either in 665 or 666.  Ferishta's references to Jalalu- 
d.din Tabrizi also imply that he flourished in the first half of the 7th 
century of the Hijra, for he describes! him as the friend of Baháu-d- 
din, and as obtaining leave from Shihábu-d-din, Suhrawardi, to accom- 
pany Bahau-d-din from Bagdad to India. However, he stopped on the 
way at Khwürazan, while Baháu-d-din went on to Multan. He also 
mentions, l. c. p. 718, four lines from bottom that Jalala-d-din Tabrizi 
came to Bagdad for the second. time from Kharüsan, while Khwaja 
Qutbu-d-din was there, and gavo him news of Ma'ünu-d-din Cishti. The 
two then went together to Multan, and eventually Qutbu-d-din pro- 
ceeded to Delhi whilst Jalalu-d-din went off to Ghazni. This must 
have been subsequent to the time when Jalálu-d-din set out with Bahüu- 
d-din from Bagdad, for when he and Qutbu-d-din came to Multan, they 
found Bahdu-d-din established there. It may be noted that Ferishta 
does not say that Jalila-d-din was at Delhi with Qutbu-d-din. Ferishta 
also says l. c., p. 742, six lines from foot, that Nizimu-d-din Anliya read, 
when he was twelve years old, with one Maulana *Aláu-d-din who had 
received his investiture from Jalálu-d-din Tabrizi, and that in after life 
he again fell in with this Maulana and greatly honoured him. The 
Shaikhu-l-islim Nijimu-d-din Saghri, too, who according to Abü-l-fazl 
and Jlahi Bakhsh, had a quarrel with Jalalu-d-din was, according to 
Ferishta?, a contemporary of Khwaja Qutbu-d-din, and was on bad terms 


^ ١ Bombay, Ed. by General Briggs, IL, 760, nine lines from foot. 
2 L. C. 700, 9 - 
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with him. On the other hand, Mr. Blochmann’s date of 642 seems 
too early, as Shihübu-d-din, Suhrawardi, the aged preceptor of Jalalu-d- 
din, lived till 632, It is noteworthy that neither Ferishta nor Abi-l- 
fazl gives the date of Jalálu-d-din's death, and that the latter puts him 
in his list not only after Bahau-d-din, but after his son and grandson, 
and also after Nizamu-d-din Auliya, who died in 725 A.H,! Abū-l- 
fazl's list? appears to be in chronological order, so far as the saints of 
the Suhrawardi order are concerned, beginning with Bahiu-d-din Zaka- 
riya. Of course all difficulties are removed, if we accept Ibn Batutah's 
statement that Jalala-d-din lived to the age of 150. "There can be no 
doubt, I think, that the Jalalu-d-din whom he saw was the Pandua 
Jalalu-d-din. He told Ibn Batutah that he was in Bagdad when the 
last of the Abbasides Al Musta'sim Billah was killed, and this oc- 
curred on 20th February 1258 or l4th Safar 656.5 He must there- 
fore have been at least between 80 and 90 when Ibn Batutah saw 
him. He describes him as being then very old, but he does not tell us 
when or where he died. He only says that afterwards his disciples told 
him that he had died at the age of 150, He also says that long after 
his interview with Jalalu-d-din, Barhanu-d-din told him in China that 
the saint was dead. The fullest account of Jalalu-d-din that I have 
seen is in the Siyaru-l-arifin of Hamid Bin Fazlu-lláh, commonly known 
as Darvish Jamali, Brit. Mus, Catalogue, Or., I. 215, p. 354a. But 
he too, does not give the date of his death.* On the whole I am inclined 
to think that the date 642 A.H. is wrong. It is possible that Jalálu-d- 
din has been confounded with another saint of Tabriz named Shams-i- 
Tabriz, who according to one account died in 615, and according to 
another, in 643. Curiously enough, Shams-i-Tabriz had a pupil —the 
famous Sufi poet, named Jalálu-d-din Rimi—and he took Shams-i- 
Tabriz' name as his takhallus or nom de plume. Dr. Rieu mentions 
in his catalogue that Shamsu-d-din Tabriz was the constant companion 
of Jalalu-d-din Rimi from 642 to his death in 645.  Jalálu-d-din him- 
self died in Iconium in 672 AH. Seo the Majalisu-l-*ushshàq, Brit. 


1 Ain Akbari Text, II., 216. 

$ Aba-l-fazl seems to have consulted the Riyigu-l-anliya of Bakhtivar Khin, 
who wrote in the time of Humayun. Bakhtavar’s list is also in chronological order, 

B Tho date is given in Gibbon, to. 

4 He calls him Hagrat Shaikh Jalilu-d-din Abü.l-qüsim Tabrizi, and devotes 
ten pages to him. The account begins at 1835 of Or, 215. Brit. Mus. Catalogue, 
p.954a. It is curious that the converted Hindu milk-man of Badion took the name 
of ‘Ali and wanted to go with Jalalu-d-din into Bengal. But Ido not suppose he is 
the man who afterwards became ‘Ali Shih and indeed we aro told that the milk-man 
remained at Badàon and became a great saint there. 
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Mus. Catalogue, L, 352. Shams is No. 25, in the biographies in the 
Majalis and the acconnt begins at p. 82b. 

The story of how ‘Ali Mubarak came to erect the shrine of Jalala- 
d-din is told in the Riyüzu-s-salatin, pp. 94and 95, and also in Jlahi 
Bakhsh, pp. 253 to 255. It has been translated by Blochmann, J. A. S. B., 
XLII, pp. 252 and 253. The substance of Ghulam Husain’s account is 
as follows :— 

‘Ali Mubarak, the second of the independent kings of Bengal, 
was originally a servant of Malik Firoz, the nephew of the Emperor 
Ghiyüsu-d-din Taghlaq Shah, and consequently the cousin of Juna 
Khan Muhammad Shih. When the latter became Emperor (725) he 
made Malik Firōz leis Lieutenant.Governor. Haji Ilyas, the foster 
brother of ‘Ali Mubarak, was “ wanted" for some fault which he had 
committed, and ‘Ali Mubarak was called upon to produce him. “AN 
Mubarak could not do so, and reported that he had absconded. Malik 
Firóz blamed him for the disappearance and bade him leave Delhi. ‘Ali 
Mubarak went off towurds Bengal, nnd on the way had an interview 
with Hazrat Jalalu-d-din and implored his assistance. The saint was 
pleased and said, * We have given you the province of Bengal, but 
build a shrine for us.” ‘Ali Mubarak agreed, but asked where he should 
build it. The saint replied, '*In the city of Pandua, in a place where 
you will find three bricks, one over the other,! and under them a fresh 
hundred-leaved rose." ? When he came to Bengal ‘Ali Mubarak entered 
the service of Qadr Khan, and eventually became his General. Fakh- 
ru-d-din revolted against Qadr Khan and killed him, but ‘Ali Mubárak 
thereupon assumed the title of Sultan and marching against Fakhru-d- 
din, defented him and put him to death in requital of his having slain 
his benefactor. “Ali Mubarak now struck coins, &c., under the style of 
‘Al@u-d-din, and in the intoxication of prosperity forgot his promise to 
the saint. The saint-now appeared to him in a dream aud said *'*Alàu- 
d-din, you have become Sultau of Bengal, but you have forgotten my 
order." Next day search was made and the bricks, &c., were found 
just as the saint had said. So the shrine was erected there in the very 
place where its traces now remain. 

In the Riyaz, the first interview with the saint is said to have taken 
place by بعالم‎ and certainly this means in a vision or dream. But 


if, as the Pandua story is, Jalalu-d-din lived there till 738, the 


‘necessity for a miraculous vision does not appear. It seems to me that 


! Probably what ia meant is that the threo bricks were set on ond and leaning 


agninst one another. 
8 Though Gu! sadbaraA means hundred-leaved rose, Dr. King tella me it is 


L Bassorah or Damascene rose, and not the roso Rosa centifolia of Linnmus. 
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perhaps the words ‘alm róya may merely mean that ‘Ali Mubarak had 
an interview with the saint, or Ghilim Husain may have made a 
mistake, or used an incorrect expression, for the Bibliotheca Indica text 
shows that there 15 a grammatical error in the passage. The subsequent 
vision is intelligible, for by that time ( 741), the saint had left Pandua, 
Mr. Blochmann translates here * one night Jalülu-d.-din again appeared 
to him,” but the word again is not in the original. If we suppose 
that there was an actual interview, and that the Shaikhu-l-islim, who 
turned Jalalu-d-din out of Delhi was Nizimu-d-din Anliya, the whole 
story might hang very well together.! For it was in the first year 
of his reign that Muhammad Shah appointed Malik Firoz as his Naib, 
and this was just after Nizgamu-d-din's death, ví2.,,725. 

Mr. Blochmann has represented the Riyaz as saying that ‘Ali 
Mubarak killed his benefactor Qadr Khan aud then killed Fakhru-d-din 
in revenge for this. But whatever the sentence may mean grammati- 
cally, I think that Ghulam Husain meant to say that it was Fakhru-d- 
din, who killed Qadr Khan, and this is how Nahi Bakhsh has understood 
the passage. 

The statement in Abü-l-fazl that Jalalu-d-din’s tomb was in the 
port of Dev Mahal puzzled me for a good while. Then I found in 
Ravenshaw's Gaur, p. 46, a statement that according to some people, the 
saint died on one of the Maldives. And I also found Blochmann, J. A. 
S. B., XLII, 260, referring to the passage and saying tliat Bandar Din 
Mahall was either the Maldives or Diu in Gujarat. llàhi Bakhsh's 
statement that Dev Mehal is in Bengal is evidently merely a guess, and 
there can be no doubt that the Maldives are the place meant, Dev Mehal 
being merely a corruption of Mabaldiv, or Mahaldib, which is the native 
name for the islands. "The Maldives lie south south-west of India and 

not far from Cape Comorin, 

Though we do not find that the name of Jalalu-d-din is known there, 
yet we find that the name of his conntry is known, and that the natives 
ascribe their conversion to a saint who came from Tabriz in Persia. 
This seems strong confirmation of the story that Jalilu-d-din’s tomb is 
in the Maldives. 

The following extract from Messrs, Young and Christopher's 
account of the Maldive islands will be found interesting. I give it the 
more readily because the early volumes of the transactions of tho 


1 But of course this is opposed to the anthorities, and if Jalülu-d-din was excep- 
tionally long-lived, as Ibn Batutah says, there is no difficulty in the chronology, and 
the Shaikhu-l-islam may have been Najmu-d-din Saghra, We do not know when 
this man died, bot ho is said to have been deposed by Shamsn-d-din Altamash. 
Apparently then Jalilu-d-din left Delhi for Badaon and Bengal not later than 633, 
(1236 for Altumsh died in that year). ——" 


= 
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Bombay Geographical Society are rather scarce. They are not to be 
found in the British Museum or the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society," 
but are in the India Office Library, 

Extract from Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society.? 

“They (the islanders) have a tradition that about 400 years ago, the 
Muhammadan religion was introduced amongst them by a man whose name 
was Tabriz, or whose country was so-called. The probability is, that the 
latter was the case. 

“The tomb of this person, which is pointed out in Male, is held in great 
veneration, and always kept in goodirepair. Some time afterwards, Chris- 
tians (doubtless the Portuguese) came there, and propagated the tenets of 
their faith, but they were soon expelled by one of their own chiefs, who 
belonged to Attol Zilla Don Matee, and who re-established Muhammadanism 
amongst them, on a secure footing. Tabriz, they say, came from Persia; 
and they state that shortly after his death, some of his countrymen, who 
came in search of him, remained, and when they died, were buried on the 
south-east point of the island. From the Persians, the islanders learned 
many songs in the language of that people, which are still sung, although not 
understood. The tambourine, it was also said, was brought there by them. 
We visited the graves of the Persians, aud counted about sixty, only two of 
which had inscriptions that were legible, and bearing date 994th year of 
the Hijra, which would make them 257 years old. One of these being in 
appearance less old than the other graves, it seemed probable that it was not 
the depository of the remains of any of the first settlers, but of those of 
one of their descendants. The Fandiarhee * has many Persian manuscripts, 
but only one could be procured by us.” 

Mr. Gray in his translation of the voyage of Pyrard of Laval has 
given an abstract of Young and Christopher's account, but he has adopted 
the faulty date of 1677, and has made some incorrect inferences there- 


! The volame has since been found in the R. A. S. Library. 

2 Memoir on the inhabitants of the Maldiva Islands by Licutenant J. A. Young, 
and Mr. W. Christopher, I, p. 54. : 

5 Messrs. Young and Christopher were on the island in 1834-35. Their figures 
nre nearly right, for 994 A, H. is 1586 nnd 1834-257 corresponds to 1577. Mr. Gray 
acems inadvertently to have read 157 for 257, for he gives the English date as 1677. 

4 The Fandiarhee is an officer next in authority to the Sultan, and who shares 
with him in the respect and veneration of the people. In him nre united the two 
offices of head of the Church and Chief Magistrate. Tho reverence with which he 
is regarded, indicates the wincerity in them of tho Muhammadan tenets. His deoi- 
sions 84 Magistrate nre always received with deference, and the natives in general 
shew that they entertain a high sense of tho importance of his duties, particularly 
that of interpreter of the Koran, he being the only person amongst them who has 
a competent knowledge of the Arabic for a purpose considered so necessary (p. 70). 
(Ibn Batutah calls this officer Famaldàri. Perhaps the word comes from fahm, 
intelligence, but it seoms more likely that it is n corruption of Faujdár. It may also 
be ‘Amildir), 
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from. TI, however, qnote Pyrard'’s worda: “ Some sepulehres they hold 
sacred, and at them keep many lamps burning continually.” To this 
Mr. Gray adds from Young and Christopher's account: “ A remarkable 
object on the island! is a tomb erected over the remains of a person 
who is regarded by the natives as the most eminent of their saints. 
The building, which is surmounted hy a cupola and a short spire, is thirty 
feet high; the gate, over which a lantern is placed, is of copper network 
(T. Bo. Geo. Soc., I, 63)." 

Ibn Batutah does not mention Jalülu-d-din in connection with the 
Maldives. According to him, Muhammadanism was introduced into tho 
island by a Mohammedan from Barbary named Abü-l-barküt, and ho 
tells ^ romantic and interesting story of how the conversion of tho 
islanders was bronght about. He also says that he saw an inscription 
ona mosque, which stated that the Sultan bad embraced Muhamma- 
danism at the hands of Abi-l-barkit. Ibn Batutah was twice at the 
Maldives, bnt both occasions were before he visited Bengal and saw Jalāln- 
d-din. As Jalülu-d-din asked him abont his travels, it may be that it 
was Ibn Batutah's account of the Maldives that induced Jalilu-d-din to 
go there. He may, however, have done so simply on his way to Mecca, 
which it is said he used to visit every year. 

There is a curious similarity between Ibn Batutah's narrative about 
Abü-l-barkat, and the acconnt of Jalalu-d-din's success in the Maldives 
in the Siyaru-l-árifin. The latter tells that Jalalu-d-din broke down the 
idol temple, and that one-half of the customs (Bandar) was assigned 
for the support of his Inngarkhána there. Ibn Batutah tells us that 
one-third of the customs (Bandar, which he explains by an Arabic phrase 
rendered by his French translators entrepét de la douane) is given to 
travellers in gratitude for Abü-l-barkát's delivering the island from the 
power of n demon. It is unfortunate that the exact date when Ibn 
Batutah visited Bengal is not known. He left Tangiers on 2nd Rajjab 
725 (14th June, 1325) nnd arrived in Bengal apparently about 741 (1341) 
when disputes were going on between Fakhru-d-din and *Ali Sháh. In 
all probability the Sadkawan where Ibn Batutah landed is not Chitta- 
gong, but Sátgaón, the Jamuna which he refers to being one of the 
strenms into which the Ganges separates at Tribeni. 

Though Ibn Batutah is a confused and eredulons writer, yet, I think, 
it cannot be doubted that he saw a man in. Bengal or Assam, who was 
called Jalalo-d-din Tabrizi. In his account of Delhi, Ibn Batutab BAYS 
that he devoted himself for five months to the service of a saint named 


Kamala-d-din ‘Abdu-llah Alghari. Perhaps this is the Kamilu-d-din 


Jaffari mentioned in the Siyaru-l-árifin as a friend of Jalaln-d-din. 


١ This is Malë or King’s inland (so called from tho residence there of the Sultan). 
Tt is tho principal atoll or island of the group, and lies at thoir southern extremity , 
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Note on some Coins of the Koch Kings.—Dy E. A. Garr, L.C.S. 
(With Plate XXIV.) 
(Read July, 1895.] 


Several new coins of the Koch dynasty have recently come to 
light, aud as very little is generally known regarding these coins, I 
propose to describe briefly the different specimens which I have seen. 
Marsden describes coins of Lakgmi Nariyapa and Praga Nürüynnpa only 
(MCCIII and MCCV), the dates on which he reads as Caka 1649 and 
1666 respectively. The symbol read by Marsden as a six is n curious 
figure closely resembling the English figure 5, and strangely enough, 
there can be no possible doubt that it is nsed to represent 5 on the 
coins under reference. The symbol in question isa common one, not 
only on Koch coins, but also on the coins of the Ahom, Jaintià and 
Tippera kings. It is not a six, as it often appears in conjunction with 
the usual symbol for that figure, e.g. on the coin of Civa Simha 
given in Marsden (MCLIII), who in this case correctly reads it ns a 5, 
and on a coin of Vijaya Nürüyaga of Tippera. Again in the case of 
many Ahom coins, where we have a very accurate chronology apart 
from the testimony of coins, the dates on the coins agree perfectly 
with those recorded in the Buranjisif the symbol is read as 5, but not 
otherwise. So with the two Koch coins under discussion. The 
approximate dates of Laksmi Nariyalia are 1584-1622 A. D. and of 
Prana Narayana 1627-1666 A. D. Now if the symbol be read as 6, 
the dates given above will utterly disagree with those on the coins, 
whereas if it be rend as 5, the dates on the coins will be 1549 and 
1555 Caka, or 1627 and 1633 A. D. In this case, the latter will fall 
within the period during which the king whose name it bears reigned, 
while in the case of the former there is only a slight discrepancy which 
may be explained either by assuming a small error in the date assigned 
5 tradition as marking the close of Lakgmi Nariyapa's reign, or by a 
mistake in the reading of the third figure. The latter is, I think, more 
likely for the reason given below. 
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There is a coin of Laksmi-nürüyana in the possession of the 
Society, ! the date on which is 1509 Çaka, aud another coin of the 
same date has been described in the Arunddat (an Assamese Vernacu- 
lar Magazine) of March 1851. I have in my possession n third coin, 
also dated Çaka 1509. It will be noticed that the third figure in tho 
specimen reproduced by Marsden is somewhat blurred, and I am in- 
clined to think that the real date of this coin also is 1509 Caka. There 
must in any case be some mistake about the date reported by Marsden 
to be on another coin of Laksmi-nárüvaga (No. MCCIV) which unfor- 
tunately has not been reproduced by him. He gives the date of the 
coin in question as Caka 1659. Allowing for the misreading of the 
second figure this would be 1559, whereas the coin of Prina-niiriyana 
already referred to bears date 1555. Most probably, the true date 
on this coin also is Çaka 1509. 

An earlier coin than either of the above was found some years ngo 
in the Garo Hills, and described in the Journal, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, XLIV, page 306. This is a coin of Nara-náraynnpa, the second a 
nud greatest Koch King, and is dated Caka 1477 (Plate XXIV, 1). 

I have procured two more specimens of this king's coins, both bearing 
the same date, bnt differing in the shape of the letters, while one of 
them has the word Bhuspalasya inserted after Nariyana (Plate X XIV, 2). 

A careful search for coins of this dynasty has been in progress for 
some time past, but it has only resulted in the discovery of one new 
fall coin, which has been presented to the Society by the owner, 

Babn Tanurám, Mauzadar of Hastinapur in Barpetü. The reading of 
this coin is :— 

Obverse.—Cr Cr Raghu-déva-narüyana-pálasya Cake 1510. 

Reverse —Cr Cr Hara-gauri-carana-kamala-madhukarasya. 

Particnlar interest attaches to this coin, becanse while the others 
nll belong to Nara-nüráyana or his descendants who ruled in the 
Western Koch Kingdom, this is the first specimen which has come to 
light which bears the name of a king of the Eastern Kingdom. ® > 
Raghu-déva or Raghn Hài as he is called in the Vargdrali of Raja : 


l ! Procured for me two years ago by Babu Midhny-oandrm  Bardalai, Sub. 
Divisional officer of Barpeta, vide Proceedings, August 1803, page 140, [The date 
shown in the Proceedings (1069) is a misprint]. 

. S8 For the genealogy of these kings, see my paper on tho Koch Kings of 
Kümarüpn, Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, LXII page 305, I tako this oppor- 
tunity to correct n misprint on the pago in question; the date in tho sixth line from 
the bottom should be 1658 A. D. and not 1558 A.D, The coin here referred to was 
exhibited to the Society in May 1805, ride Proceedings for that month. 
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Laksmi-nürüynga, ! came to the throne in 1583 A. D. So the coin was 
minted five years after his accession, and one year later than the coins 
issued by his contemporary, Laksgmi-nüráyana, the ruler of the Western 
Kingdom. 

I now come to the. half coins of the Koch Kings, regarding 
which there has been much misconception amongst mumismatists, 
Only one such coin is mentioned by Marsden who attributes it, on 
the authority of Tavernier, to a Raja named Maton Shah, whose 
territory is said to be situated “ beyond the first range of mountains 
bordering Hindustan to the north." 

Another specimen is given in Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. 
Il, page XLV (No. 6), where it is described as a Cachar Coin of 
Cr Giriga-candra-nirayana. 

Several specimens of these half coins were procured for me by 
Babu Müdhav-candra Bardalai two years ago, and noticed briefly in 
the Proceedings for August 1893 (page 146). When touring in the 
Eastern Duàrs last January, I found that some varieties of these coins 
are still common and succeeded in getting a few useful specimens from 
the villagers. 

The difficulty which has hitherto been felt in identifying these 
half coins lies in the fact that the legends on them are incomplete,—the 
method of manufacture adopted being apparently to strike a full coin 
and then to make half coins by stamping out the centre. It is thus 
impossible to read the legend on any individual coin without some 
clue, but starting with the assumption that they are coins of the Koch 
Kings and knowing the legends which are usually found on the full 
coins, itis nolonger difficult to see that the reading of all the half 
coins is as follows :— 

Obverse.—Cr Cr mat (name of king) -náráyanasya Cake (date). 

Reverse.—Cr Cr Civa-carana-kamala-madhukarasya. 

No half coin contains the whole of this legend, but as the portion 
stamped out is seldom the exact centre of the coin, & comparison 
of one coin with another shows that the above is undoubtedly the 
correct reading of these coins. Unfortunately the names of the kings 
in whose reigns they were minted are nearly always incomplete, and it 
is seldom that more can be read from them than the last two or three 
letters. We can however identify some of them by comparing the 
terminal letters with those of the Koch rulers of the western kingdom, 


! Ho is called Raghu-déva in the inscription in the temple of Hayagriva at 
Hijo, which is quoted in the paper mentioned in the last footnote, and which 
bears date Çaka 1005. 
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of whom a list is given in Hunter's Statistic Account of Koch Bihar. 

They are :— 
Nara-niriyana — ... ३४७ ... 1534-1584 A.D. 
Laksmi-nürüyana ... vei 4. 1584-1622 A, D. 
Vira-nüráyana — ove . 1622-1027 A.D, 
Prána-nürayapa ... cua .. 1627-1666 A. D. 
Mada-nàrayana i... jus e. 1666-1681 A. D. 
Vasudéva-niriyana Sui ... 1681-1683 A, D. 
Mahénd:a-náráyanpa "T .. 21683-1695 A. D. 
Rtpa-niriyana ... "s .. 21695-1715 A. D. 
Upéndra-nirayana T .. 1715-1764 A. D. 
Dévéndra-narayana ४०० ... 1764-1766 A. D. 
Dhairyéndra-nárüynna "t ... 1766-1771 A. D. 
Rájendra-nürüyapa - ७०० es 1771-1773. A. D. 
Daréndra-nariiyana a 1773-1780 A. D 
Dhairyéndra-nürüyana (again) -. 1780-1783 A. D, 
Haréndra-náráyana eee .. 1753-1839 A.D. 
Civóndra-nüráyana : T .. 1839-1847 A.D. 


With these data, it would in any case seem probable that the coins 
(Nos. 3 and 4) referred to in the Proceedings for August 1893, were 
minted in the reign of Prána-nürüyana, and I have now procured 
another similar coin which places the matter beyond doubt, as the 
whole name (£114) is perfectly legible on it (Plate XXIV, 3). 

The coin in the Society's Collection on which the termination of 
the king's name is “fs is clearly a coin of Upéndra-nüráyaga (Plate 
XXIV, 4). 

There remain a number of coins which show the termination of 
the kings name to be æ, 35 or 38. As there are several kings 
whose names end with these letters, it is difficult to identify these coins 
with any degree of certainty, and it is not improbable that some were 
minted by one king and others by another. I have recently procured a 
coin on which the whole name Civéndra-nirayana can be clearly read 

(Plate XXIV, 5), and nnotherin which the letter preceding the ख seema 
to be r and not v,! so that it must be a coin of either Daréndra-niriyana 
or Harendra-náráyana (Plate X XIV, 6) 

Lastly there is a coin on which the termination of the name seems 
to be andra, which does not fit in with any of the names of Koch 
Kings quoted above (Plate XXIV, 7). Another peculiarity about this 


1 The letter is similar to the Assamese r, in which the sign distinguishing thin 
lottor from v is a bar across tho trinogle aud not a dot below it, us is the case in 
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coin قد‎ that there is a small letter s above the ndra, the meaning of - 
which is not very clear | 

The above coins are all of silver, but I have also seen some copper 
coins ; brass coins are also not unknown. 

When commencing the discussion of these half coins, their identity 
with Koch coins, was referred to as ‘assumed.’ ‘There can however be 
no doubt that they really are Koch coins, for apart from the fact that 
their langnage, character and legends are identical with those of the 
full coins of the Koch dynasty, we hnve seen that two of them bear 
the full names of Koch Kings (Prána-narüàyana and Çivēndra- 
nārāyaņpa). As already stated, they are still common in the Eastern 
^ Duars where they are well known as “ Nirdyani rupees.” 

It will be seen that the above account of the coinage of the Koch 
Kings is not very complete but it contains n notice of all the coins 
which I have hitherto met with. The search for other coins of this 
dynasty is still being continued, and it is hoped that in course of time 
more may come to light. 


PosrscnRirT. 


x Since the above note was written, I bare had an opportunity of 
examining the collection of Koch Coins in the British Museum, which 
includes those described in Marsden's work, 

There are in all, five coins of Laksmi-nürüyaga, and there is no 
doubt that the date on all of them is 1509 Caka, although in one or 
two cases the third figure is somewhat defective. 

There is, [ find, a coin of Raghu-déva in the Museum, similar in 
all respects to that noticed in the Society’s proceedings for May last. 
The collection includes three full coins of Prüpa-nàrayapa, two of 
which-bear date 1555 Çaka; the date on the third coin is not decipher- | " 
able. ~ 

j The half coins of the Koch Kings are kept in a separate tray, 

. which was originally labelled * Bhotan,” but this was subsequently 
altered to “ Kachür," presumably on the authority of Prinsep (Ind. 
Antiq. Vol. IL p. XLV). This tray contains several half coins not 
mentioned in the above note, vis, of Mada-niriyaua, Rūpa-nārāyaņa and 
Dhairyéndra-nàrüyana. There are several coins in the collection with 
٠» àndra" on the termination of the King’s name, and it is noted against 
one of them that it is reported by Jenkins (General Jenkins) to be a 


Bhotia forgery. 
14th August, 1895. “न E. A. G, 
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Some Notes on Jaintia History. By E. A. Garr, L.C.S. 
(With Plate XXIV) 
- Rend July, 1895.] 


Although Jaintià was an independent state up to 1835 A.D., its 
past history is almost a blank, and we know nothing of the causes 
which united the Syntengs under one ruler, while their neighbours and 
close congeners, the Kbasis, preserved a democratic constitution, and 
remained split up into numerous petty states, nor of how the kings came 
under Hindi influence and eventually left the hills and settled down 
at Jaintiapur in the plains tract north of the Sarma river. Neither 
is it known how the tract in question, which contains a numerous 
Musalman population and extends to within a few miles of Sylhet town, 
came into their possession. 


This piece of country, which is now known as the Jaintia parganas. 


and forms part of the Sylhet district, is at the present time being re- 
settled under my supervision, and the opportunity has been taken to 
piece together the few items of information regarding its ancient his- 
tory which could be collected. 

The materials which have been gathered are, however, very scanty ; 
they consist of (1) traditions, (2) inscriptions on coins, (3) inscrip- 
tions on copper-plates (land grants), and (4) references in the buranjis 
of the Ahoms and in the Varpüvali of Laksmi-nàráyana.! The infor- 
mation under the first three heads has been obtained chiefly by Babu 
Giris Candra Das, Assistant Settlement Officer, who has shown much 
industry and perseverance in pursuing his enquiries in the directions 
indicated to him. 


Coins, 


That the kings of Jaintia jad a mint at an early date is shown by 
the statement in the Vamgávali of Laksmi-niriyniin to the effect that 


1 See paper on tho Koch Kings of Kimaripa.—J. A. S. B., 1893, p. 268. 
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when Nara-nüráyana defeated the Raja of Jaintià (a few years prior to 
1565 A,D.), one of the conditions which he imposed on the defeated 
monarch was, that, in future, coins should not be struck in-his own name, 
but that his capital only should be mentioned, This story may perhaps 


explain why so few Jaintià coins bear the name of the king in whose 


reign they were struck, bnt are simply described as coins “ofthe most 
illustrious ruler of Jaintiapur.” 

Although there is thus reason to believe that coins were minted 
more than 270 years before the annexation of the country, it would 
seem that their use as a medium of exchange was never very extended. 
In a report submitted in 1835 A.D., by the Commissioner of Dacca 
(Mr. Lowis), it is said: 

“Tt is needless to speculate on the fact that the raja had a tolera- 
“bly large sum of money in hia possession, or that many of the Vigtya- 
‘‘dars have probably considerable hordes; the fact is indisputable that 
“all the more weighty transactions of the community were effected 


“without the help’of any thing approaching to the same quantity of 


“silver that circulates elsewhere. The labourer mostly satisfied the 
“demand against him with labour, the producer with produce, and it 
“ would be just as reasonable to expect to find a supply of beaver hats 
“or Saxon broadcloth as silver, in places when the general wants of the 
“community have not been such as to demand a supply of these com- 
5 modities." | 

All rents in the time of the rajas were paid in kind, and one of 
the chief difficulties experienced by the early British administrators 
of the tract lay in the substitution of money rents for payment in kind. 

The Jaintii rupees were locally known as katra faka from the fact 
that they bore the device of a sword on them. Unlike the coinage of 
the Ahoms, which was exceptionally pure, they were made of very 
debased metal, which was doubtless a result of the system under which 
the right to mint coins was sold by auction to the highest bidder. Two 
coins bearing date 1712 Caka were sent in 1836 A.D. to the Assay 
Master, Calcutta, for avalysis, and were found to contain respectively — 





Silver 68 parts and Silver 87:5 
Copper 1293 ys » Copper 116:9 
Zine Sl ود‎ » Zine 33:6 
Other metals 2  ,, „ Other metals 2 
240 | 240 


= to the Company's standard, the value of the first coin 
was reported to be 3 annas and that of the second 4 annas 9 pie. 
With the exception of a few of more recent date, Jaintià coins are 
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4 now exceedingly rare, and the only collection which I have como 
f across is one found in the possession of an old man living at Jaintia- 
i puri raj, the former capital. The following is a list of the coins in this 
0 collection with the inscriptions on them : 
| (1) Whole coin of 1591 Caka. 
obverse. Cr Cr Jayantápura-purandarasya, Cake 1591. 
reverse. Cr Cr Raghunátha-püda-padma-paráyanasya (Plate 
l XXIV, 8). 
(2) Whole coin of 1592 Çaka 
obe. Cr Cr Jayantüpura-purandarasya Cake 1592 
ret Cr Civa-carana-kamala-madhukarasya (Plate XXIV, 9) 
(3) Whole coin of 1630 Çaka. 
A obv. Cr Cr Jayantápura-purandarasya Çike 1630. 
—* rev. Cr Civa-carana-kamala-madhwukarasya (Plate X XIV, 10) 
(4) Whole coin of 1653 Caka 
obv. Cr Cr Jayantüpura-purandarasya Gaké 1653 
rev. Cr Cr Qica-carana-kamala-madhukarasya (Plate XXIV, 11) 
(5) Quarter coin of 1653 Çuka. 
obv. Cr Gr Raja Bara Gugat 
rev. Sinha Bihidurasya 1653 (Plate XXIV, 12) 
(6) Whole coin of 1696 Caka 
obe. Cr Cr Jáyantápura-purandarasya Cake 1696 
rev. Çr Civa-carana-kamala-madhukarasya (Plate XXIV, 13) 
(7) Whole coin of 1704 Caka. 
obe. As above, with date 1704 Cake (Plate X XIV, 14) 
rev. As above 
(8) Whole coin of 1707 Caka. 
obe. As above, with date 1707 Cake (Plate X XIV, 15) 
tev. As above. 
(9) Whole coin of 1712 Cak 
obv. As above, with date 1712 Caké (Plate XXIV, 16) 
rev. As above 
(10) Quarter coin of 1712 Caka. 
obe. Cr Cr Rima-sigha-nrpavarasya 
rev. Caké 1712 (Plate XXIV, 17). 
These coins have been purchased from the owner nnd sent to the 
1 Society. The interest attaching to them is less thal it otherwise 
5 would be, owing to the fact already adverted to, that only two of them 
bear the name of the ruler under whose orders they were struck. 
| These two furnish us with the following dates 
1 3 Bara Gugat Sighs 1655 Çaka 
Rama-sinha 1712 Çaka. 
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4 I have not included in the nbove list one coin in the collection 
(Plate XXIV, 18) because it seems doubtful whether it a Jaintiá 
Coin or not, "Tho legend is as follows 

obv. Or Cr Jaya-siihha-bhüpálasya Caké 1585. 

rev. Cr Gr Hara-gauri-carana-pardyana, 

The character is very similar to that on the coins known to belong 
to Jaintià, and the distinctive dagger or sword is engraved on the 
reverse, On the other hand there is no reference to Jaintiàpur and 
the legend on the reverse is not found on any of the known Jaintia 
coins, 





pw: 


8 Copper Plates 


Up to the present time, the following copper plates only have been 
collected 





(1) Copper Plate, dated 1692 Caka. 
This plate sets forth that the king, Bara Gucal Simba, having 
become a Sannyisi, makes a grant of 192 Kedars of land to Lila Puri 
Svümi, with the consent of his nephews and nieces, including his 
i successor Chattra Simha, and in the presence of his Prime Minister, 
U. Maupnar Laskar and the Commander-in-Chief Mánikya Ray. 


(2) Copper Plate, dated 1710 Çaka. T 

This recites a grant by Kasi Sati Dévi, the consort of the above 
mentioned Bara Gugal, of plots of land aggregating 55 héls! for the 
service of the image of the Goddess Kali in the monastery of Lila Puri 
Sannyisi. The grant was made with the concurrence of the princes 
and of the Rûja Vijaya-narüyana. On the reverse of this plate nre 
recorded two more grants by the same queen in 1724 and 1725 Caka, 
respectively. 


j | (3) Copper plate, dated 1720 Çaka. 
In this plate is set forth the grant by Raja Ráma-simha of some 
land for the temple of Civa which had been erected by him at Dhupi 


(4) Copper plate, dated 1727 Caka. 

This, like No. (2), records a grant by Kass Sati, widow of Bara 
Gugit, tho donee being one Nityánanda, the Guru of Raja Ráma- 
simha. 

1 In Cachar, the hil is equivalent to 4815 acres; in Jnintia it is said to have 
born somewhat loss A kedar or kiyar ia the twelfth part of a hil. The term hit 


occurs also in two old copper plates fonnd in Sylhet some years ago and decipher- 
ed by tho late Dr. Kajéndra Lala Mittra. —— 


* 
* 
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(5) Copper plate, dated 1735 Caka. 
This is another grant by the same lady, with the consent of Raja 


Ramn-sirhhn, of some land for the worship of the idols of Vasudeva, 
Jagannitha and Bhüdhara.! 


The Jaintia Kings. 


It is known that the Jaintià Rijis were of Synteng or Khasi 
descent, and that althongh they had long come under the influence 
of Hinduism, the Khasi custom of descent throngh the female con- 
tinued to the end. But beyond this we know nothing definite. The 
old people still preserve a few traditions and profess to know the 
genealogy of their kings, and all we can hope to do is to test their 
scanty statements by comparing them with the few scraps of infor- 
mation furnished by the coins and copper plates mentioned above and 
by stray allusions in the annals of neighbouring states. 

The names of the Jaintia kings with the order in which they are 
said to have reigned are noted below. 


J. Parbat Ray. 13. Pratüpa-simha. 

2. Majha Guat. 14. Laksmi-nürüyana. 

3. Burha Parbat Ray. 15. Hüm-simha. 

4. Bara Gugal 16. Jaya-niriyana, 

5. Wijaya Manik. 17. Bara Gugàt. 

6. Pratapa Riy. 18. Chattra-simha. 

7. Dhan Manik. 19. Vijaya-nirayana. 

8. Jasa Manik. 20. Riima-simha, 

9. Sundar Ray. 21. Indra-simha. 
10. Chota Parbat Ray. 22. RKiajéndra-simha, until the 
ll. Jasamanta Ray. annexation in 1835 A.D. 


12. Wana-simha. 

Of the first six of these kings, tradition tella us nothing beyond 
their names, and there is no mention of them elsewhere. As regards 
Dhan Manik, the seventh in the list, the Ahóm burazjis relate that he 
was at war with the Kachüris, whose king was named Bhimbal, and 
that in order to enlist the Ahóms on his side, he sent to Pratüpn-simha, 
otherwise known as Cucerpha, offering him his daughter in marriage, 


1 A curious feature about all these copper plates is that the seal at the top of 
them is almost identical with the device on the coins of the kings of Tipperah. 0 

? Roport of Commissioner of Dacca to the Board of Rovenue, dated 13th 
Novr. 1835. From the first of the copper plates described above it will be seon that 





the Prime Minister in 1692 Çaka was not Hinduised, as he atill bore a Khisi name 
and used the distinctive Khasi prefix “U,” — | 
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* on condition that he fetched her vid Sātgāð which lay in the Kachair s" 
country. This was in 1535 Çaka (A.D. 1618). The Ahom king accepted 
the offer, and the result was a war with the Kacharis, The Ahom 
burafjis further state that in the course of the reign of the same king 
(Pratapa-simha), Mapala Raja of Dimuryia submitted and became 
tributary to the Ahimsa, in order to escape from the oppression of Jasa 
Münik of Jaintid, so that it may be concluded that Jasa Manik was 
reigning some time between 1618 and 1639 A.D. (the date of Pratápa's 
death), and was probably the successor of Dhan Manik as stated by the 
people of Jaintifi, Local tradition has it that Jasa Manik went to Koch 
Bihar and married a princess of the Koch family, and that when he 
« returned he brought the image Jaintecvari with him. 
. Of the next five kings on the list, no record has so far been traced, 
but of Laksmi-nürüyana we know that he was living in 1632 Çaka 
(1710 A.D.), as there is an inscription on the ruined palace at Jaintia- 
puri raj (the old capital) which bears that date, in which it is 
stated that Laksmi-náráyana was the king who caused the palace to 


be built. 
The next reference is found in the Asim buraiiji of Kaginath 
« Tümuli Phukan, in which it is stated! that towards the close of his 
A reign, Rudra-simha, who reigued from 1617 to 1636 Çaka, advanced 


ns far as Mică Mukh in Nowgong on his way to invade Jaintià, when 
the king Rama-simha hastened to tender his submission, 

The next king Jaya-nārāyaņa has left no trace behind him, but 
of his successor, Bara Gucál, we have a coin dated 1653 Çaka and 
a copper plate dated 1692 Caka. From the latter it appears that he 
abdicated the throne and became an ascetic in the year in which it 
was inscribed, while it may, perhaps, be assumed that the coin was 
struck in the year of his accession. If so, his dates will be from 1731 
to 1770 A.D. 

There is a tradition that this king and his sister Gauri Kuari were 
U- taken prisoners by the Sim of Khyrim, but escaped by the aid of men 

: sent be Amara-simha, Sim of Cherrapunji. It is said that the two 
villages at which they halted on their return journey to Jaintiàpuri 
8 raj? were given to the Cherra Sim by Bara Gueal as a reward for his 
services on this occasion; these villages are still held lakhéíraj by his 
! | descendants. 
l 





The plate referred to above says that Chattra-simha was the suc- 
cessor of Bara Gugal, so 1692 Çaka may be taken as the date of his 
L 


8 


l loc. cit, p. 95. 3 Angajur aud Fatehpur. 
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From the next copper plate, which beara date 1710 Caka, it 
appears that Chattra-simba had by that time been succeeded by Vijaya- 
nàràynpa, who in his turn probably died in 1712 Cakn, which is tlie 
date found on tho coin which bears the name of Rüma-simha. The 
copper plates show that Rima-simha was still reigning in 1735 Caka or 
1813 A.D. Indra-simha who succeeded him died shortly before the 
annexation in 1835 A.D. 

From the above it will be seen that the traditional genealogy of 
the 14th to the 22nd king is confirmed by the inscriptions, &c., which 
have been collected. The seventh and eighth kings are mentioned in 
Ahom chronicles in the order in which they are placed by tradition, 
and the interval between the date when the eighth king was reigning 
(cis 1638 A.D.) and that of Laksmi-nürüyana's inscription on the 


palace at Jaintinpuri rij (1710 A.D.) is about what would suffice for 


the reigns of the five intervening princes of whom no record has 
hitherto been found. There is therefore, fair reason for accepting the 
traditional genealogy as correct, so far at least, as the seventh and 
subsequent kings nre concerned, 

The story of the annexation of Jaintia is told at sufficient length 
in Mackenzie's North-Eastern Frontier. It will suffice to mention here 
that it was due to the abduction of four British subjects as human 
sacrifices to Kali. - 


1 This custom of offering human sacrifices was common amongst the Ahdma, 
Koches and Kachüris, and will form the subject of a separate noto Inter on, 
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Ancient 0641, Matsya, and Karüsa,— By F. E. PARGITER, B.A., LC.S. 
(With a Map, Pl. XXV). 
(Head August 1895. ] 


The ancient country of Cédi is one of which little information is 
given in Sanskrit writings in comparison with the important part 
which its kings played in early history. 

General Sir A. Cunningham in his Archeological Survey of India 
places Cadi on the R. Narmadà (Nerbudda) and in Chattisgarh. He 
says, ‘Tewar or Tripura was the capital of the Kulachuri Rājās of 
Chedi. In the Haima Koss Tripura is also called Chedinagari, Amongst 
the Brahmans it is fnmous as the site of the defeat of the demon 
Tripura by Siva. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the place 
is of great antiquity; although it is probable that it was not the most 
ancient capital of the celebrated Chedi-des, At a very early period 
the whole of the country lying along the upper course of the Narbada 
would appear to have been occupied by the Hathaya branch of the 
Yàüdavas,. In the Mahá-bhürata several different persons are men- 
tioned as kings of Chedi; but as nothing is said about their relation- 
ship, they most probably belonged to different divisions of the country. 
It would seem therefore that, some time before the composition of the 
Mahabharata, the land of Chedi had already been divided into two or 
more independent states, of which one belonged to Raja Sisa-pala, 
whose capital is not mentioned; and another to the father of Chi- 
trangada, whose capital was Manipura. The capital of Chedi in the 
time of Riji Vasu is said to have been situated on the Suktimati 
River, which according to the Puranas has its rise in the Riksha 
range of hills along with the Tons nnd the Narbada. In later times 
we know that there were two great Haihaya States in Central India, 
viz, the kingdom of Mahi Kosala with Manipur for its capital, and 
the kingdom of Chedi proper with Tripura for its capital. But as the 
Haihayas of Kosala date their inscriptions in the Chedi or Kulachuri 


“Samvat by name, we have an additional proof that their country was 


J. 1. 32 
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once included within the limits of the ancient Chedi. I incline there- 
fore to look upon Manipur (to the north of Ratanpur) as the original 
capital of Chedi-des and to identify the Suktimati river with the Sakri 
which rises in the hills of the Kawarda State to the west of Lapha.’ 
(Rep. Arch. Surv. IX. pp. 54 and 55). And the title Kulachuri 
or Kalachuri ‘would seem to have been confined to the Tripuri 
branch of the Haihayas and its ramifications; while the Manipur 
kings, after the transfer of their capital to Ratanpur, were known 
as the Ratnavali Haihayas.' (Ibid, p. 57). And again, ‘as we learn 
from the Mahabharata that the capital of Chedi was situated on the 
Suktimati river; and as we know that the Mahanadi flowed through 
the country of Chedi, I nm more inclined to accept the Mnhanadi as 
the representative of the Suktimnti, and to place the capital of Kosala 
[Chedi ?] on its banks.’ (Id, XVII. p. 24). 

The notices of Cédi, however, which are fonnd here and there in 
the Maha-bhiratn and elsewhere shew very plainly that, whatever 
may have been the movements of the Codi princes in after years, the 
country of Cedi in the Pandavas’ time was very far north of the 
Narmada and Mahünadi 

Cédi was closely associated with Matsya. King Vasu, who estab- 
lished a dynasty in Cedi, had a son called Matsyn who became a king 
(M.-bh., Adi-p., Ixiii. 2571-93; and Hari-vamea, xxxii. 1804-6), and 
though it is not stated where Matsya reigned, vet ib seems reasonnble 
to suppose he reigned in Matsya. But putting that aside, it is stated 
positively that an ancient king Sahaja reigned over both the Códis 
and the Matsyas (Udyoga-p., lxxiii. 2732). Mantsyn as will be seen 
wns the country south-west of Indra-prastha or Delhi, and it would 
have been impossible for one king to rule over that district and a 
kingdom on the Narmada, whether the intervening region was peopled 
or covered with forest. This passage demonstrates that Cadi must 
have touched Matsya. 

Further the Codis are often joined with certain other people, 

if forming a natural group; thus they nre linked in one compound 


with the Matsyas and Knrüsas (¢.g., Bhismn-p., ix. 348; liv. 2242; and 


Karna-p., xxx. 1231), and with the Kagis and Knrüsas (¢.g., Adi-p., exxiii 


4796; and Bhisma-p., exvii. 5446). Kagi wns of course Benares ; and the 


position of Matsya and Karüsa may be determined here, because Lassen 
has placed them erroneously in his map (Ind. Alt), Matsya north of 
Allahabad and Benares, and Karüsa in the north of Oudh 

Brahmávarta was the country between the rivers Saras-vati on 


the north and Drsad-vati on the south nnd east (Manu IL. 17), South. 


Brahmarsi-déga, which comprised Kuru-kgétra, 
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Matsya, Páiicàla and Cürasena (ibid., 19). Now Kuru-ksetra, it is well- 
known, was the land south of the Dygsad-vati; Püücala comprised 
the middle portion of the Ganges and Jumnna Doab; and Ciraséna 
was the country around Mathura, the modern Muttra, Matsya as part 
of Brahmarsi-dega touched Kuru-ksótra on the south and Ciraséna on 
the west. This will appear from the following references. _ 

Matsya lay southward from Kháudava-prastha or Indra-prastha, | 
for the first two countries which Saha-déva conquered in his Expedition 
to the Southern region were Cürassua and Matsya (Sabha-p. xxx. 
1105-6). Its position to the west of Ciraséua is also brought out clearly 
by the description of the Pandavas’ journey to the court of Virata kiug 
of Matsya, when they had resolved on spending their Inst year of exile 
in concealment there; for crossing the Kalindi or Yamuna in the south 
portion of the Doab, they travelled north-westward, passing north of the 
Dacaroas and south of the Pificilas aud then through the Yakrllomas 
and Cürasénas into Matsya (Viráta-p., v. 141-5). 

These indications entirely bear out Cunningham's statement that 
Matsya was tlie country west of Agra and north of the R. Chambal 
(Rep. Arch, Surv. II. p. 242; aud XX. p. 2 and Plate I); though 
it would perhaps be a little more precise to say Matsya comprised 
the modern State of Alwar with tlie country around it, and stretched 
southward ns far as the R. Chambal, for it touched Cedi there. 
South of Matsya were certain people called Apara-Matsyas (Sabhà-p., 
xxx. 1108), and they very probably occupied the hilly tract on the 
north bank of that river, that is, they were the inhabitants of the 
southern portion of Matsya, 

Such being the position of Matsya, it appears plain how there could 
have been frequent raids between Matsya and Trigarta which lay on 
the north of Brahmávarta (Virüta-p., xxx); and how the Pandavas, 
when wandering abont in the forests after they had been burnt out of 
Varanavata (Adi-p., exlviii.), visitedt he Matsyas, Trigartas, Páncalas 
and Kicakas, which were thé nations that surrounded the Kuros (id., 
clvi. 6084-7); and again how, when Qalya king of Madra (the capital 
of which, Cakala, wasin the Rechua Doab between the rivers Chenab and 
Ravi— Sabha-p., xxxi. 1196-7; and Cunningham's Arch Sarv. Repts., 
IL. pp. 192-6) was marching to see the Pandavas in Matsya at the 
beginning of the great war, Duryodhana had time to hear the news at 
Hastina-pura and get an interview with him on the way, (Udydga- 

,» Vii). 

: * mention of the Maísyas in the description of Bhimn's con- 
quests in the East region (Sabhá-p., xxix. 1081-2) is no doubt a 
E. whether it is a mistake for Vatsa, which was the country at 
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the south end of the Ganges and Jamna Doab with its capital at Kau- 
,تاصقم‎ the modern Kósam (Arch. Surv. Hepts, L pp. 301-910), in 
not clear, for Vatsa is definitely mentioned in ibid., 1084. So also the 
double mention of the Matsyas in tho list of Indian peoples in the 
Hhisma-p. (ix. 947 and 345) appears to be a mistake, and here there 
can be little doubt that the name in the first of these verses should be 
Vatsa (or Vatsyn, as the people were also called), for otherwise the 
Vatans are not mentioned in tho list at all. 

The capital of Matsya was Upa-placya or Upa-plara (Culya-p., 
xxxvi. 1973-6). From there to Hástiun-pura was less than two days’ 
journey by chariot, for Krepa in going from there to see Dhrta-rástmn, 
started one day, reached a village Vpkn-sthnln at evening, and went 
on to Hástina-pura next day (Udyóga-p. lIxxxiii. 3010-17; lIxxxv. 
3040; and Ixxxviii. 3101). 

Now there are a few indications given in the Rāmāynņpa regarding 
the speed at which people could travel by chariot in ancient times. 
Thus, the messengers who were despatched from Ayodhya express to 
the Kékaya capital Giri-vraja in the Panjab, to inform Bharata of his 
father Daga-ratba's death, accomplished the journey in just seven days 
(Ayo ih.-k., lex. 2-19); and Bharata in hastening back by a different 
route spent seven nights on the way so that he completed the distance 
within eight days (Id., xxiii. 2-17). Cunningham has identified Giri- 
vraja with the modern Jalalpur on the Jhelam (Arch. Surv, Repts., 
M. pp. 14, 173-177), bat it is not essential to the present purpose 
whether this identification is perfectly correct or not, for it is quite 
certain that the Kaikéya or Kékaya country and Giri-vraja occupied 
more or less nearly the position which he has assigned them. The 
distance from there to Ayodhys is about 650 miles in a direct line, 
and may be taken to have been about 700 by road. "The messengers 
then travelled at about 100 miles per day, and Bharata at about 90. 
Again, when Janaka king of Vidéba, sent messengers to Ayodhya to invite 
Daca-ratha to Mithilà, they travelled in carriages driven fast and 
reached Ayodhya on the fourth day (Adi-k,, lxx. 1). This distance 
i» about 200 miles, and the day's journey would have been about 50 or 
60 miles: this slower rate may be explained by the very reasonable 
supposition that the roads to the east were not so good as those through 





— therefore was probably not more than aboot 150 miles 
from Hastina-para, and this distance would make Upna-plavya fall some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Alwar or Bairát. Cunningham says 
Bairàt represents the ancient capital Vairita, but I have met no passage 
in the Mahàa-bhàrata which calls Upa-plavya by that name, and it does 
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not appear to be certain that the two names mean one and the same 
city; though it is of course very possible that the name derived from 
king Virüta may bave superseded the older name. Lassen places Upa- 
plavya on the site of the modern Amballa (Iud. Alt., Map). 

We may now return to Codi. King Vasu, while out hunting one 
day, sent (it is fabled) a message home to his queen by a hawk, and 
the bird flew over the Jumna on its way to her (Adi-p., Ixiii. 2373- 
87). Hence it appears Cedi must have bordered on that river; the king 
could hardly go hunting in forest territory far from his realm; and 
it may even be inferred perhaps that the business entrusted to the 
bird implies that tho king could not have been at a great distance from 
bis capital. This fable, absurd aa it is, yet must havea real and true 
ingredient of topography in it, for Satya-vati dwelt on the banks of 
the Jumna and gave birth to Vyüsa on an island in that river (Ibid., 
2390-2426), and the story which explains the lineage and honour of 
queen Satya-vati and the great Sage in a miraculous manner, yet 
harmoniously with ancient ideas, would not have given satisfaction 
unless it agreed with the well-known conditions of the country, 

Cadi is slid to be one of the countries around the Kuros when 
the Pandavas debated where they should spend the last year of their 
exile ( Viráta-p., i. 11-12) ; aud Yudbisthira names the Cédis with the 
Kacis, Páücálns, nud Mat«yas as the nearest nations with whose friendly 
intervention he chose five villages for his kingdom of Indra-prastha 
(Udyóga-p. lxxi. 2594-5). And, as has been mentioned already, Cédi 
touched Matsya, It is said to be in the eastern region when Bhima 
went forth on his expedition to conquer the east (Sabhàa-p., xxviii. 
1069-74); but it was in the southeru portion of that region, for it is 
connected with the Dacárpas (who dwelt on the modern river Dasán 
in Bundslkhand) and with the Pulindas (who appear to have dwelt 
south of the Dacüruas) 

All these conditions can only be satisfied by placing Cédi along 
the south bank of the Jumna from the R. Chambal on the north-west 
nbout as far as Karwi (which is north-east of Citra-küta) on the south- 
east; and its limits southward would have been the plateau of Malwa 
and the hills of Bandzikhapd. Coli is placed in the south in the 
story of Arjuna’s following the sacrificial horse over India ( Acva-mé@dh.- 
p. Ixxxiii. 2466-9), and the position now proposed will satisfy this 

also. The Yakrllémas, who have been mentioned above in 
S with Matsya, were probably a tribe dwelling along the north 
of the Cédi territory, for, beyond that they are named in Bhigma-p., 
ix. 353, they are hardly to be found alluded to elsewhere. 
The capital of Cedi is said in the Malia-bhárata to be QCukti-mati 
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(Vana-p., xxii. 898), or as it was also called by way of variety Cukti- 
sahvaya (Agcva-médh.-p, Ixxxiii. 2406-7). It was situated on the 
R. Cukti-mati, for it is snid the river flowed towards the city, and a 
legend was told that Mount Koláhala, being in love with the ri ver, ob- 
structed her, but king Vasu gave the mountain a kick nud the river 
flowed ont through the passage made by the blow (Adi-p, Ixiii. 
2307-70). Cunningham's identification of the river and city has been 
quoted above, and Mr. Beglar has proposed another solution (Arch. Surv. 
Repts., VIIL pp. 123-125), but they do not agree with the position 
now found for Cédi, nor with the further data which I now proceed to 
discuss, 

The Cukti-mati river is said in the Purágas to rise in the Vindhva 
range, and not in the Rksa range as Cunningham says. There is sonê 
confusion between the two ranges in the Puranas, largely through 
errors of transmission, and partly also because the two ranges form a 
kind of knot at Amara-kantakn, where the Narmada, Sone and Maha- 
nadi in its Seonath branch (which was formerly considered the main 
stream) rise, and these rivers were held to rise in the Vindhya Moun- 
tains; but looking at the other rivers assigned to these twb watersheds, 
the Cnkti-mati is grouped with the Dagirna (Dasan), Citra-kütà (near 
Mount Citra-küta), Vipags (Bias, a tributary of the Ken), Tamasi 
(Tons) and Vicalà (at Gaya), all of which unquestionably rise in the 
long Vindhya chain; and not with the Tüpi (upper part of the Tapti), 
Payósni (Purna and lower part of the Tapti), Vena or Vénya (Wain-ganga) 
and Vaitarani (Bytarni) which unquestionably rise in the Rkea range. 
The actual grouping decides this matter, and not the mere text of the 
Puránas which may be and is full of mistakes; thus the Matsya 
Purina (exiii. 25-28) and the Korma (xlvii. 30-33) wrongly interchange 
the names of the two ranges, making the former group of rivers rise in 
the Rksa Mountains and the latter in the Vindhya; while the Markan- 
deya Parana (lvii. 21-25) makes the same mistake as to the second group 
and declares the first group rise in the Skandha range, when there are no 
such Mountains! These errors and the not infrequent jumble of names 
are no doubt due to the ignorance of transcribers ; for it is a remarkable 
fact that the early Sanskrit writers had a much better knowledge of 
the Geography of India than their successors; the Rāmāyaņa and 
Maha-bharata contain a considerable quantity of fairly accurate inform- 


ation, while the Raghu-varnga, Cieupála-badha and modern poems are 


singularly barren in this respect. 
The R. Cukti-mati then rises in the Vindhya Mts.; and it must 


be noted that iu the Purina lists this name includes the hills about: 


as far west only as Saugor where the Dagarna rises, for the next im- 
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portant river westward the Vétra-vati (Betwa) is assigned to the 
Paripatra watershed. Presumably then the Cukti-mnti must be east 
of the Dagirna, and the only noteworthy river in that direction which 
breaks through the hills is the Ken. I have not heen able to discover 
any Sanskrit name for the Ken. Lassen gives its ancient name as 
Küyana (Ind. Alt, Map), and Cunningham says Ken or Kayan is a 
corruption of Karna-vati (Arch. Surv, Repts, IL p. 446, and 
AXI. p. 156); but I have not met with either of these names any 
where else, nor are they mentioned in Prof, Sir M. Movier-Williams’ 
Dictionary. Now the Ken is too large and important a river to have 
escaped being noticed and named, especially when its western-most 
tributary was called the Vipiga (Bias). Putting these facts together 
then, it seems to me the Ken must be the Cukti-mati. It breaks 
through the hills between Panna and Bijawar in a way that suits the 
legend, and it flows through the country, which on quite different 
reasoning has been identified as Cedi. The results of these two entirely 
independent lines of argument certainly corroborate each other, and the 
reasons for accepting this identification, to which I have been led solely in 
the course of working out the foregoing data, appear to be very strong. 

Mount Kol!ahala then would be the hills between Panna and Bija- 
war; itis not a single hill, for that wonld hardly suit the legend, and 
moreover the Sanskrit words parvata, giri, &c., often denote a cluster or 
group or chain of hills, while gikhara, crpga, &c,, are more properly the 
terms for a siugle hill or peak. 

The capital Gakti-mati then must have been situated on the Ken 
after it breaks through the hills, but its exact site can only be discover- 
ed by careful local inquiry and the aid of large maps. It may, however, 
be placed provisionally in the neighbourhood of Banda, for that wonld 
be about the most suitable position for a capital with regard to the con- 
figuration of the country. 

We may next consider the position of Knarüsa. The word is also 
written Kürusa, Kárüsn, and Kürusaka. The Karüsas constituted a 
powerful nation nnder king Danta-vakra in the Pandavas’ time (Sabha- 
Po xiii, 575-7; and Hari-v. xci. 4963), and the royal line was a 
famous one (Adi-p., Ixvii. 2700); yet they seem to have consisted 
of several tribes, for Karüsa “kings " are spoken of ( Udyéga-p., iii. 81), 
The Karüsas were not looked upon ns closely allied to the nations around 
them, for their origin is carried in the Hari-varhea directly back to 
au eponymous ancestor Knrüsa, a son of Manu Vaivasvata (x. 614; 
nnd xi. 658), 

The position of K»rüsa is indicated by the following allusions. 
lt is linked with Cédi and Matsya as already mentioned: with Kagi 
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(Bhisma-p., lvi. 2415) ; with Cadi and Kiici as already mentioned : and 
with the Vütsyas or Vatsas (Drona-p., xi. 896) whose position has 
been stated above. Moreover king Danta-vakra acknowledged Jarasandha 
king of Magadha (ie, the modern districts of Gaya and Patna) as 
his suzerain (Sabha-p., xiii. 575-7; and Hari-v., xci. 4963). Viova- 
mitra, when taking the youthful Rama to slay the Yaksini Tadaka 
crossed from the R. Snarayü to the south of the Ganges and entered the 
modern district of Shühábàd ; and snid that that region had once been 
inhabited by the Malajas and Karügas (Ramay., Adi-k., xxvii. 8-23). 
Lastly Karüsa is described in the Maha-bhirata as a country not very 
accessible (Sabha-p., li. 1564): and the Miürksnd?éya Purana sys 
distinctly that Karüsa is one of the countries touching the Vindhya Mts. 
which stretch from Malwa into Bihar (lvii. 52-53), aud so also the 
Matsya Purana (exiii. 51-52). 

Karüsa therefore was a hilly country and lay south of Kaci and 
atsa, between Cadi on the west and Magadha on the east, and 
enclosing the Kaimur hills which are part of the Vindhyas; that is 
it comprised all the hilly country of which Rewa is the centre, from 
about the river Ken on the west to the confines of Bihar on the east. 
It would have touched Cadi on its north-west and Dacàrna on its west. 

The passage cited from the Ramayana suggests that the Karüsas 
originally inhabited the Shahabad district and the region of the 
ower Sone, and had been driven out shortly before Rama's time south: 
ward and south-westward into the hilly country which is shewn to 
have been their territory in the Pandavas’ time and afterwards ; 
but as all the country was dense forest abont Prayaga and Citra-küta in 
Rama’s time (J. R. A. S, 1894, pp. 288-241), it may also be inferred 
that the Karüsas had not then acquired all that territory, but were 
spreading westwards over it gradually. 

We may next notice the information which is to be gleaned regard- 
ing the dynasty which reigned over Cedi. It began with Vasu, who 
was surnamed Upari-cara, and who took possession of the conntry at 
Indra's command (Adi-p, Ixiii. 2334-5), From the description given 
of it, it appearsto have been a flourishing land alrendy; so that 
Vasu did not carve out a new realm, but must have invaded an attrac- 
tive country nnd possessed himself of the sovereignty of it, in commem- 
oration whereof he established a festival in Indra’s honour (ibid., 
2340-5 nnd 2361). He was nota Haihnaya, but a Paurava as the first 
of these passages shews, though no further allusion is made to his 
parentage. There is some divergence as to the period when he lived. 
As father of Satya-vati he would have been contemporary with Bhismn's. 
father Cántawu or grand-father Pratipa; yet tho Hari-vamga also 
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throws him five generations back by making her the fourth ancestress 
of Brahma-datta, king of Kümpilya, who was Pratipn's contemporary 


(xvii. 967-81; and xx. 1047); aud again places him midway between 


these two periods by the genenlogy which it gives of his descendants 
(xxxii. 1804-10) 

° The kingdom which Vasu founded was a powerful one. He annexed 
the neighbouring territories, chiefly to the east, and placed his five sons 
who were called the Vasava kings there. They established separate 
dynasties, of which only two however are clearly mentioned, vis., Vrhad- 
ratha ruled over Magadha, with Anga seemingly as an appanage, and Kuga 
(or Kugnmba) Mani-valhana reigned presumably in Kaucámba ( Adi-p., 
15111. 2362-5; and Hari-v., exvii. 6598). Which son succeeded him in 
Cadi is not gtated, nor where the two other sons reigned; but it is 
highly probable that Karüsa was the territory ruled by one of them, for 
its position midway between Cédi and Magadha would have necessitated 
its conquest before Magadha, and the strong friendship between the 
kings of the three countries (Sabba-p., xii. 571-5; aud xlvii. 1570) 
and the alliances by marriage (Hari-v., xxxv. 1927, add 1930-2) indi- 
cate a close connexion between these dynasties, I may note here that 
the king Vasu mentioned in Ramayana, Adi-k., xxxv. 1-9, appears to be 
quite a different monarch, and prior in time to Vasu Upari-cara. 

The next king of Cedi mentioned after Vasu was Dama-ghoga, 
who was probably fourth or fifth in descent from him. He married 
Krşna's aunt, and his son was Cicgu-pàla, the famous king of Cedi, whom 
Krsna slew (Hari-v., xxxv. 1927-31; xev. 5256; and exvii. 6599-6609). 
Cicu-pala was also called Su-nitha (Hari-v., cviii, 6029; exvii. 65094— 
6608). Cigu-pila’s son and successor was Dhysta-k8tu. ( Udyoga-p., elxx. 
5900) who joined the Pandavas in the great war and was killed there. 
He was succeeded in the throne by bis younger brother Carabha (Ac¢va- 
médh.-p., Ixxxiii. 2468-9), and with him the curtain falls on the stories 
oF those stirring old times 

I do not find any indications, as Cunningham alleges, that several 
different persons are mentioned as being kings of Cédi at the same time 
Allusions are made to other kings of Cédi besides those whom I have just 
noticed, but they refer to earlier monarchs who belonged to times prior 
to Vasu Upari-cara. For instance, the king of Dacgirna had two 
daughters, one of whom married Vira-bühu king of Cedi, and the 
other Bhima king of Vidarbha; and the latter's daughter was Dama- 
yanti who married king Nala (Vana-p,lxix. 2707-8). Vira-bühu ap- 
pears to be the same king who is called Su-báhu Satya-dargin (id., Ix v. 
2576). Nala's story however belongs to times long prior to the Panda- 
C this is plain from’ the way in which the story is told, his down- 

J. 1, 33 
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fall being n well-known example (see id., xiii. 601); nnd he is made 
a contemporary of Rtu-parga or Rta-parpa king of Ayodhya, who is 
placed about 34 generations above the Pandavas’ time in the genealogy 


in the Hari-vamga (xv. 814-30); and Damayanti's father Bhima is 


placed about 25 generations prior to that era in the same book (xxxvii. 
.1989-xxxvii). This allusion to Codi bears out the remarks made in 
the third previous paragraph that Cédi was a flonrishing land before 
Vasu's time, and that he must have entered it by conquest, I am not 
aware of any passage in the Maha-bharata which connects Mani-püra 
and king Citra-vahana father of Citrüggadà with Cedi or Chattisgarh ; 
rather, it is strongly suggested that Mani-püra was on the eastern sea- 
coast south of Kalinga (Adi-p., cexv. 7823-4). 


Nore —Since writing the above I have found some genealogical information 
regarding the Cedi kings in the Matsya Purina. Cédi is derived from an opony- 
mous king Cidi, grandson of Vidarbha, who it is said founded the kingdom of 
Vidarbha, and great grandson of Jyamagha who conquered and reigned over tho 
country along the Narmada and the Rkea Mts. (xliv. 26-38). These kings were 
deacended from Króstu, son of Yadu, while the Haihayas were the descendanta of 
Haibaya, grandson of Yada's son Sahasra-ji (xliii. 4-7; and xliv. 14). 

The 50th canto contains the genealogy of Vasu Upari-cara, He is said to bo 
fourth in descent from king Kuru, son of Sarhvarana, of the Paurava race (20-26), 
and is placed 14 reigns anterior to the Pandavas (20-23, and 34-50) and is made the 
ninth ancestor of their contemporary Jarisandhn (26-32). 

These statements indicate that the kingdom of Cédi was founded ns an offshoot 
from the sonth by the Yádavas of Vidarbha; and after it had lasted through some 
20 or 25 reigns, Vasu Upari-cara, the Paurava-kaurava, from tho north invaded and 
conquered the country and established his own dynasty in it. 
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Description of Lhasa Cathedral, translated from the Tibetan — By 
L. A. WADDELL, LL.D. 


(With Plate XXVI). 
[Read August 1995]. 


No detailed description of the great temple or cathedral of Lhasa, 

the jealously guarded St. Peter's of Lümadom, seems to be on record. 

The only extant accounts of it appear to be the rather brief notices in 

| Giorgi's Alphabetum Tibetanum,! in the Chinese histories, which have 

- been translated by Klaproth? and Rockhill,* in the Abbé Huc's narra- 

5 tive, and the few general references to it scattered through the reports 
| of the Indian Survey spies. 

The descriptive account now given, is found in the official guide-book 

to the cathedral, a booklet of forty-six pages printed at Lhasa and 

E entitled ‘The Crystal Mirrored Catalogue of the transformed Lha-ldan 

E (Lhasa.)’* This book is a recension of a much larger one in three 

[j sections, which respectively describe the three great temples of Lhasa, 

Sam-yas and Ra-mo-ch'e. 

f: As, however, its author is the crafty prelate, the Ist Dalai Lima 

i (A.D. 1615-1680) who took such liberties with Tibetan tradition, 5 

twisting it to suit his schemes and mixing with it so much of the lying 


z 1 p. 406 et seq.; Home, 1762. He gives a ground-plan of the chief building. 
1 2 Notice sur H'Lassa capitale du Tibet, in the Nouv. Annales des Voyages Le 
series t. XIV. p. 257-275. 
$ Tibet, a geographical, ethnological and historical sketch derived from Chinese 
sources. J.R.A.S, 1891, pp. 8, 70-76, 203 et seg. 
^ The title is given in bilingual form, in corrupt Sanskrit and modern Tibetan 
thus :— 


~ ay 2 a e 
Sua48suHgr Y SNFA अतोऽ 338 Hw 
Devaminirmasya vihira warnadyasbatokai shuklebhira darsha viharatiama. 
wav aera mero أ نمه‎ sa eH Ao rta NGAN || 
Lha-Idan sprul-paí gtaug-Ing-k*ni gi dkuar-ch'ag s'el-dkar mo-loy-bzage, 
5 Boe my Buddhism of Tibet, 39, &c. 
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gabble of the priests, this record therefore cannot be considered to bo 
true history in respect to the earlier periods, Thus his frequent state- 
ments that such and such an image ‘was made or existed in the time 
of King Sroy-tsan Gam-po (7th century A.D.)' must always be taken 
for what they are worth. As, however, the book is the official guide to 
the buildings and their contents, it may be considered fairly authentic 
and trustworthy in regard to the events which are alleged to have 
happened since say, about the 15th century A.D, 

It contains interesting accounts of the chief images, frescoes and 
other works of art! in this celebrated, though little known fane; which 
is deemed the centre of Tibet: to which all roads run, and from which 
all distances are calculated. Onr account also mentions the principal 
benefactors of the building, some of whom are of historie interest. And, 
while it shows what a thorough paced idolatry Lámaism really is, it also 
shows how remarkably catholic is the form of Lamaism represented in this 
metropolitan temple. For although it is in the hands of the Gelug-pa, 
the now dominant sect, which retains the temporal government in ita 
hands, and which openly despises and almost persecutes the other less 
fortunate sects; still this temple contains the images nnd deities of 
every one of the many sects of Lámaism, and it gives a very prominent a 
place to images of Padma-sambhava, who I believe, was the founder of 
Lamaism,® but whom the Gelug-pas now endeavour to ignore altogether. 
Such unorthodox images appear to have been already in possession of 
the temple upon the accession of the Gelug-pas to supreme power in the 
17th century ; but the latter seem to have endeavoured to swamp them 
as far as possible, by numerous later additions, restricted to saints and 
canonized monks of their own particular sect. 

Though the present account describes the condition of the temple 
shortly after the building had passed into the hands of the Gelug-pas, | 
it is still fairly well descriptive of its present-day state, as almost all 


the images retain their original positions, and the additions have been H 
almost exclusively those of Gelug-pa saints and the special tutelaries of = 
that sect. Snch additions I intend to indicate briefly in a supple- .- 
mentary article, hereafter. - 


The general appearance of the cathedral of Lhasa has been des- ak 
cribed by me elsewhere? from the existing literature on the subject, 


1 There is also (says the Chinese acconnt translated by Rockhill loc. eit, p. 283) "d 
“ collection of antique arma, two-edged swords five or six ch'ih long, fowling E 
pieces from eight or nine ch'ih to a chang long resembling the chin-tzii cannon of E 

8 Buddh. of Tibet, pp. 24-33, 378-382, 619, 631, &०. E 








| 5 Buddh. of Tibet, pp. 800 et acq. : 4 
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with the exception of Mr. Rockhill’s notes! which I am sorry to say had 
escaped my notice. The attached illustration from a native drawing 
gives some idea of its appearance. The chapels and other buildings? 
which compose the temple do not appear to form a pile of grand 
architectural proportions, but rather a cluster of squat buildings, 
resplendent in green and gold with glittering gilded roofs. They cover 
a very large area of ground, about a quarter of a square mile it is 
said, and the surrounding circular road is at all times daily circamambu- 
lated by hundreda of pilgrims and residents, many of whom do this 
devotional duty in penitential fashion, by measuring their lengths on 
the ground, as shown in the attached picture, 

The frescoes and images seem to be more of mythological than 
artistic interest, and the decorations appear to be almost barbaric in their 
splendour, with their wealth of gold and precious stones and rich silk 
embroidery and brocades, the votive offerings which have been lavished 
on this central shrine by pious kings and other devotees for over twelve 
centuries. 

The most intrinsically precious images, those made of solid gold, of 
which there are many hundreds, and those containing the most precious 
stones, are safeguarded in a strong chapel the doors and windows of 
which are protected by heavy iron gratings ('Chag-ta'*) through 
which the ordinary pilgrims and visitors can only peer, except on a 
certain annual festival, when the building is thrown open to the 
public. 

The name Lha-sa® or ‘the place of the gods," is the vulgar name 
for the temple, and is properly restricted to denote the temple itself, 
and not the city so-called. The original book-name of the temple seems 
to have been Ra-sa,7 or ‘the enclosed or fenced spot, which name is 


L ioc. cit., containing important precise information, culled by Mr. Rockhill, from 
trustworthy Chinese sources. 

$ It may be compared with that illustration from Chinese sources given by 
Mr. Rockhill, in his article referred to (p. 70). Several Lamas and others to whom 
I have shown both illustrations state that my picture gives the better representation 
of the building 

5 Part of it is also used as n state-treasury, Mr. Rockhill writing from 
Chinese sources of information says, ‘the annual revenue in money amounting to 
probably 127,000 ounces of silvor, all the produce and monies received as taxes aro 
stored away in the treasury in the Jo-k'ang (the Lhasa Cathedral) and are under 
the care of threo Sha-dao-pa (*.e, Treasurers). foc cit, p. 8. 

4 Tho Chinese account translated by Rockhill (loc, cif., p. 263), says "around 
eis central court-yard there have been erected brick pavilions sevoral stories high 
nud pillared halla, the tiled roofs of which are ornamented with gold.” 
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still preserved in the official designation of the cathedral :1 but 
the ordinary book-name is ‘ Lha-ldan,’* or ‘the godly possession ; * 
and this is the name by which it is referred to throughout this 
booklet, 

This book begins with an invocation in corrupt Sanskrit, in Kutila 
characters, followed by a Tibetan translation, both of which I have 
omitted. The text is written in very difficult Tibetan verse, of which 
each set of cight stanzas is followed by a paraphrase in ordinary prose. 
It is this latter version which is here translated, 

In transliterating Tibetan words into Roman characters, I havo 
followed Jeschke’s modification of Csoma's method as closely as the nsa 
of ordinary diacritical marks permits. The silent consonants are placed 
in italics as in Csoma’s plan. And the names of deities and other 
personages and things which I have translated into their more familiar 
Sanskrit equivalents, have been printed in italics. 

“The great loving son of Cuddhodana® (i.e, Prince Cakya Simha) 
the commiserating Lord, in order to lead all the countless living beings, 
without distinction, to the glorions path of happiness, has founded 
the precious Doctrine for the benefit of the gods and the whole host of 
living beings. The high ranked + Maitreya, the religious protector 
who causes the doctrine to prosper freely, desiring to place it in charge 
of a king, devised plans for introducing the Teacher's Doctrine into the 
kingdom of snowy Bod (Tibet ). 

"(Thas) the sublime triad of Lords, subdued the rude people 
of this barren country (of Tibet), and turned their attention to the 
Jina’s religion, so as to cause it to prosper abundantly. During the 
reigns of the kings between the noble of gNa-K'r'i-btsnn-po down to 
Lha-t'o-t'o-ri, namely gNam-gyi-k'ri-bdun, sTod-kyi-sten-giiis, Bar-du- 
legs-drugs and ‘Og-gi-btsan-gsum, there was scarcely any religious 
administration of justice at all. Lha-t'o-t'o-ri-giian-btsan founded the 
beginnings of religion, aud after five generations the great religious 


1 NOS "| Ra-ea 'p'rul-anay. 8 217335 | 

5 AN MAG YN | Zasgtsan-sras, 

* VBA | Sa-ch’en-po. This term is also used to denote a high stage, the 
eighth, of the 10 grades of Bodhisata (Daga-bhámi) Jagscuxk's Tibetan Dict, p. 569. 

* QAN is Eas d | "P'agepa rigs-jsum mgon-po. These 
aro the three metaphysical Bodhisats who are adopted as tho defensores fidei of 
Làmaism, namely, Mafijagri, Vajrapāņi and Avaldkita. - 
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king, the incarnation of Padmapüni! Sroy-btsan-sgam-po, obtained 


the lotus-throne.- 

“ His (Sron-btean-sgam-po's) fame as an ardent devotee of Baddha 
spread far and wide throughout the world. On this account the great 
kings of China, India and Persia and also * Ge-sar' (=? the Knisar 
or Ozar)? paid him humble reverence and tribute. He sent to India his 
pious minister mT'on-mi-sam-bho-ta, who there studied the Sanskrit 
language and framed the necessary thirty-four ‘Tibetan’ characters 
upon the model of the Indian ones. The laws were based upon ‘ the 
ten precepts’ and they were rigorously enforced on all the subjecta, 
high and low, like a heavy golden yoke hung upon the neck. The 
monk Vikrama-sambhava-mati (P)* was sent (to India) to invite the 
two kinds of self-sprung® tutelary-gods. 

" By means of magical insight * and the mystical powers of esoteric 
and exoteric mantras, and the wise acts of his minister mGar, he (the king 
Sroy-bisan-gam-po) humbled the proud kings of China and Nepal (and 
forced them to. give him their daughters in marriage). His two 
consorts, who were incarnations of Tara and Bhrkuti brought as their 
respective dowries, the image of the omniscient one of the Ikscüku? 
and other’ wonderful images which imparted great blessings, also rich 
presents of wealth which exceeded the whole treasury of the lord of 
the Nagas. 

“During that period the mighty kingdom of Tibet overflowed 
with religion and riches like a river in summer flood. Within its 
glacial walls, the following hills (surrounding Lhasa) appear like the 
eight spokes of the henvenly-wheel* and the eight petals of an earthly 


1 He is here given tho titlo of < O° A E ga garos"qà iq” 
— ع‎ 
EIIUUSAAENCACSRUQO GY | 'P'yag-na pad-mai ye-s'er-kyi sgya-'gral "dra 
pai ral-gar mk'an-ch'os ga-kyor) rgynl-po. 
B Jambudvipa, 


8 This isn somewhat mythical king of northern Asia, but probably is founded 
on the great white Czar, 


S f Ss'oge enr dor aay | He seems to be a mythical person. 

« ANN NEN 38: एथुण | 

6 Details of this legend are to be found in the Mani-bkah-"bom and in thé 
Royal Chronicle.—rGyal-rab sel-bai me-Iog. 

T Blase | Bü-ram s'ig-pa, literally ‘of the sugar-cane,’ the title of tho 
founder of the Solar race, to which tho Gikya tribe belongs. cf. Jeschke’s Dict., p. 369, 
१ mAs QUI Q SASS | Nam 'korlo rtsib brgyad. 
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lotus-flower.! The hill Byay-fiay-bran-pal-po with the (divine) umbrel- 
la on its head, the hill Mal-groz with the (lucky) fish in its eye, tho 
hill Bol-mar-dog-/te or the Hag rock, the mDor-mk'ar-gyi-brag with 
the (lucky) lotus in its tongue, the Nan-bran-'p'an-dkar (hill) with the 
(lucky) conch-shell in its breast, the pass of La-grib-kyi-'k'yags-pa- 
dkar-ch'uy also called rDsoy-btsan hill with the (lucky) vase in its 
neck, the hill Yug-ma with the (lucky) diagram ‘Sri-beu,’? in its 
breast, in the north-east the hill rMog-lco'g-brag formerly called 'K'ol- 
mar-gdugs with the (lucky) banner in its trunk, and the hill sTod-lun- 
brar-p'u with the (lucky) wheel at its foot. 

“Tn the centre of this wondrous land, and encircled in this way by 
‘the eight glorious signs,'5 lies the palace of the king of the Cakyas— 
(Lhasa), the vihara* of Ra-sa-'p'rul-snay 5— which was founded solely 
for the happiness and the guidance of all the animal beings, and for 
enlightening their gloomy path, even as the light of the sun and moon 
dissipates the foggy mist. 

“In order to found the school or wvihdra on a lucky site, the 
Nepalese queen (of King Sroy-btsan) sent a maid to his Chinese queen 
(who was skilled in astrology) requesting her to ascertain by careful 
computation, a lucky site for the erection of the school. The Chinese 
queen gave the necessary information, calenlated according to the 
Chinese reckoning of * the 80-Spor-t’an '—* ; but the maid seems to have 


forgotten the proper reply. So attempts were made to fill up the lake , 
(of Ra-sa or ‘ O-t’an,” the site of the present cathedral of Lhasa), but 


they proved unsuccessful (owing to the machinations of devils). The 
envious Chinese queen, without permission of the king, laid the 
foundation (of a temple or school) at La-gdor-neu-t'ag which however 
the spirits? destroyed utterly during the night. 

* Then the king, with his wife BArkuti, went to the further side of 
the lake O-t’an,* and he threw up skywards a ring which descended 


1 wa एप्प ass | Sa pad-ma 'dab-brgyad. 
3 &tjorzjj3 | the so-called ‘Buddha's intestines,’ see my Buddhism of Tibet, 


pp. 393 and 394. r 
8 Skt. Asfamaggala. See my Buddh. of Tibet, pp. 302 et seq, 


4 rimus ma | gTsug-lag Kay; a school or academy, alzo a Vihára, conf, 
RR EE Dict., p. 433. 

b ل لك د‎ “| Rasa p'rul-sna9. 

6 "f rac RÊX, 41 sPor-t'a1) brgyad-c'u. 

7 ayaa | Mi-ma-yin ='not men, (Skt, Amanusha Y, 
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exactly in the middle of the lake, whence a caitya of many colors sprung 
up. This (miracle) was witnessed by the chief ministers. By the 
solemn prayers of the king, combined with the stones thrown into the 
lake by the energetic ministers and people, a firm slender stone caitya 
was formed, which was supported on pillars, and the lake was filled 
up successfully without further difficulty. [And on this lacustrine site 
the temple of Lhüsa was built].! 

" But for want of the precautions pointed out by the Chinese queen, 
the demons destroyed the building. So that when the king heard of the 
astrological account of the Chinese princess by which the building could 
be preserved he was overjoyed, and he then with the nid of his two 
queen-consorts built a nine-storeyed house of solid masonry at sKyid-s'ad- 
iiag-bran-p'a'-boz;? and they remained there for a week coercing "the 
three Lords,'* who appeared unto them in a vision and blessed them. 

“Then he (king Sroy-btsan-gam-po), erected four schools * at each 
of (the sites of) mT'ah-'dul, Yay-'dul, and Ru-gnon, after making a careful 
survey of all the unlucky features of those lands, He also founded the 
school of (Lhasa) Ra-sa-p'rul-snay, by the help of his incarnations and his 
Tibetan subjects. Then followed the erection of the school of Ra-mo-ch’e. 

“(In the temple of Lhasa or ‘ Rasa’) there isa side painting of 
the five Jinas® consecrated by the rice® of the king (Srog-btsan) him- 
self, as a symbol of the (mystic) Body ? ; and the six-syllabled prayer (i.e., 


1 A popular tradition is still curront that there is a lake under the templo 
of Lhàsa, and that an opening underneath the great image of the Lord (Jo-wo) in 
the central shrine, communicates with this lake. Tho story is probably related to 
the indigenous Naga or dragon-worship of the country. Mr. Rockhill (loc. eit, p. 70) 
notes a legend to the effect that this lake was confined to its present bed by Padma- 
sarhbhnva after which only did it become possible to build over it — though this 
would place tho erection of the temple over a hundred years after Srorn-5tsan 
sgum-po's reign. ‘Every year, says, Mr. Rockhill ‘in tho second month precious 
offerings are thrown down the hole in the Jo-k'ang out of which comes a great 
noise of wind. If this were not done, the waters or rather the Lu-jyal-po ( Négardfa) 
wonld cause the waters to rise up and engulph the city.' On this legend conf. 
Huco's Souvenirs d'un voyage, II, p. 193. | 

$ The building to which this legend attaches still exists close to the north of 
= on the northern outskirts of Lhasa. 

5 Rigs-gsam mgon-po. See before. 

* gTsug-lag k'ar. 

b Sym ign يت‎ | rGyal-wa rigs Ina; the five Celestial Buddhas or * tho 
Dhyini Buddhas of the Nepalese'— Sos my Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 336, 346, &o. 

6 Sacred objects are consecrated by throwing rice at them during a celebration, 

7 HN sKu literally ‘the body.’ This together with the next two categories 


namely gSuy (speech) and T'ags (mind) denote the three mystic elementa of the 
Vajrayana creed, Cf, my Buddh, of Tibet, p. 147. 
J. 1. 34 
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Om-ma-nt-pad-me-htim) of “the Great Pitying One" ( Avalokita), as a 
symbol of (mystic) Speech; and as a symbol of the Mind, a caitya 
made by Si-skya Pandita, enshrining small images of the king. 

“ (The following images wero) made by the yogi gZ'is-ka, name- 
ly the great translator Rin-ch'eu-bzay-po, rGyal-mts’an-dpal-bzay ! of 
sBah-ra-dPal-p'ag-mo-gru-pa-rdo-rje-rgyal-po,* Sex-ge-rgyal-mts'an® of 
mNah-ris, Sans-rgyas-dpal-bzan of Gyab-p'ug, the reverend Mi-la-ras- 
pa, 'Gro-wai-mgon-po of the Z'ay family of gYu-brag, and Z'ig-pa- 
bdud-rtsi now called Mahakala, 

“ Above these images is the Muni * (Cákya), aud a little below is 
mDol-ch'un-d Kor-dpon. 

“ Over the door of the northern gaudhaküfa (chapel) are images of 
the omniscient (Grand-Lama) bSod.nams-rgya-mts'o and ‘the three 
(divine) Lords' made by the chief bkRa-s'is-rab-brtan of sKyod-s'od. 

“The image of the eleven-headed ‘Great Pitying One’ (Mahd@karuna)® 
was thus obtained; In order to avert impediments to the building of 
the school, prayers were offered to the tutelary, and in reply a voice 
was heard saying that if an image of Mahdkaruna were made about the 
size of the king’s own body all desires would be fully realized. So the 
king procured a branch of the bodhi-tree, the fragrant birana-grass of 
the island, sand of the river ' Nairanja,'7 pieces of sandal-wood called the 
‘dragon's heart,'5 and gos'irs'a aud earth from the eight holy places. 9 
These ingredients being mixed with many other holy substances, and 
washed with the milk of a red cow and a white she-goat were placed 
beneath his pillow while he prayed to Buddha and his disciples of the 
ten directions. Then he saw that innumerable gods, wild and fierce 
entered iuto the heap and disappeared. And next morning he found that 
the materials had become changed into an image of ‘the eleven-headed 
Great Pitying One." 

“ Then he addressed the artist saying, “ It is indeed marvellous that 
this image has been made so suddenly, but I had wished to put into it 
relics of ‘the seven Buddhas’ and the self-sprung sandal-wood image 
which was brought from India," The artist replied, “ This image has 


1 A Lima of the Kar-gyn-pa sect. # Also a Laima of the Kar-gyu-pa sect. 
5 A Lama of the Ka-dam-pa sect. 
* ATH T'ub-pa. 6 Sq" | jTsag-k'ag. 


€ gah’ | Tugs-rje ch’en-po, 7 Tho ‘Lilijan’ at Budh-Gaya. 
‘ey Gq" | sBrul-siin. 


9 Apparently the sites of the eight great atupas which were built over 
Buddha's relics, 
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not been made by me. Té is self-sprung." And no sooner bad this con- 
versation ceased than the under-vest of the image was seen tu be folded 
up tothe thigh and rays of light darted ont from the soles of the 
feet and attracted the (sandal-) image and the relics which were thus 
taken up and disappeared by absorption into its breast. 

" Afterwards, when the gods and rakshasee gathered at the foot of tho 
poison-tree at the western * Moon-grove'! and intrigued to injure the 
devotees of the (new) religion, the (image of) Mahdkaruna smiled, and 
two rays of light darted out from his mouth. One of these became the 
fierce fiend 6Dud-rtsi-’kyil-pa who seized the abode of the wicked 
demons and sanctified it by surrounding it with vajra-thunderbolts 
and the other became (the fiend) Hayagriva® who drove the gods and 
rakshasas to the other side of the ocean. Then the self-sprung image 
of the Arya (Mahakaruma) and the images of the king and his two 
consorts disappeared by absorption into that of Hayagriva, hence the 
image is called * the self-sprung pentad.’* 

" The retinue of this image, which were made during the lifetime of 
the king (Sroy-btsan) are, on the right, Lokepvara,® Bhrkuti, Sarasvati,® 
nnd &Dud-rtsi-’kyil-pa; and on the left, Khasarpayi, Tard, Marici,! 
and Hayagriva. Amongst these 'bDnd-rtsi-'kyil-pa and Hayagrica are 
very important and impart great blessing, as they routed the evil spirita 
who impeded the building of the vihüra. The siddhi dNos-grub and 
the ruler Nar-üni-ma-'od-zer took out Mahkdkaruna's prayer-wheel,* from 
beneath the right leg of Hayagriva, which latter on that account has 
become slightly bent. On the right of Hayagriva is Mafjughósa, and 
on the left Vajrapümi made by Ch'al-pa-k'ri-7pon. But the (foregoing) 
set of nine images, came to this northern Gandhaküfa (chapel) from 
(the Indian) Potala of their own accord. 


1 3:2 زو‎ | =La-ba te'al. 8 5°34 | rTa-mgrin. 
8 This reference to the ocean is interesting in connection with the Brahmanical 


myth of Hayagriva, which makes Hayagriva a demon of the ocean. Cf. Dowson's 
Hindu Mythology, p. 36. 


* 1595:31:93 | Ray-byon lga-ldan. 
689 55)" Ex qc’ gn | Jig-rten dbAn-p'yug. A form of Avalékita as an carth- 


ly prince, Most of the images of deities, demons and saints referred to in this 
account aro described in some detail in my Buddhism of Tibet. 


6 SSCA सुगम | dbyAns o'an-ma, 
? QRAL ZIN | 'Od-zer c'an-ma. 
vo“ 
9 BN'NX | Ch’os-skor; it also means ‘ preaching.’ 
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“As we emerge (from the chapel) these images are placed in the 
onter court-yard of tho gandhaküfa, namely the revelation-finder ! King 
T'ap-«top,* made by himself, the holy Buddha, the siddhi Birwapa,® 
and the great Kagmiri Pandit Cükyncri 

" Above the door of the building sit tho Buddbas of the three 
periods. 

“The translator Zans-mk'ar,* who transmitted the holy religion to 
this snowy land by translating the Sanskrit books into the Tibetan 
language, made an image of the reverend lord Maitréyna,* from the 
earth which had been wetted by the stream where the King (Sron 
bstan) and his two consorts used to bathe, aud he named it ‘the bathed z 
or baptised Maitreya.’ »- 

"In the lap of Maitréya are the sandal-wood image of Mafijucri 
offered by the mGo-yod temple and the white Amitdyus, the tutelary 
image of the Swurarnadeipa? monk who was the teacher of Atiga, also 
Vajrapéni, the four-armed Avalókita, the Jina Tson-k'a-pa, the funeral urn? 
of Legs-pai-s’es-rab (the Lama of) dKon-güer-dpon who is the author 
of the Chronicle of the Kings,!? (and of) Arya Tara, (? and of) the clakas 
written for the remission of the sins of the butcher rMa-ru-rise, the 


4 


funeral urn of //Tson-'grus-sitir-po of mNah-ri, and the votive stone-lamp- 5 

bowl called ‘the glorious shining fire’ which belonged to the Jina T. 

T'son- K'a-pa. | 

“There also are the bathing slab of piled-up lotuses,!! on which the . 

king (Sroy-btsan) and his two wives bathed, the image of the great 3 

doctor, the omniscient Çanta-rakşita, and Padma-sambbava who knows ^ 

j the (events of the) three times (the present, past and future). "These * 


1 5573 | gTer-ston. Conf. my Buddh. of Tibet 
8 BEC WC | This is a Nig-ma Lima who is famous as having built several of 


tho still extant iron suspension-bridges across the the Tsan-po and other rivers in 
Tibet. 
8 An Indian monk before the 11th century, A.D. * CN BI | 


$ 5535:9354 34513 rJobuun byam-mgon. ER 
७ gs ८१" ANNES | P Yam-pa k'rus-mdsad., "A: 
7 From the Burmese monastery of ' Thaton' (or Chersonesus) near Maulmnin. 3 


1 NAH ais E^ 44 N | mNam-med jo-wo ch'en-po 

(9 85 5°54 | pDuy-rton, | 
1 कण LQ’ HVA HQ C Qe | rGyal-rabs gaal-bai me-log. r 
n (aA E "HENNY | K'rasrdo padma epune-pa, This slab, T am told, is P 





circular in shape and about five foot in diameter. - j 
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last three (images) were made by the revelation-finder Padma-glin-pa, 
and the Jina Bhaigajyardja! made by Ne-ch'ay-di-pa 

" Within the iron grating (IC'agas-K'ra)* are the following images (all 
of solid gold, it is said), namely :—'The precious image of the great reli- 
gious king Tsoy-K'a-pa whois the Lord of the Jinas of the three periods. 
On the left of this image sits the lord Kun-dgah-bkra-s'is, Ti-«’ri Mahiyans 
(n present) of the Chinese emperor Ta-min-gan, Bu-ston-rin-po-ch'e 
made by  La-ch'en-bynr.-ch'ub-brtse-mo, rGyal-sras-t'og-med-pn, the 
noble holy Lima bSod-namse-rgyal-mts'an who is the most venerable 
of ull the descendents of Sa-skyn, Mn-sras-pa rdo-rje-rgyal-mts'an, and 
rJe-druy ® Kay-byup-rdo-rje of the Kar-ma sect. 

“ Also the following images :—The God * Buddha Amitáyus," who is 
tne chief deity in the temple, Aralokita with his retinue (namely) 
Ksitigarbha,®  Sarvanirvárana wigkambini,  Akügagarbha,? Samanta- 
bhadra,? Manjughosa, Vajrapüni, and Maitréya. These existed from 
the time of the king (Sroy-btsan). 

'" As we emerge from the temple, there are in the court-yard images 
of the god, the angry 19 rMe-wa-brtsegs-pa. This fierce deity 15 specially 
honoured on account of his having miraculously routed the Chinese army 
of a million strong who came to invade Tibet and take vengeance on the 
minister mGar, upon the king's death. Then came the following images 
in order:—The religious king and his two wives in Chinese fashion 
made by Ts'al-pa K'ri-dpon, and Buddha Améghasiddhi-[(7) dargana] ; U 


1 wa ya’ Savy | «Man-pai rgyal-po = the medicine king, Seo my Buddh. 
of Tibet, p. 353. 

2 See reference in the introduction. 

5 E'A G’) rJe-druyn is a title meaning literally ‘near to the noble one (5.e., 
Buddha). It is restricted to those Lamas who are deemed to be re-incarnations 


` ef Bodhisats or aninta. It is not to be confused with ''T'se-drug' which is a title 


of the immediate servants of the Dalai Lamas. The word ‘ Tso, literally head here 
stands for tho Dalai Lāma and ‘drun’ = near. The corresponding personal 
servants of the temporal ruler of Lhasa, the Tibetan king, are called Z'al-drux. 


+ ^| Iha. All the Buddhas and the chief Bodhisats aro called * gods," but not 
pe most of the demoniacal protectors (Ch'os-skyon). 

U NEN SN NAaGIPHAOQ'UUN]| 3 Say-rgyar manba mt'ah-yas See my 
Buddh. of Tibet, p. 350. 

6 


iine theso 4 gno Buddh. of Tibet, p. 358. 

^ 

10 [3 zi | Soo Buddh, of Tibet, p. 834. 

H HAGA RAS | comp. Buddh. of Tibet, p. 349, &c. 
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and on the altar! of the Lord is the noble Znn-Yarjs,* a Chinese name 
(P who made) the four great kings (of the quarters) and two pillars, 
nnd on the door are the Yak-horns with which the reverend Mila — 
pa) worked miracles on the plains of Pal-moi-dpal-t'ay. 

“There is an image of the omniscient son of Cuddhodana (t.¢., of 
Prince Siddhartha, and it is now considered to be the greatest image not 
only in this temple, to which it gives its common name, namely ** Jo- 
wo K'an" or “the temple of The Lord,” but it receives more homage 
than any other image in Tibet). It is (a representation of the Prince) 
twelve years of age* and was made by the (divine) artist Vicvakarma, 
from the ten kinds of gems gathered by Indra, the king of the gods. 
This (image) has done a great deal of good to both gods and the nnimal 
beings, and especially to those of *Odi-yàna (Udyana), known in 
Tibetan as 'P'ur-gro, which (word) has now its corners broken into 
*U-rgyan.' When this (image) was in the middle country of Magadha* 
it was invited to China and carried there in a ship from India by the 
lucky power of the Chinese king. Afterwards when Sron-bfsan-sram- 
po sent his wise minister mGar to China to invite the Chinese princess 
! Kong-cho;' and the Chinese were unwilling to give her to the Tibetans, 
mGar after much difficulty at last obtained her, while she, also unwilling 
to go, was only persuaded by mGar singing the praises of the king of 
Tibet, [here omitted]: but she besought her father saying: “ O father! 
pray give me your tutelary god, Qakya Muni." Her father gave it to 
her, and it was brought to Tibet. It was keptin Rà-mo-ch'e (temple), till 
the reign of King Mayi-sroy-may-bisan, when there was a war between 


1 ncm | sPan-ichog. 

5 SUT as UGN | This is the Chinese title of a Tibetan who mado tho 
images named above; this is not intended for Hiuen Tsiang the famous Chinese 
pilgrim and geographer, whose image appears to have been added subsequently to 
the dato of the record here translated.  Hiuen Tsiang, as noted by Rockhill (loc. 
cit, p. 282), is known to the Tibetans as T’an-Tsey Lima ( 4G’ 2qq"s ) | 
or “The Lima Tso of the T'ang period. And his image is now in the Lhasa 
Cathedral" “On the front of the wall of the verandah (? of the Jowo-k'an) is 


inted the master Yüan-chuang (= Hiuen Tsiang) of the T'ang period and three of 
his disciples searching from the sacred books." — Rockhil's translations from the 
Chinese, loc, cit, p. 263, Cf. also KorrezN, (Die Lamaische Hier., p. 337 following 


KrLAPROTH). i 
8 The image is called Jo-wo Rin-po-ch'e or ‘The precious Lord.’ 


è Itis said to be about four and a half feet high — that is to say the natural 
size, for a boy of his alleged ago. 

6 REN'OBI'SUAS | dbUs'gyur ma-ga-dha, But the Chineso history 
(Rockhill, loc, cit., p. 263), saya “ it is said that it was cast by a Chinese from Tso- 
lang." 
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the Chinese and Tibetans during which it was removed(for greater safety ) 
into the Lho-sgom-log-c'an (temple) and the door (of ita shrine) was 
plastered with clay and (the name) Mafiju-gri written on it (in order to 
mislead the Chinese). "Then after two generations, the Chinese princess 
who was brought as the spouse of 'Jar-ts'a-Iha-dbon went to Ra-mo-ch'e, 
but having missed seeing (the image of) Cákya Muni there, she fetched it 
from Lho-sgo-me-lor-c'an, and placed it in the middle of the gandhakufa 
= chapel, 

“On the loft of this image is Maitreya and on the right Mafijughisa 
made of bell-metal. Behind it is Buddha Dipagkara, and the god 'Od- 
zer-'p'o-ba, now called Mi-'gro-gsug-byon. Behind these is the image of 

z Muni Gays-che'n-'tso-rgyal? made by the translator Zans-dkar. On the 
right of this are twelve Sattvas, and on the left are twelve female 
Sattvás. There also are the angry fiend Kan-kin, Maitreya, and Mafju- 
ghósa made by gLin-p'yag-drug-dbon-po, the Jina Tson-k’a-pa, the 
funeral urn of sKor-dpon Bodhisattva, the big stone ‘Amo-lan-k’a’® taken 
by the Jina Tsor-k'a-pa from the bank of a river, also the bells which 
Mo-hu-gal (Maudgalyáyana) caused his mother to ring and to repeat 
the Mani (formula) at Dril-gdan.* 

“In the outer courtyard of the gandhaküfa (chapel) are the fol- 
lowing images: Munindra,® the great divine lord Dipankara Cri-jiana,® 
the religious king 'Brom-ston, the translator Nag-ts’o, Arya Tûra, 
who is also called ‘the scarf-taking Tard,’ on account of her having asked 
the 'P'ags-pa Riu-po-ch'e? for the votive scarf which he was carrying, 
and the image of the Bodhisattva sKor-dpon. 

“Within the gandhaküfa (chapel) is the image of the reverend 
master Mi-p'an-mgon-po, of red bell-metal made by the religious king 
Kri-kri who was the dispenser of gifts to the Indian Ts'e-lo-fii-k'ri-pa. 
The retinue of this image comprises Tard as ‘the defender from the 
eight Fears,’ and Avaldkita sems-fiid-yal-gso which existed during the 
time of the religious king (Sron-btsan). 


^ 1 dI Li. 
8 ''The Victorious Ocean of Snow.’ 
8 Itis believed by Lamas to be a jewel; probably it is tho Amalaka (fruit. 
shaped) pinnacle of a temple. 
á STAG | Dril-ba = Skt. Utpadana or Utsadanam. This incident pro. 
bably refers to Maudgalyáyana's miraculous descent tothe Préta purgatory to relievo 
bis mother. Conf. Buddh of Tibet, p. 98. 
5 gu uH | T'ub-pai dbag-po. 
6 Tho religious namo of the Indian monk Atiga. 
7 Sa-skya Grand Lima, 
i 8 Seo my art. on Tho Indian Buddhist Cult of Avalókita and Tora, J.R.A.S., 
! 1593, p. 59. 
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“At the sides of the door are the images of Brahmi and Sakral 
which were votive offerings at the founding of the vihdra of 'Od-'ch'an- 
rdo-dpe-med-bkra-s'is-dge-'p'el by the governor? K'ri-ral, who was an 
incarnation of Vajrapani. 

“In the outer courtyard are also, the Jina Amitfyus, Dol-so-pa of 
Jo-nar,5 the four-armed Avalokita, Padma-sambhava who knows the 
three periods, and the religious king K'ri-sron-/de-bisan, 

“The side figures* Buddha Dhaisajyardya, the god 'Od-zer-'p'ros- 
pa, û row of the Buddhas of the three times,® the great pandit Bo- 
don-P'yogs-las-rnam-rgynl, sTag-luy-yag-dbay-grags-pa, the king (Sron- 
btsan) with his two wives made by T’sal-pa k'ri-dpon, the princess ° 
Mon-bzah-k'ri, prince Gur-ri-gug-btsan, the ministers T'on-mi, mGar 
and sNa-ch'en-po. | 

“ Within the gandhakifa (chapel) are the following images: tho 
four brothers Maitreya? made by the disciple? K'a-ch'e Utpal from 
the silver extracted from the heart of (the god) Jambhala of tho 
temple of rMe-ru,? (which image had been made) by Pandita Ts'ub- 
k'rims in the time of king gLan-dar, the tutelary representation of Mañ- 
jnghósa of king Ampuvarman, K'asar-pàni made by kLu-mes and 
invited from the Grub-m»al temple, grain consecrated" by the eleven 
faced (Avalokita, who lived in India during the time of) Kagyapa 
Buddha, Vajra Sattva, sTorn-ch'en-rab-'byams, So-sor-'bray-ma, Yama 
mt'ar-byed, Padma-mt'ar-byed, bGegs-mt'ar-byed, the seven yellow and 
black (forms of) Jambhala!? which existed during the time of the 
religious queen Ra-ma-rgya-mo, and consecrated food of Lha-rje-dge- 
ba-‘bum. 


1 B54 | rGya-byin. 8 كو نوعبج‎ | mNah-hdag. 
8 This is the monastery of Taranitha’s sub-scct of the Sa-skya sect, See my 
Buddh. of Tibet, p. 70. 


4 QEINOXN | tDabs-ris. 
6 SN 251514 | Dusgsum. 

6 yar | iC’am. 

7 B3U t3 AA | bYam-pa moh'ed bz'i. 

q'maw | No-gnas. 

9 A temple on the outskirts of Lhasa town to the N.-W. of the cathedral. 

10 Gg Xx ag | or ‘Glittering Armour,’ namo of the father of Sroy-btaan- 
sgam-po's Nepalese wife. He reigued about 635-650 A.D. See my Buddh, of Tibet 
p. 20-n. | 5 

il Seo my Buddh. of Tibet, p. 368, 

O09 g5raN | Phyag-nae-ma. مه اه‎ Mel Raa SC 
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“In the onter courtyard of the gandhakita (chapel) are in order :— 
the catty of superposed lotuses containing the image of * The sublime 
Gem’ (The Sa-skya Grand Lûma),' the great Siddhi Bi-ru-a-pa, the 
great Sa(-skya pandit) Kun-dgah-siix-po, the reverend bSod-nam-rtse- 
mo (N,B., this and all the following Lamas in this paragraph are of the 
Sa-skya sects), and the reverend Grags-pa-rgynl-mis'an, in front of 
which as side figures are Maijughüsz, the reverend Sa-skya pandita, 
'Gro-mgon-ch'os-rgyal-'pags-pa,  Maüjughasa — Amüghasiddhadvaja, the 
holy Lama bSod-nam-rgynl-m'san, and the snecessors of the worship- 
ful Sa-skya. "Then as side figures are pictures’ of ‘the red palace ' (the 
Grand Dalai Lama’s residence), and * the iron hill '* resembling the city 
of *the ten-headed Ruksha of Lar-ka (Ravana), also a picture of a Tibe- 
tan festival. 

“On the north and sonth of the Dragon-temple* are, Buddha Bhaga- 
van the king of the Nagas, Nanda, Upanda, Yakkha Naga Kuvéra, the 
Gandharva (-king) Zur-p'ud-/ja-pa, Mahikala and the ten-headed king 
of the Riksas of Laka, To the north and south of the inner and 
outer sandal-wood doors are (the friends) Tra-ka-s’ad and P'yag-ro made 
by Ge-re-bha-pa, sitting on the north is Drel-gz'on, and on the south ix 
Hayagriva. The incarnate S'ükyn-'od extracted several sutras from 
beneath the silk robe of the Naga Kuvéra.® 

"In the middle gandhaküfa (chapel) of the middle storey? in the 
west is the consecrated food thrown by the king (Srorn-btsan) to the 
seven Buddhas, also (images of) the king and his two wives made by 
Lima Dur-kar-'brug-grags, prince Guy-ri-guy-btsan and the Jina Tsor- 
k'a-pa and his two disciples.’ 

On all the doors of the court-yards are images of Buddhas and 
Bódhisattvas, and innumerable mandalas containing relics. There 
especially are the gods Marici (P), the white Tara in the north and 
Hayagriva in the west, 


1 866 my Buddh. of Tibet, pp. 38 and 241. 1 505545 | gDay-brgyad. 
C. “बन 
5 TINY | bKod-pa. 
M^ $^ 
^ "EN'LUL | iC'ags-pó ri. 
b ges! kLu-k'nn. 
6 437° EQN | S'am-t'abr. 
7 
8 


The Gandhakáfa ia in three tiers. 
These are rGyal-teab-rje and mK'us-grab rje. See my Buddh. of Tibet, p. 59. 


ORL OANA | "Oder 'p'ros-pãi lha = the god of tbo pouring- 


forth-rays of light." 
J. i. 35 E T 
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In the middle of the Bed-bar (room)! is the picture of Cri Devi, 
of great blessedness, made during the time of the king (Sroy-btsan), 
In the north is the siddhi room of Lama Z'ny, and in the south is the 
residence of *the great Gurn ' (Padma sambliava). 

Under the golden top-ornament of * the Great Pitying One’ (a form 
of Avalókita)?* is ‘the Jina Cakya Muni (and) the seven Medical Buddhas® 
made by Ts'al-pai-nnp-güer-bkra-s'is; (also) Vaicravara the commander 
of the safívas and tho yaksas. 

Above the head of ‘the great precions Lord’ (Jo-wo rin-po-ch'e) 
and above the eight saf/vas and the two fiends which formed the retinue 
of Mi-'gro-gsuz,* in the time of the king (Sroz-btsan) are the five 
Jinas® made by the great master db Ar-brtson. 

On the throne of the shaking Cri Dévi® is a moulded image of 
a passionate form of Ye-s'e-sems-dpah, done by the incarnate mGo-gru- 
bz'i, during the time of Ts‘al-pa-k'ri-dpon from the picture of Cri Devi 
drawn by the king (Sroy-btsan) with the blood of his nose. On the 
top of the Sandal-wood door is (written) the true title * The glorious 
throne-door.? 

The (ehapel) now called ‘The temple of the sixteen S/harira '* was 
built by the great master Gor-lo-ta-i-ha-si-ta-sbon-ch’in-dben (alias?) 
Cri-dban-p'ug-brtson-grus, when the Cakyas possessed the whole of 
Tibet and the thirteen surrounding thrones. The interior contained 
relics and the image of the most perfect Buddha surrounded by the 
sixteen disciples. Also the (picture of the) palace where the king of 
Gyan-rtse lives, the picture drawn in the Chuy-do castle at Ho-'ten-si 
in China in the summer recess during the reign of the Chinese king 
Ta-i-gim by a Sthavira who had been invited by the Updsaka Dharma- 
tula; the pictures (showing) the invitation of Ye-ra-pa-ra by kLiu-mes- 
'brom-ch'ur, and the powerful H wa-s'ax) sitting in a glorious rock-cavern 
amid clay idols; the picture (exhibiting) how Arya Vasubhadra? taught 


1 This word in the text is not distinct, 

8 Seo my art. in J.R.A.S. for 1804, p. 55. 

$ Boo my Buddh, of Tibet, p. 8503— GQakya Muni forms the eighth member of 
this group. 

è This is said to havo been a counterfeit image of tho great * Jo-wo* made by 
the Tibetans in order to send to the Chinese where the latter demanded back their 
original idol; but on completion the new image spoke and mid * Mi-gro" that is 
‘j won't zo, hence its namo, may the Lamas, 

6 The so-called ° Dhyini Buddhas’ of Nepalese Buddhists, sce my Bwldh, of 
Tibet, pp. 836 and 846. «diiit 


e suaque | TOEAEACU NE] bKras'is k’ri-no. 


$ BINS YRS] gNos-b'eu Iha-k'ap १ FLPAG"| Nor-bzay, 
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the Lamas about Mafijugrighósa and the Lord Maitieya, nnd various other 
pictures mostly derived from the Sitras. These were painted by a Chinese 
artist, Other pictures are the successors of the noble Sa-skya (Lama) 
and the royal descendants of the Mongol Jiy-gir (* Jenghiz Khan.’) 

In the outer court-yard are Vaigravana, «Prin-gsel-ma, and the four 
Mahdrajas (of the quarters). These were consecrated by the reverend 
holy Limns and the lucky governor! P'ag-mo-gru-pa. 

A (hidden) treasury? of books, gold, silver, copper and iron, is 
near ‘the leafy pillar’? and is the means of (? gratifying) every wish 
of the four quarters of the world. Near ‘the snake-headed pillar" is 
& treasury of bewitching spells* which soften the injuries of war and 
rebellion, Near the lion-headed pillar is a hidden charm-letter® for 


. cattle by which essence is introduced into food, The snake-charm of 


the precious Ratna-deva which is in the Nüga-temple below, causes the 
cattle to prosper. The chest of gems* of the precious sT'ag-s'a? deva 
causes ornaments, clothes, grain and wealth to increase. And the 
begging bowl of Vaidirya (lapis lazuli) which is in the Naga- 
temple gives abundant riches, Again, numerous treasures are in the 
right thigh of the Yaksa Niga Kuvéra, below the great mandala. 

At tle time when the will of the king (Sroy-btsan) was concealed 
in the hidden treasury, prayers were recited upon the advantages of re- 
pairing the gandhakéfa in the future. And according to the prophecy, 
the Yégini S'as-pai, by the nid of the Dakini extracted the will ‘bKah- 
K'olma from its treasury in the leafy pillar, at the time when Atica 
was writing a history of the gaudhaküf[a, * ® # ® 8 ^ ® 

Outside the middle circular road is the temple of Tara? built by 
Nag-re-rin-ch'en-grags. In this temple of the Arya ( Tari) is the 
image of Avalékita with the thousand arms and eyes," made of bell metal, 
and Maitreya facing the market-place,! both made by the reverend 


1 aaa’ 53 8 كي‎ | "Tun-rkyen ede-srid. B ARI | sTer. 

$ yo anor 34 | Ka-ba-sig-lo-c'an. 

t <Q YDAN मु | gÉrags-ensgs-mt'u. t E UG E | gYan-yir. 

6 EF gsi. 

7 FTA | sTag-s'a literally =‘ Tiger-flesh ;' but it may be intended for ths 
52 king ‘ Takgaka'. 

5 LIU | Bar-skor. 

9 رواج‎ ary ax") «gRol-ma 11% -1 51] 
10 BALA Ma EA ८" NA UC: | spYun-ras-gzigs-p'eag-stor *pyan-ston. 
n Sr qs spam | 5Yam-pa-L'rom-gzigres. 
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bLo-gros-rgyal-wnts'an. This latter image was made nt the instance of 
king bLon-gon to stay the great plagues of the market-place.t At first 
ita influence (for this object) was favourable, but latter ly it failed 
to exert any beneficial effect, or on wars nnd quarrels. The histor y 
of this is clearly written in the revelations of the re-incarnated Ratna- 
gilix-pa, the great Pandit of rNab-ris, the great Legs-idan-»do 71०, and 
the head of the rosary? of revelation-finders S'es-rab-'od-zer 

In the eastern corner of the outer circular road? is the stone image 
of (the goddess) Lo-ma-gyon-ma, This image was formerly placed on 
the western side to guard the hundred thousand circumambulators, 
from the injuries to which they are linble; but lately it was shifted to 
the south-east to guard against the damage done by the waters.* 

There is also the fountain of milky nectar? in tho north, and the 
monolith high as the sky" on the west, and the short earthy stone? in 
the centre of the mandala (which forms the vajrüsana seat of the image) 
of the Lord (Jo-we).* 

The Vihdra of Ra-sa-'p'rul-snag (ie, Lhasa) is the Vajrdsana 
(Buddh-Gaya) of Tibet. lt, with all its contents, is established, not 
only for the benefit of Tibet, but for the good of all mankind and also 
of the gods. When the great lord Atiya came up from India to Tibet 
he saw the gods and goddesses making offerings here, in the plain of 
Lhasa. The holy Limas, the kings, ministers and subjects of China, 
Tibet, Turkistan,’ Nahl-ris, and Ya-rtse all rendered great homage to 
this Vibara. 

1 These plagues wore probably &mall-pox, which still ravages Lhisa frequently. 

3 This evidently refers to the legendary revelations being accounted 108, the 
number of beads on a Lima's rosary. Seo my Budd, of Tibet, pp. 202, &c. 

5 NLN | *Kor-lam. 

4 Apparently tho floods of the Kyid-ch'u river. Here may bo the river em- 
bankment called the “Spirit mound" mentioned by Mr. Rockhill (loc. cit, p. 71):— 
" Every year in the first month, the pricats of all the lamn serioa assembling for 
the reading of the sacred books the Jo-K'ang carry somo earth or stones and pile 
them up on this dyke.” Though Mr. Rockhill notes that this obligation stoms to 
hold no longer good. 

6 HSS FAH | bDud-rtsi o-ma. 


6 fic maa | rDo-rig gnam, It may also mean ‘ Colestial' monolith, as it is 


the well-known bilingual odict pillar erected as a treaty botwoon the Chinese 
(Colestials) and tho Tibetans in 822 A.D. 


7 F' ARN | rDo-t'ur sa. 


8 Water is said to ooze miraculously out from under tho sent of the image - 


of Jo-wo. 
9 vr | Hor. 
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The king (Sron-btsan) ordered his grandson to offer here, always 
the first part of the earth and stone of any new Vilüra which was to 
be founded. 

Nay-s’ai-spyan, the receiver of gifts from the chieftain K'ri-ral and 
the minister 'Gas, made (the images of) Ku-ru and rMe-ra in the east, 
dGah-wa and dGah-wai-'od in the south, and residences and a temple 
in the north. ‘They also founded classes of clerical persons. ! | 

Ril-po Mal, king of Ya-rtse, a pure descendant of the Tibetan king 
(Sroy-btsan) covered the head of the precious Jo-wo with a golden 
crest, and Prati Mal, son of the king of Ya-rtse, and the minister Cri 
Kirtti nlso covered the head with a golden ornament. "The chief (of 
Nari) mYay and the revelation-finder Ch'os-kyi-dbag-p'uz, made en- 
ormous additions to the  lamp-offerings. — Lha-rje-4ze-wa-'bum re- 
built the wall of the Vihdrn, and obtained a round Chinese roof for the 
building. The translator Zay-mk'ar made a temple-caitya* on the east 
aud filled it with many imnges. 

sGam-po-zla-'od-5z'on-nu gave a back-eurtain.*^ The master «Gom- 
ts'ul rendered notable service. He obtained "gRo-wai-mgon-po, of the 
Z'ay family of gYu-brag who initiated him into the assembly and he 
founded classes of dMigs-pai ts'al-gur. ‘gRo-mgon-ch’os-rgyal offered 
pearls, corals and priests’ robes, Sa-skya bzarn-po, the predecessor of the 
great Sa-skya lords asked the Nepalese Ara-ka-gu-i-guy to make for 
him a tapestry which he offered to the precions lord (Jo-wo) as a back- 
curtain for his throne. Hau-la-hn, the son of the Mongolian king who 
was banished to sTod offered silver, the Ts'al-pa k'ri dpon — 'Os-dgah- 
bde-bzan-po offered twelve big pillars and others, sixteen in all. Gura 
Arya-déva mnde the southern temple caitya, in the upper gallery. 
The great chief dbAn-brtson made the enthroned glorious caitya of 
many doors? The governor P'ag-mo-grub-pa-tai-swi-tu-bynan-ch'uüb- 
rgyal-mts'an, gave most offerings. Ta-miy, the king of China, offered 
two robes? of pearls, and also golden offering bowls. The great reli- 
gious king "T'&oy-k'a-pa offered a hand-ornament as prophesied. ® ® ® 


1 Ig' pgo AA'¥ | Rab-tu byun-wai ede. 

sı आप" | gSertog. 8 sCQTNNS | mNah.bdag. 

+ EQUI | 7Lo-bur 6 STUY | 

6 van yt | «Nam-sbyan, 

7 AR IA A NGI b'Ri-sgo bkra-a'is sgo-mar, soo my Buddh, of Tibet, 
p. 244. 


8 »sNam-byar, 
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The higher ranks of the people, formerly paid much respect to tho 
Vihara but iatterly not so. On this account the Jina, Tson-k’a-pa ordered 
sNo-gdorn-gorn-mo-ch'an-po-dhar-grags-pa-rgryal-pn-rgyal-ts'nn to res- 
tore this Vihdre, the Véjrdsana of Tibet, to its pristine splondour and 
adoration. The governor caused certain officials to carry out these 
orders. 

At the feast of the show of Buddha's miracles,! held on the 
fifteenth day of the first month, great honor is paid to the assembly 
(of Lamas) on the Rwa-chan benches,’ food is offered the gods, and 
about 500 lamps, and robes are given to ench of the images of import- 
ance, and golden-water® and vast offerings of the best kind and of 
goods and men are made unto tho great Lord (Jo-wo), ® ® ® ® + 
A golden crown is given to the great precious Lords and a silver one 
to ‘the great pitying one, Also to the Lord a silver begging-bowl and 
a horse-headed silver wine-cup* extracted from a hidden treasury. 
Also stones from the hidden treasury of Nay-ser-sman are brought up 
and set upon the pavement instead of the old ones in the courtyard and 
in the circular road. * * * * * There was no one who equalled the Jina 
T'son-ki-pa in exertions at turning ‘the noble wheel of the Law,’ at 
Lha-idan ( Lhasa) during the later times, 

Again, spYan-sya-cho’s-kyi-grags-pa poured praises on the throne 
of the Lord, the omniscient bSod-nams-rgya-mts'o gave a golden tapes- 
try’ (as a canopy) for the Lord's head.  Yon-ten-ch'os-kyi-*gyal- po 
offered a silver mandala made by sTon-rwa-c’an-pa, and a golden one by 
his son Buddha-s'ri. The re-incarnated Dug-pa® (saint) Nag-dban- 
nor-bu replaced (in a vertical position) the slanting image of ‘the 
great pitying one, the self-sprung pentad. '‘Gah-z'ig-ran-s'ugs remo- 
delled 'K'ror-'gro-rgyal which was said to be broken to pieces. The 
reverend Ch'os-rje of sTag-loy and sKyid-s’on-sde-pa-bkra-s'is-rab-t'nn- 
mon remodelled the loose golden crown of the Lord (Jo-wo). The 
omniscient Yor-ten-rgya-mts’o renewed the buck of the Lord's throne. 


1 EO Quay Aga Ya’ SN | Ch'o 'P-rul betan-pai-dus ch'en. See my 
Buddh. of Tibet, p. 503. 

8 ج55‎ 3 [37 55 | dGe-dun k'ri-rwa chin. These benches are close to tho 
Jo-wo image ; Seo my Buddh, of Tibet. 

5 Water into which pieces of gold are put. 

# Though this cup is said to smoll of wino no wine is now ostensibly put into it, 


6 2:9 | bLa-bre. 
6 agay | ‘bRag-pa, a moet of Lamas, 
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He also painted ‘the ten deeds'! (of Buddha) on the back curtain, the 
sixteen Sthavira on the middle ‘radiant circle’? with molten silver, 
and the series of the Limas of the illustrions dGah-/dan? with beaten 
gold in the inmost radiant circle, intersecting it with various gay 
colored jewels, The king bSod-name-rab-brten of 'Jags-sa-t'am built a 
two storied house with a Chinese roof of silver. * * èe * * œ 
The government of the palace of d'GaA-ldan renewed the gallery* and 
repaired the crown, and replaced both the outer and inner receptacles 
for the offerings also the hangings, canopies and mandalas. 
= . . a . 3 

The six great Mongolian hordes with all the chief and petty lords, 
king Ju-nan, the chieftain Huy-t'ai-ji and the king K'ar-k'a-t'u-s'ab-t'u, 
collected about one thousand silver pieces and made a votive mandala of 
them. 

Innumerable instances also have happened of rich persons of the 
upper and lower mDo provinces who have offered golden votive bowls 
(as lamps), especially the chief gYax. 

The palace of dGah-Idan also added a new golden ornament above 
‘the four brothers Maitreya '* and regilded the lords of the fans, and 
the upper part of the Naga king. Queen Da-las-gun-ji gave many and 
frequent gifts to the Vihüra and to the priests, 

In short, every one high or low, from the vast middle land of 
Magadha and Vajrdésana, and from the great land of Vaigdli? to this 
side of the inconceivably great ocean gave offerings according to their 
means, so that it is impossible to describe all in detail. 

The virtue accruing to any one who merely sees this Vihüra and its 
contents is thus described by the king (Sron-btsan) himself. “ Once 
seeing it, closes the door of hell against that person. "To see it twice, 
the person shall acquire the form of a man or god (in next rebirth) 
and ultimately obtain deliverance. To see it thrice overcomes * the 
three poisons '? and gains * the three bodies’ (Tri-kaya).” 


1 NEJ AG | mdead-b’cu, see Csoma's Analysis in Asiatic Researches XX, 
pp- 286, Åc. 


४ SMX | 'Od-skor. * yah 5550935 | dPal-ri-bo dgah-idan. 
^ ASQ UX | mDah-yab. 5 9 "ب ' لبج‎ NS'A | 5Yame-pn meh'ed-bz'i, 
6 HEQO RUQN | myah-gyabs, tho ox-tail fly-whisks. 

7 YEN | Yans-pa. 

^ 


The Trividhégni (Dug-gsum ), « sort of triad of original sin — Lust, Hl-will and 
Stupidity, (Ripe, Deg, Móha) somewhat analogous to our Devil, the world and the 
flosh, See my Buddh, of Tibet, p. 116. 
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The virtue accruing from hearing (abont this temple), is such that 
a beast hearing of it, even in a dream, shall lose its bestial body (in its 
next rebirth) and so get nearer to the path of deliverance. If a pod 
or man hears of it, he shall be delivered, 

The virtue of merely remembering! it is such that anyone who 
recollects the good qualities of the tutelnries, becomes cleansed from 
the (accumulated) defilement of five thousand Aalpas, and obtains 
endurance over human difficulties. 

And anyone who circumambulates this temple with à pure heart, 
sows seed which shall procure him the grades of the Dasabhumi and 
‘the omniscient wisdom.'* Even the revered (Indian) land of the 
Vayrisana (Buddh-Gaya) and the shrine of the hidden treasure of the 
Dakinis in Udyàüna are not more important than this (temple). 
And anyone who comes and sees this temple and makes offerings here 
will find that it is equivalent to a pilgrimage and offerings to these 
famous (Indian) shrines. 

The virtne of repairing the outside or interior of the temple, and 
of offering golden water, lamps, food for the gods, clothes, hangings 
and tapestry —(the virtue of this) is great beyond description. Such 
persons certainly shall be holy lords of men and gods, and shall ulti- 
mately attain the supreme Mahabodhi. 

The (image of) the chief god * Munindra’ was brought to this 
snowy land from China by rGyn-ch'en-dpag-yns-legs-pa, and was placed 
in the bewitching* Ha-mo-ch'e. The golden image of Cákyn Moni, 
obtained from China as a (dowry) offering, was formerly kept in the 
Ra-mo-ch'e temple, but during the war (Tibeto-Chinese) it was removed 
to Lho-sgo-me-loy-c'an (for safety). Lately it was transferred to the 
central building of the temple of Ra-sa, while (the image of) Mi-hskyod- 
rdo-rje was placed in its stead at Ra-mo-ch'e, 

The Tibetan king (Sroy-btsan) on sending his minister mGar and 
other ambassadors to Nepal to invite the Nepalese princess K'n-btsun 
an incarnation of the Lady (goddess) Khro-giier-c’an, to be his wife, 
she prayed her father, the king of Nepal, saying, " O father, pray let me 
have Cákya Muni as your (dowry-) gift, in order that he may guide me 
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in my journey to the barren land of Tibet." He replied “ This (image 
of) Cákya Muni was the work of the (divine) artist Vícrakarma, who 
made it from the various gems given by the king of the gods. This 
image imparts great blessings, and it was consecrated by the Jina 
himself," So saying he gave it to her, The image represents the Jina 
in his eighth year, and his dispenser of gifts was the king of the gods, 
and Buddha himself conseerated the image, 

It is said that the images of Tara as * the defender from the eight 
Fears"! in sandal-wood, and of ‘the Great Pitying One’ as Sems-fid-gal 
gso are not at present here. 

E-pa-dkon-mch'og-p'an-bde made two caifyas containing the re- 


lies of ‘the model pair’? (of Buddha's disciples) and the eight inti- 


mate disciples (of Buddha),* during the time of the king. (He also 
made) Vajrapini on the right and the angry-fiend dbYug-sron-c'an on 
the left of the door, and (he) also consecrated the Jina Tson-k'a-pa's 
image. In the courtyard he made the thousand Buddhas, (representa- 
tions of) ‘the twelve deeds (of Buddha), * and the side figures of the ten 
(or 16)* Sthavira. Outside the courtyard is mGon-po-se-doy-ma made 
from rose-tree instead of axle-tree, though some call it mGon-po- 
ved-dmar. ® ® * ७ 

dPon-sa-lho-5os-ma asked the reverend, dPal-lhun-pa where she 
shall be reborn after her death, and he replied that she will be reborn 
as a crocodile, but that this disaster may be averted by the assembly 
of priests reciting the Sütra of the Medical Buddhas during the cele- 
bration of the Ch'o-'p'rul. She paid the expenses of this recital for 
six days and by the virtue of these acts her birth as a crocodile was 
averted. 

[ A leaf, the 20th, is here wanting in my text and the 21st com- 
mences with a description of the Tibetan Potala, the Vatican of the 
Lamaist pope. ] 

The lofty hill of Avalokita looks like an elephant lying in its stall. 


1 gay بن‎ aga HIT AYN NIT | sRol-ma 'jigspa bsgyad las skyob- 
pa. Seo my art. in J. R. A. S., 1894, p. 67. 
ل‎ yan Qu | mCh'og-zur; namely, Cüripatra and Mahimaudgalyayana. The 


Lámns claim to have relics of these famous disciples, bnt as they also claim to have 
relies of the seven past Buddhas, six of whom are purely mythical, these pretensions 
must be taken for what they are worth. 
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Its real name is ‘the Red bill’! or Potala. The splendour of the 
palace on this hill was likened by the Nepalese princess * K'ri-btsun ' to 
that of the city of the ten-headed rakshas of Lanka. There are 999 forts 
at the foot of the hill and 1001 on the summit, and in the centre 
is the palace of the king of Tibet. 

In the Vihdra (of Potala) is some rice consecrated by the king 
(Sroy-btsan) which confers great blessings, on account of the Arya 
Lokesvara having at that time appeared before the king in a dancing 
posture. Here are also images of the Chinese and Nepalese princesses, 
prince Gun-ri-guy-btsan, the ministers mGar and T'on-mi, and Maijupri, 
the six-faced Yama on the pillar. These blessed objects were consecrated 
by Buddha Kasyapa. 

There are also images of ‘the six-armed (fiend),’ the tutelary 
of the Yogi K'yuy-po,* the eleven-headed ( Avalokita), Hayagriva Z'an- 
rhiy-me-t’ub-ma which belonged to the kiag and his two wives, 'T'az-sku- 
rwa-sgrern-me-t'ub-ma of Avalokita. The king (Sron-btsan) sent the 
monk A-ka-ra-ma-ti to Nepal. He arrived in a dense forest between 
India and Nepal where he saw a sandal-tree emitting rays of light 
in the ten directions. This tree he cut into four pieces which turned 
into the four brothers, Arya 'pawati, Arya ‘dbU-k’an,’ Arya *''Jah- 
ma-li, and Arya Lokécvarat, the last of whom was invited to become the 
receiver of gifts* from the Tibetan king. He therefore came (to Tibet) 
and abode at ‘the red hill, and at à later time he was invited by sKyid- 
s'od-sde-pa-gyul-rygal-nor-bu to gZ'is-ka-brag-dkar. 

Long afterwards, Se-ch'en-t'ai-]i of T'u-med, invaded many villages 
in Tibet, At that time the troops of the heaven-appointed religious 
king bsTan-'dsin, of great fortune, were victorious ; and brought under 
their power all the kingdoms of Tibet (proper) and Great Tibet 
(Eastern Tibet). When dGah-ldan and the religious king bsTan-'dsin 
held the Government, the receiver of gifts, the sun (the Dalai Lama), 
and the moon (the king) ruled over the entire country, and the prophecy 
of the great Guru Padmasambhava, the sage of O-di-ya-na (Udyina), 
was fulfilled. The land was blessed by the virtue of the XKalacakra 
(doctrine) on the glorious day of the Nag-pa caitya in the beginning 
of the year of the Kdlacakra, in the female wood-fowl year of Sa-kyoy. 

And the foundation of the great palace (of Potala) was laid in the 
first festival of the middle month of Za-ga (Baisik), and under most 


illustrious auspices. The queen Da-las-gun-ji with her wonted zeal and - 
perseverance brought from a foreign country the queen mTs'o-k'ri-s'ag, 
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who admitted the precious image into communion, and at the same 
time a letter arrived from the reverend Mafüjugri and sBa-bal-ch'e- 
8'i-pa-gan-ja. 

When the precious image (of Avalókita) was removed from Lhi- 
ldan to Potala, all the clergy and populace gave large offerings, which 
I myself witnessed. Even the gods gave offerings, ns was seen in vis- 
sions, Flowers rained (from heaven) and rainbows filled the sky with 
splendid rays. The image of the precious one (Avalókita) was placed 
in the palace of ‘the entirely victorious one on all sides’! so as to be 
the lord of all the images and it was attended ‘ by the noble burning 
ocean of virtue.'? 

This catalogue, mirroring clear as crystal, the transformed Vihdra 
of Lha-idan, the Vajrisana encircled by snowy mountains, has been 
written by Nag-dbay-blo-zay-rgya-mts'o, the fearless one armed with 
the doctrine, who is descended from the race of Zahor and once 
(in a former birth) the minister of Pa'g-mo-grub-pa the king of 
gNam-bskos’ and (formerly) the great Sah-la-pa of the Indian royal 
race, at the palace of dGah-/dan-p'yogs-t'ams-ca’d-las-rnam-par-rgyal-ba, 
at the request of the stewards in charge of the images of the Vihdra, 
at the beginning of the year of Sa-kyon, in the Chinese court, on a most 
auspicious day of the first glorious part of the course of the zodiac 
around the constellation Ne, Vagendras'seyo! Mangalam. 


1 UB aa NESS AN sayz’ SaQ | p Yogs t’ams-c’ad las rnams-par- 
rgyal.ba. "This is the Chapel-royal of the Grand Lima. 
1 पो HDA "सपशः «eA BONA | dGe-mts'un rgya-mts’oi dpal- 


kan-tu 'bar-ba. * 
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Note on Visnupur Circular Cards.— By Hararrasin نك‎ 


A pack of the circular Visnupur Cards consists of 120 pieces, divided 
into 10 groups of 12 each. The groups are named after the ten incar- 
nations of Visnu; wis:—(1) the Fish, (2) the Tortoise, (3) the Boar, 
(4) the Man-lion, (5) Buddha, (6) the Dwarf, (7) Paracurama, (8) Rama, 
(9) Vala-rániw, (10) Kalki. The first five of these incarnations have 
four hands, and the other five two hands. The kings, or rather the 
Avatáras, are distinguished from their ministers by having two attend- 
ants and being set in a ‘room’ or frame The ministers nre repre- 
sented by the Avatdras without these accompaniments. Besides kings 
and ministers there are ten plain cards in each group, with one to ten 

pips’ on each. In groups presided over by four-handed Avatdras the 
highest value is given to the ten, and so downwards, the ace having the 
lowest value. In groups presided over by two-handed Avatdras, the 
reverse order prevails, the ace being the highest card and the ten the 
lowest. 

Of all the incarnations Rima is regarded as the most powerful; 
and he wins in a group of five players ten cards, two from each player, 
as explained below. 

The minor cards of the Fish incarnation are marked with fish 
those of the Tortoise with tortoises, those of the Boar with conches, 
those of the Man-lion with discs (chakra), those of Buddha with lotnses, 
those of the Dwarf with waterpots (kamandalu), those of Rima with 
arrows, those of Bala-rama with clubs, and those of Kalki with swords 

The number of players is five. The pack is first shuffled by the 
dealer, and the cards are cut by the right hand player. The dealer deals 
four cards at a time, beginning with his right hand player, and six 


rounds are dealt, If there is no misdeal, that is, if all the five get 24 


cards each, the play commences; if not there is a fresh deal 
The player who has got Rama leads. He plays along with Rama 


a plain card, and such is the power of Rama that he wins both the - 
tricks, that is ten cards. He has the privilege of leading again 


ordering some other person to lead, Whoever wins always enj 
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privilege of either leading again or calling a lead. As long as there are 
kings and ministers in the leader's hand they must be played. After 
the kings and ministers of a hand are exhausted, plain cards may be led, 
though other players may have kings and ministers in their hands. 

After the game is over the cards of each player are counted. "The 
player who has more than 24 cards, gets one pice, or one ànna, or one 
rupee, nccording to the stake, for each card above 24; and one who has 
less than 24, pays at the same rate. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE GAME. 


Tradition has it that the Malla kings of Visnupur invented this 
game when they were in the zenith of their glory. The Malla Rajas 
have left behind them an era of which 1201 corresponds to 1895 A.D., 
and I fully believe that the game was invented about eleven or twelve 
hundred years before the present date. The reasons for my supposing 
so are these : 


(1) Inthe orthodox list of the ten incarnations Buddha's place 
is the ninth. But in the order of the cards, he has the fifth place 
assigned to him, or rather, he is one of the first five, having four hands. 
The antiquity of the orthodox list goes back to Jayndeva in the 12th 
and to Kséméndra in the llth century. These cards must therefore 
have been invented before the formation of the orthodox list, at n time 


- when Buddha was regarded as an incarnation, but held a place in the 


list different from that now assigned to him. The reason for giving 
him the fifth place may be well surmised. Buddha, as represented 
in the card, is an unformed mass, with only a human head and human 
hands. He may, therefore, very well come between the Man-lion, which 
is half man and half animal, and the dwarf, who is a complete man, 
but not fully developed. And so in the gradual development from the 
lowest animal to the most fully developed human being, as represented 
in the list of incarnations, Buddha may very well occupy the fifth place. 


(2) The plain cards of Buddha are represented by lotuses. The 
cards must therefore hffve been invented when Buddha was known as 
Padmapüni, aud the lotus was the most striking of his emblems ; and this 
was when the Mahayana School was in the ascendant in Bengal, that 
is, during the reign of the Pála Kings from 800 to 1200 A.D., or a little 
earlier, I do not think there are three Bengalis, at the present moment, 
who can explain why the lotus is depieted on the minor cards of Buddha. 
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adorn, 455 


ameria, 470 
ammon, 470 
amphea, 465, 470 
amphimuta, 409 
anarte, 460 

anila, 440 

anniella, 408, 470 
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aro, 465 r 
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avatha, 409 
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Balingayum decumbens, 130 


Baors, 548 
s austen, 560 
» bada, 650, 552 
» brunmea, 549 
»  cahira, 550 
n Chaya, 549 
»  Ctenara, 552 
»  €olaca, 552 
s, — conjuncta, 549 
» fortune, 551 
» — gultatus, 549, 551 
» Julian's, 549 
» Mathias, O39 
„» 060a, 549 
» pellucida, 551 
» pugnans, 552 
» foonn, 540, 551 
nw (Chapra) brunnea, 549 
x mathias, 540 
5» (Parmara) bada, 550 
" " SoU 
» » cinnara, 552 
LL] 1 के -—" 552 
Uu ve दशक) عه‎ a, 540 


fortune, 6551 
r guttatus, 551 








Baoris (Parnara) pellucida, 551 
* 5 pugnans, 552 
foona, 549, 551 
Batrachonotus, 163 
BELLE, 311 
Betanga scherseri, 372 
Bibasi» sena, 554 
Biduanda cinemoides, 470, 480 
5 estella, 480 
ss nicevillei, 450 
T] crva, 450 
thesmia, 480, 481 
Bindahara phocides, 485 * 
sugriva, 485 
BonaciNEX, 132 
Bracea, 69, 101 
5 paniculata, 1 
BnRACHYURA, 157 
Britomartis buto, 476 


» Su 391 
Buchanania spicata, 54 
Bulbophyllum, 332 
" apodum, 334 
9 < clarkeanum, 333, 334 
- » cornu-cervi, 332 
- g cylindricum, 333 
e A ebulbum, 334 
> s Listeri, 334 
» stenobulbon, 333, 334 
Caduga bankai, 370 
„ tytioides, 360 
Calamus, 536, 539 


Calanthe, 337 | 
„n puberula, 337 
——— trulliformis, 337 
® Calliplaa eunus, 374 
Calotropis 
Calysieme, 378 
i horsfiel dii, 379 
* mineus, 379 
جو‎ perseus, 378 
2 polydecta, 379 
Camena cippus, 473 
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Cancer pleione, 208 
»  pelynome, 285 
m scraporus, 285 
» 5pinosus longimanus, 260 


= styr, 235 
ى‎ «6. Steperciliosus, 247 
thalia, 251 


Cansjyera, 95, 98, 103, 105 
* malabarica, 104 
* martabantca, 104 
T Rheedii, 104. 


* scandens, 104 
sisyphifolia, 104 
Carapa, 17, 8 


* indica, 88 
s moluccensis, ST Y 
n Obovuta, 87 | 
CARDIOPFTERIDERN, 08, 133 
Cardiopteris, 95, 98, 119, 131 
` javanica, 132 
* lobata, 132 
moluccana, 132 
Cassia alata, 491 
» florida, 491, 499 
n» sophera, 493 
Castalius ananda, 361, 461 
* elna, 462 
5 ethion, 461, 462 E 
5s rosimon, 461, 402 ` 
* rorus, 462 
Catapercilma elegans, 479 
Catheartia, 304, 311, 322, 325 
" Detavayi, 311 
1$ integrifolia, 320 
= lancifolia, 311 
pie lyrata, 325, 326 
v" As polygonoides, 325, 326 


















T cnejus, 401 
3 kandarpa, 461 
e lithargyria, 461 
3 pandava, 461 A 
strabo, 461 | * 
Catophoga albina, 502 ~ 
lope, 502 3 
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Catopsilia philippina, 492 
" pomona, 490 
i pyranthe, 478, 491, 402 
acylla, 402, 403 
Cedrela, 17 89, 90 
१9 febrifuga, 59, 90 
» ™microcarpe, 90 
m Toona, NU, 90 
5 velutina, 89 
* tillosa, 89 
Celienorrhinus acmara, 530 


Im asmara, 530 

s» aurivittata, 530 

9 ladana, 530 

* leucocera, 530 
simula, 630 


Ceratocarcinus, 256, 288 
longimanwus, 288 

Cethosia biblis, 401 

* carolina, 401 

3 cyane, 401 

" hypsea, 401 

* hypsina, 401 

* logans, 401 

* methypsea, 401 


penthesilea, 401 
Chailletia, 90 
is andamanica, 91, 03 
1 deflezifolsa, var. tomentosa, 
91. 04 
" edults, 126 
* gelonoides, 94 


45 Grimthii, 91, 02 
be: Helferiana, 91, 02 
"I. Hookers, 90, 91 
2 lanuginosa, 92 
x: Laurocerasus, 91, 93 
"n tenuifolia, 90, 91 
CHAILLETIACE™, DO 
Champereia, 104 
Chapra brunnea, 549 
» Cere, 549 
» mathias, 549 
Charana datos, 474 
Charazes, 360, 403, 420 
» albanus, 436 
* aristogiton, 438 
» athamas, 435, 436 
i baya, 438 
ye borneensis, 437 
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Charazes harpar, 437, 438 
* hebe, 435, 436 
ds heracles, 436 
* hioran, 435 
59 jalysus, 435, 437 
4 javanus, 436 
e" kadenii, 433 434 437 
2 marmar, 438 
A moori, 435, 436 
25 nicholii, 437 
hh phrimus, 436 
" polyrena, 437 
* samatha, 435 
je sandakanus, 436 
* schreiberi, 434 
- ) Eulepis) athamas, 435 


" " Iphis, 433 

"n آنا‎ he LI 435 
galysusa, 435 

is »» kadenii, 434 

* * moors, 435 

4* schreiberi, 434 
js ( Haridra) aristogiton, 438 
4 * Lorneensia, 437 
» * distanti, 438 

"s * durnfords, 437 


x harpax, 437 
Charmion ficulnea, 529 
Charus diophantus, 515 
» helenus, 514 
» ,نمام‎ 614 
»  wephelua, 514 
Cheirostylis, 341 
5 Franchetiana, 341 
CHELIDONIFOLIA, 311, 313 
Chelidonium, 304, 312, 322, 326 
^ dicranostigma, 327 
F Franchetianum, 327 
Se japonicum, 326 
2 leptopodum, 327 
majus, 326 
Cheritra freja, 479 
» reyes, 479 
Chersoncsia, 432 





a cyanee, 361, 431 

3 intermedia, 431, 432 

xx nicevilles, 431, 432 

z peraka, 431, 432 

» rahria, 431, 432 

risa, 361 

Chiekrasssa, 17 

a Nimmonti, 89 


* tabularis, 


velutina, 88 
Chilasa dissimilis, 521 
Chionecetes, 158, 165 
Chisocheton, 17, 20, 24, 32 
» annulatus, 26, 31 
" divergens, 26, 35 
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Chisocheton diversifolius, 27 
erythrocarpus, 25, 31 
fragrans, 35, 36 
glomeratus, 25, 30 
B holocalyx, 34, 35 
Kunstler, 20. Lu 

laxiflorus, 2 
: macrophyllus, 26, 32 
x macrothyrsus, 26, 33 

patena, 26, 34, 35, 36 
pauciflorus, 24, 27 
penduliflorus, 25, 28 
” princeps, 25, 2 
. rubiginosus, 25 
* spectabile, 32 

picatus, 25, 26, 27 
Chliaria amabilis, 477 
» merguia, 477 
2 tora, 477 

Chlorinoides, 162, 166, 237, 240, 246 

5 aculeatus, 241 

var. armatus, 241 
longispinus, 242 
Chorilia, 165, 206 
oryz, 214 
lanasius, 212 

Chorilibinia, 165, 201, 221 
andamanica, 222, 291 


x gracilipes, 222 
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Chorinus, 165 
is aculeatus, 241 
* aries, 211 
Chrysog * od t M 
"m : 
" crophyllum, 335 
Cirrhochroa, 429 
5 aoris, 412 
* bajadeta, 411 
2 clagia, 411 
" fasciata, 
4 malaya, 411 
» ` mithila, 411, 412 
» orissa, 411 -— 
" satellita, 411 
(Paduca) fasciata, 412 


Cirrhopetalum, 
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Calites, 378, 384. 
* epiminthia, 383 
» euptychoides, 3 
* humilis, 383 
» nothis, 383 
Coelocerus, 166, 167 
Coladenia dan, 530 
Collodes, 163, 189, 190 
» malabaricus, 189, 291 
CowrosiT E, 454 
Corilla, 153 
Crastia amymone, 373 
» core, 372 
p — istantu, 372 
»  felderi, 373 
"n inconspicua, 373 * MS 
Crateropus canorus, 344 
Criocarcinus, 158, 162, 166, 235, 237, 246 
superciliosus, 247 
Cryptopodia, 255, 281, 254 
" angulata, 282 । 
? » " var. cippifer, 283 
sb contracta, 284 
* fornicata, 282, 283 
Ctenolophon, 95, 96, 105 
grandifolius, 106 
parvifolina, 106 
CocunRnBITACEJE, 129 
Culapa mnasicles, 380 
Cupania, 36 
x rufescens, 77 
Cupha erymanthis, 400 : 
Cupido wtherialis, var., 462 " 
almora, 456 
cxrulea, 459 | 
» — talmora, 451 
Cupitha purreea, 361, 545 
Curetis icsopus, 471 4 
barsine, 471 E" 
» — bulis, 471 "Nd 
»  Jjelderi, 471 
» — merularis, 471 
— A 471 
» perthi, 
» akusa, 452, 453 ve 
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| Cyclon (Cyclomaia) suborbicularís, 245 Danais aglaioides, 309 
Oyclocoeloma, 167 „  aglea, 370 
Cyclomaia, 166, 245 » agleoider, 969 
= margaritata, 245 »  alcippoides 
» auborbicularis, 245 „» Alcippus, 307 
Cyclonyr, 164 | N 9 var. aleippoides, 367 
Cyllo leda, 387 | »  aümymone, 373 
» lowi, 382 »  archíppus, 366, 367 9 
Cymbidium, 338 » aspasia, 369 
* affine, 340 a var. crocea, 369 
e elegans, 339 s —bankais, 370, 406, 528 
۴ ensifolium, 338 » Chrysippus, 345, 346, 347, 348, 349, 
RE Sa Gammieanum, 339 350, 351, 352, 353, 354, 
37 longifolium, 339 355, 356, 367, 413 
1 N Mastersti, 340 + crocea, 309 
e. Ea Munronianum, 338 » erippus, 366, 367 
1 -* Simonsianum, 338 9» T menippe, 366 
Cynthia, 382 » genutia, 346, 347, 348, 349, 350, 
= arsinoc, 403 $52, 353, 354, 355, 356, 
» battaka, 403 368 
17 cantori, 403 »  grammica, 369 


Si deione, 403 
n" erota, 403 
. erotoides, 403, 404 
Cyphocarcinus, 167, 238, 253 
minutus, 254., 
Cyrestis, 382, 432 
»  cyamee, 361, 431 
p 5» intermedia, 431, 432 
ور‎ rmi, 
,„,, Tuten, 1 
5» minalis, 430 | 
var. sumatrensis, 430 
nicevillei, 431, 432 
nivalis, 420, 430 
» nivea, 429 
9 » Var, interrupta, 429 
* » nivalis, 420 
peraka, 431, 432 
pertander, 430 
rahria, 431, 432 
recaranus, 429 


" ‘risa, 361, 481 
* a texte, 429 
» theresm, 430 
4 thyonneoides, 431 


» (Chersonesia) cyance, 361, 431 
th " intermedia, 431 
Im ” nicevilles, 431 


1 * 5 peraka, 431 


1 rahr ia, 431 
r risa, 361 
m Cyrtomaia, 163 
| Dacalana, 478 
١ x vidura, 472, 473 







hegesippus, 869, 375 
intermedia, 368, 369 
juventa, 365 
klugis, 413 
limniace, 347, 348, 340, 250, 351, 
352, 353, 354, 355, 4356, 
366 
melancua, 370 
; var. tityoides, 369 
melantppus, 360, 
7 var, hegesippus, 369 
menippe, 366 
plerippus, 306, 367, 368 
septentrionis, 366 
similis, 3605 
tytia, 370 
tyttondes, 360, 405 
vulgaris, 365, 369, 528 
(Anosia) erippua menippe, 360 
53 menippe, 366 
plezippus, 388 
(Bahora) aspasia, 369 
(Caduga) banksii, 370 
* tytioides, 369 
( Limnas) chrysippus, 367 
( Parantica) aglaioides, 369 
grammica, 269 
(Radena) juventa, 365 
m #imilis, 365 
vulgaris, 365 
(Salatura) hegesippus, 369 
ax intermedia, 368 
(Tirumala) limniace 366 
septentrionis, 366 


l A Dacelo gigas, 347 Danisepa diocletianus, 375 


Daimio trie, 530 Debis chandica, 384 
۹ Dalapa audra, 378 darena, 384 
| Dalchina cloanthus, 626 »  mekara, 384 
وال‎ sarpedon, 520 Decastrophia, 180 


DANALN&®, 364, 401, 406 Dehaanius, 164° 
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Delias aglaia, 486 


belisama, 488 
var. glauce, 458 
belladonna, 361, 487 
var. amarantha, 488 
hoyle, 487 
danala, 489 
datames, 489 


egialea, 487 
eucharis, oo 846, 350, 352, 354, 


glauce, 488, 490 
hageni, 489 
hearseys, 487 
hyparete, 488 

karo, 489 

Minus, 456 
parthenope, 486, 489 
simanabum, 489 
singhapura, 489 
tobahana, 487 


Dendrobium, 332 


^ alcicorne, 332 
5 alpestre, 332 
. 9 cespitosum, 332 
x erurftorum, 332 
. 2 pauciflorum, 332 
sphegidoglossum, 332 
Dercas gobrias, 500 
Deudoryz chozeba, 483 
34 epijarbas, 482 
: melamptus, 484 
Dichorrhagia nesimachus, 414 
Dicranostigma, 327 
lactucoides, 327 
Dione, 243 
» afini 
Discophora celinde, 395 
3+ c 0 
* dis, 395 


b sondaica, 396 ١ 
tullia, 896 


Doclea, 158, 165, “200, 301, 225 229 
Doclea, 5299 | , 
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Doleschdllia polibete, 433 
pratipa, 433 

Dophla derma, 420 

» dunya, 420 

no curus, 420 
Draco, 15 

» blanfordii, 14, 15 

» dussumieri, 15 

„  rmatopogon, 5 

s maculatus, 15 

n — melanopogon, 15 
® ,,  norvillii, 14, 15 

»  Obscurus, 15 

»  quinquefasciatusa, 5 

+ teniopterus, 15 
Dyctia esacoides, 392 
Dysdercus, 355 
Dysorylum, 17, 36, 51 


bs acutangulum, 36, 41 
" e andamanicum, 38, 49 
"v 2 angustifolium, 36, 39 
7 orboreacens, 36, 38, 40 
at brevipes, 44 
F cauliftorum, 37, 45, 47 
T costulatum, 37, 43, 44 
” ,Cuneatum, 37, 47 
4 densiflorum, 37, 40 
" o» dumosum, 36, 39 
* ezcelsum, 45 
2 Jlavescens, 38, 49 
- grande, 48 
5 Griffithit, 37, 46 
v n interruptum, 36, 40 
" lampongum, 39, 45 
" macrocarpum, 50 
= macrothyraum, 37, 44 
5 Maingayi, 39 
T 3» microbotrys, 38, 48 
P pillosum, 38, 50 
s racemosum, 38, 47 
® رو‎ कह var, arborea, 48 
— rugulosum, 38, 49 
it thyrsoidewm, 37, 42, 43 
e " 3 var. andamani- 
® m turbinatum, 37, 
" venulosum, 37, 43 
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" moseleyi, 1800 

* pungena, 178, 179 

sh z rubida, 178 179 
Eetion elia, 643 


Egeria, 158, 165, 201, 223 
»  arachnoides, 223, 225 
» herbstii, 224 


» "dica, 223 
8: investigatoris 225 
Elymnias abrísa, 392 ——— 
albofasciata, 390 
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Elymnias ceryr, 391 
* ceryroides, 391 
Bi dordalson, 390 
7 dara, 390 
4 discrepans, 389 
57 dohrnii, 301 
" erinyes, 391 
5 esacoides, 302 
sus fraterna, 389 
F kamara, 1 
* laix, 390 


me » laisidis 378, 390 


n leucocyma, 389 

n^ lutescons, 389 

7 maletas, 390 

3 nigrescens, 350 

5 panthera, 389 

is A var. lutescens, 390 


A patna, 391 

* penanga, 391 

9 var. sumatrana, 30] 
» protogenia, 389 

st sumatrana, 391, 302 

à trmandra, 390 


2 tinctoria, 389 
2 undularis, 348, 350, 353, 355, 
356, 9 


s ( Agrusia) esacoides, 392 
EC (Bruasa) abriaa, 392 


” sumatrana, 301 
(Melynias) ceryzoides, 391 
$3 T dohrnit, au 
" 5 erinyes, 391 

5 is laisidis, 390 


ELYMNIINE, 389 
Emeais drupadi, 440 
Encephaloides, 159, 163, 186 
+ armatrongi, 187 

Enispe,382 ` 

euthymius, 361, 396 

55 tessellata, 396 
Enoplolambrus, 261 
Entomonysz, 167, 

spinosus, 255 

Eoorylides tharis, 481 
Epialtus, 164 


Epicharis altissima, 47 


+ densiflora, 47 æ 
EvipkSNDREX, 329 


Ergasticus, 163 
is, 400 
» — ariadne, 398, 399 
t) FEMURS, 395, 399 


» merione, 398 
15 taprobana, 398, 399 
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Erionota altina, 538 
A: sauguinocculua, 538 
T thrar, 538, 539, 65+ 
Erites angularis, 7 
» argentina, 887 
» elegans, 387 
» madura, 387 
Erythrina indica, 458 
EnvrHhorALEXE, 985 
Erythropalla, 130 
Erythropalum, 95, 08, 129 
D populifolium, 129, 130 
5 scandena, 120, 13U 
ja vagum, 129, 130 
Esopus, 165 


EBucinetopa, 163, 166 
Eucochlias, 152 
L bougainvillei 153 
* illustris, 153 
* octhoplaz, 152, 153, 156 
Eudamus calathua. 642 
2 guttatus, 550, 551 
Eulacura osteria, 405 
Eulepie athamas, 435 
» delphis, 433 
» Hebe, 435 
» — Jalysus, 436 
" kadenii, 434 
i moort, 435 
schreiberi, 434 
Eulophia, 337 
> geniculata, 337 
S lackmocheila, 338 
ÉUMEDONIN €, 258, 286 
Eumedonus, 286, 257 
2 zebra, 288 
ECPHORBIACEX, 132 
Eupleurodon, 164 
Euplea, 347, 345, 349, 352, 353, 354, 355, 
356, 309 


mgyptus, 373, 376 
amymone, 373 

2 aristotelis, 374 

i belinda, 371 

» — bremeri, 370, 371, 373 
burtoni, 0 
castelnaui, 374 


» Chloe, 376 

» — consimilis, 377 
5n Core, 372 

n» —— dehaanis, 375 


» dejeani, 376 
diochtianus, 375 ° 
dioctetianua, 376, 399, 622 
distantit, 372, 375 

s elennina, 375 
. eunua, 374, 391 

» Jelderi, 373 

s» harrisii, 377 

n hoylertaii, 371 

» X "conspicua, 373, 377 
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* | Fuplora lasutina, 375 Ewuprognatha, 164 > 
j „  ledereri, 374 Euripus borneénsis, 309 
4 p — leucogonys, 375 » euplooides, 399 
m > leucoatictos, 375 ý halitherses, 373, 375, 390 
it » tinned, 373, 391, 399, 413, 520 n pfeiffere, 390 
aL e — malayica, 371 Eurynome, 165 
^ n» martinii, 377- Eurypodius, 104 
IN E mazares, 374 Eurystoma vittata, 155, 156 
T » —— menetriesii, 372 Eurytela castelnout, 399 
` s —midamus, 373 2 horafieldii, 300 
x * var, mulciber, 373 Euthalia, 406, 413, 416 
و‎ ' bi modesta, 370 * 11 adoma, 426 
i » moored, 371, 373, 413 zé adonia, 424, 426 
»  mulciter, 374 T agnis, 435 
»  mocarr, 375 * alpheda, 425 
° » Ochsesheimeri, 971 — — अब andersonis, 423 
»  orope, 372 58 anosia, 426 `e 
td n  piema, 377 31 aruna, 423 
۴ » prinwillys, 372, 413 p asoka, 422 
»  Wwhadamanthus, 375 $2 blumei, 421 
١ i,»  scherseri, 372 3 cocylina, 421 
„ sophia, 376 3 cocytus, 421, 422, 424 © 
» —tyrianthina, 377 * cyanipardus, 421 
»» westigiata, 375 = decorata, 427 
f . w— (Adigama) malayica, 371 2 delmana, 425 
e  (Andasena) telinda, 371 * derma, 420 
» 5 orope, 972 2 diardi, 421 
ى‎  (Betanga) scherseri, 372 2 dirtea, 421, 424 
e , tCalliplaa) eunus, gi * dunya, 420 x 
L n»  (Crastia) amymone, 373 * etone, 424 ١ 
d. bs » core, 372 ü erand, | 
b. * distantii, 372 * eriphylir, 425 
E. | 14 » — felderi, 373 n — eurus, 420 
* = inconspicua, 373 * garuda, 424, 426 —* 
»  (Danisepa) diocletianus, 375 4 godartit, 422 
+ (lsamia) agyptus, 376 * gopia, à 
, * 4 chloe, 376 = jama, 425 
١ * 1 dejeani, 376 * kanda, 424 — 
1 s+ Tm sophia, 376 " laverna, - ١ 
4 » (Menamo) bustoni, 370 is lavernalis, 427 
مو — 4 اللي‎ modesta, 370 x, lubentina, 426 
^ »  (Narmada) consimilis, 377 
$i" 2» a martini, 377 
i »  (Penoa) menetricnii, 372 
i * m (8 i» ero £22 
^ | * alpina) leucostictos, 375 
" » (Belinda) cleusina, 5 


u tictoplaa) harrisii, 7 
jy LE] ‘ ratis 377 
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P Euthalia vikrama, 423 
* +» ctchri, 426 
” (Dophia) derma, 420 
" " dunya, 4 
ie enrue, 420 
» ( Felderia) asoka, 422 
2 * blumei, 421 
$2 * cocytina, 421 
» * cocytus, 421 
: » * diardi, 421 
n 5 ludekingii, 421 
2 is maclayt, 421 
4 E mitra, 421 
0 " puseda, 42] 
Jy * stolicskana, 421 
OS 7 (Lezias) cyanipardus, 421 
» * * dirtea, 421 


" pardaiina, 421 

( Nora) decorata, 427 

» erana, 427 

* laverno, 427 

SS lavernalis, 427 

^ ramada, 427 

< salía, 427 
(Tanaécia) aruna, 423 


" T clone, 424 
" m martigena, 424 
" T pelea, 423 
y» | st bs phintia, 423 
| A T +s pulasara, 423 
— " "| ‘supercilia, 423 
» » vikrama, 423 
Everes, 460 
»  argiades, 455 
» — comyntas, 455 
So parrhasius, 455 
Felderia, 421 
e $3 asoka, 422 
AF blumei, 421 
* cocytina, 421 
i cocytus, 421 
t diardi, 421 
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bolus, 156 
dachulfensis, 156 
huttoní, 155 
mataianensis, 156 
phurozona, 156 
plectotropis, 155 
rufispira, 155 
similaris, 1 


Gamana costalis, 365 
daor, 0, 639 
Gangara thyrsis 

Gastrodia, 
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*Gastrodia Dyeriana, 343 
22 elata, 343 
* eritis, 342 
* orobanchoides, 343 
Ge geta, 535 
Gegenes javana, 549 
Gehenna grove, 545 
Gerydus, 445, 446, 447 
* biggeit, 443, 444, 446 
J boisduvrali, 444 
T gera, 444 
n — ghtulus, 444, 445 
* gallus, 443, 444 
gigantes, 443 
»  )gepara, 443 
50 symethus, 443, 444, 446 
A zinckeni, 444 
symna, 444 
Glaucium, 3014, 322, 823, 324 
arabicum, 324 
corniculatum, 323, 324 
elegans, 323, 324 
fimbhrilligerum, 324 
leptopodum, 327 
luteum, var. fimbrillsfera, 324 
f, persicum, 324 
pumilum, 324 
squamigerum, 323, 324 
Giaur, 324 
Gomphandra, 97, 111, 116 
andamanica, 112, 115 
. comosa, 111, 112 
. gracilis, 112, 116 
lanceolata, 112 
. nS * var. angustifolia, 
113 
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» triplinervia, 
113 
Maingayi, 112, 114 
nyesifolia, 112, 114 
enangtana, 112, 113 
Gonatorhynchus, 164 
Gontocheton arborescens, 39 
Goniothoraz, 164 
Gonocaryum, 97, 118 
T affine, 120 
i gracile, 119, 120 
bd IS longe-racemosum, 120, 121 
* pyriforme, 119, 120 
Selabicum, 120 
Teysmannianum, 119, 120 
a Wallichti, 120 
Goodyera, 342 
" = Hemsleyana, 342 
E vittata, 342 
Gramine®, 350, 370, 385, 396, 462, 499 
GRANDES, 311, 31 
® Grypachaus, 163, 177 
hyalinus, 177, 291 
Guarea densiflora, 47 
Gynocephalum bracteatum, 123 
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Gynocephalum oblongwm, 122 
palmatum, 123 


Hubenaria, 343 
5 Biermanniana, 343 
. 2 Cumminatana, 343 


* pachycaulon, 344 
Halimus, 164 
Halpe beturia, 548 
» «=o deron, 618 
» homolea, 547 
» 3"ngnis, 545 
» marsena, 648 
» moore 548 
sema, 361, 648 
Haridra aristogiton, 438 
5 borneénsis, 437 
" distanti, 438 
* durnfordé, 437 
a harpaz, 437 
Harimala palinurus, 523 
Harmandia, 95, 96, 00 
" Kwnstlers, 100 
mekongensix, 100 
Hartighsea-acuminata, 39 
- costulata, 44 
ramiflora, 46 
Hasora badra, 553 
s Celænus, 554 
»  chabrona, 553 
»  Chromus, 553 
» Chusza, 542, 554 
» hadria, 553 
» malayana, 554 
n» - myra. 553 
» simplicissima, 553 
» (Parata) celienus, 554 
chromus, 553 
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* * chusa, 542, 554 
s 5 malayana, 554 
wimplicismima, 553 
Hedomoia borneën ais, 360, 489, 505 
3 celebeniis, 505 
" glaueippe, 
> var, *umatrana, 505 
a" 01 rumatrenms, BOS 
7 javanensis, 505 


* philippensis, 505 
H#ELICEA, 152 
Helix achatina, 153, 155, 156 
5, bolus, 156 
ee clathratula, 153 








Helier (Bucochtiax) octhoplaz, 153, 156 

» (Planispira) propinqua, 156 

» (Plectopylis) achatina, 153, 155, 156 
clathratula, 153 
oyciaspin, 153 
minor, 154, 156 
pinacia, 153, 156 
retifera, 153 
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Hemus, 7 
Herbatia, 166 
Herbsaticlla, 166 
Herond sumatrana, 406 
Hesperia alice, 540 

LA bada, 550 

T baren, 548 

* dara, 545 

» ehulepis, 541 

hyela, 510 

hi iamen e, 540 

n  juliamus, 549 

5 kumara, 650 

H latoiu, 540 

3 mathias, 549 

1 moolata, 550 

5 naga, 541 

^ narooa, 549 

i ormenes, 548 

- ornata, 548 

9 toona, 551 

traviata, 542, 555 

HeresrERIIDXE, 520 
Hestia belia, 364 
ى,‎ aos, 365 
»  druyri, 364 
» —Unteata, 364 
+ lyncens, 364 
s  lynceus, 364, 365 
» — reinwardti, 364 


Hestina, 382 
" carolina, 405 
nema, 405, 406 


Heterocrypta, 258, 283 


investigatoris, 254 

Heynea, 17, 86 

" affinss, 

T conneroides, B6 

i pubescens, 86 

" B uinquejuga, 86 

T umafrana, 86 

I var. »mwttt 

Hibiseua, 509 سی‎ 


$ roea-sinensis, 401 


| Hidari dorsoena, 543 


» harmachis, 543 
T aieo Diet 543 
ss "a geri, 543 
Hipis lowti, 382 | 
Hiposeritia cardena, 400, 604 
" lelage, 508 
" leptin, 503 | 
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s Hiposeritia leptia, var. plana, 503 
pandione, 400, 603, 604 
Hologlossa, 344 
Hoplophrys, 166, 201, 233 
oatesii, 233 
Hoplopiea, 165 
Horaga halba, 479 
Huenia, 158, 164, 191, 194, 196, 200 
= brevirostrata, 106 
23 proteus, 105 
* pyramidata, 196 
3 simplez, 196 
Huentoides, 101 
Huphina amalia, 506 
EN judith, 507 
— is lea, 506, 507 
E 5» » var, naomi, 506 
n nadina, 361, 506 
0 nerissa, 361, 506 
e phrone, 352, 354, 355, 506 
M rembg, 
sumatrana, 361 
Hyarotis adrastus, 536 
* — 536 
Hyas, 1 
Hyastenus, 165, 200, 202, 206, 235 
a aries, 208, 211 
i, brockii, 216 
p P B. x calvarius, 208, 213, 214 
P" l " converus, 216 
7 e diacanthus, 208, 210 


Hygroucia apud, 155 


gracilirostris, 207, 215 
hilgendorfii, 207, 209 
oryz, 207, 214 
pinnasitis, 208, 212, 213 
pleione, 207, 208 

sebo, 207, 213 

spinosus, 208, 211 
tenuicornis, 207, 215 
(Chorilia) oryz, 214 


p Hylomecon, 327 
< Hypochrysope, 444 
Hypolimnas, 406 





alcmene, 413 
anomala, 373, 413 
antigone, 413 
antilope, 413 
bolina, 413 

» var. jactntha, 413 
diocippus, 413 
tphigenia, 413 
jacintha, 413 
melita, 413 
misippus, 346, 413 
proserpina, 413 


Hypolycana erylus, 476 


sipylus, 476 
tharrytas, 477 
thecloides, 476 





planastus, 212 
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lambris salala, 535- 
" sindu, 635 
* atellifer, 535 
ICACINEAR, 06 
Ideopain daos, 365, 528 
5 (Gamana) daos, 305 
Ilerda epicles, 361, 472 
® , Wa, 361, 47 
Iles, 133 
» Cuymowt, 134, 136 
a ,, epiphytica, 133, 134 
® , glomerata, 134, 135 
» Grifhiths, 133, 135 
» macrophylla, 134, 136 
» AMaíngayi, 134, 136 
is cclerophyla, 134, 137 
w "mngaporima, 137 
epicata, 133, 134 
Iliades forbesi, 517 
„n  memnon, 515 
ILICINERN, 133 
Imperuta arundinacea, 358, 359, 306 
INACHIDA, 158 
INACHIN»E, 160, 162, 168 
INACHOIDA, 160, 163, 164, 185 
Inachoides, 164, 185, 186 
t dolichorhynchus, 186, 291 
Inachus, 158, 164 
“a arabicus, 197 
n aranea, 183 
RS hybridus, 231 
= longipes, 223 


* muricatus, 230 
* ovis, 227 
(Oncinopus) aranea, 183 
Iodes, 97, 126, 


» oblonga, 126, 128 
» ovalis, 126, 128 
© „ reticulata, 126 
» tomentella, 128 
. velutina, 126 
Iolaus isarus, 475 
Iraota boswelliana, 463 
» nile, 463 
» YOChana, 463, 464 
» fimoleon, 464 
Isamia icgyptus, 376 
iw Chloe, 376 
+» dejeani, 376 
» Sophia, 376 
Isbarta, 365 
» glauca, 365 
Isma bononia, 636 
» coríssa, 537 
» ÓJeralía, 536 
„ inarime, 537 
» Bubmaculata, 537 
Ismene, 553 
s" antigone, 553 
* etelka, 552 
* ħarira, 553 
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5» — maülhintha, 553 
»  «dipodea, 652 


Jtyn tadera, 536 
Tzias Havipennis, 500 


» — ludekingii, 360, 0 


+ peritis, 500 
Irora, 509, 523 
Jucoona anaruja, 478 
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Jenkinsia assamica, 125 
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0 diacanthus, 273 
* echinatus, 262, 204 
" girafa, 264 
E gracilis, 265, 208, 9 
i harpas, 275, 278 
" holdaworthiy, 264 
we heplonotus, 272, 273, 275 
» Jourdain, 262 
* longimanwus, 260 
» longiepinus, 265, 266 
25 pelagicus, 205, 207 
e. yE petalophorus, 205, 271 
3 pisoides, 273 
* prensor, 262, 263, 264 * 
no šandrockii, 8 7 
1 sculptus, 272 I 
2 spinifer, 266 | 
* spinimanus, 266 2 
* tarpeius, 275, 277 » ١ 
RE turriger, 265, 209, 270, 271 
* validua, 267 
* whitei, 272, 274 
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72, 274 , £ 
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" ae Lampides, 378 Leptidia (Leucophasia) sinapis, 456 ड 
e ubdul, 400 Leptocircus curius, b 
ie welianus, 458 " meges, 520 
= agna*a, 458 virescena, 520 
v bochides, 460 ' Leptomithrarz, 160, 240 | 
" celeno, 378, 458, 460 Leptonium oblongifolium, 106 " 
* cleodua, 458 Leptopisa, 107 
* elpis, 378, 459, 460 Leptopodia, 158, 163, 168 
P» kankena, 459 Leproroptoipa, 160, 162, 168 
M kondulana, 459, 460 Leptopus longipes, 223 
3 lucide, 400 Leptosia nina, 486 
kí maluccanus, 458 phía, 486 
" marakata, 450 Lethe arcadia, 394 
* margarita, 400 ww G@renats, 385 
pura, 4585 w . Grete, TAG 
» i saturata, 378, 459, 460 iw Chandica, 884 
30 * subdita, 378, 469, 460 » Garena, 384 
a suidas, 460 n» uropa, 385 
talinga, 459, 460 T mekara, 354, 385 
Lansium, 17, 51, 80, 82 „, minerva, 354 
? - aquewm, 81 » rohria, 385 
A Cinereum, BL » (Debis) chendíca, 384 
i 5 domesticum, 81 " - darena, 384 
» — humile, 81 " mekara, 384 
pedicellatum, 81, 82 (Nemetie) minerva, 384 
Lantana, 523, 527 Leucippa, 164 
Lasiandra, 116 Leucodermia javanica, 137 : 
Lasianthera, 97, 116 Leucophasia sinapis, 486 
p" lanceolata, 113 Lezius cyaniperdus, 421 
» maingayi, 114 » — dirtea, 421 
3» malaccensis, 117, 118 n»  pardalina, 421 
7 secundiflora, 117, 118 Libidoclea, 165 
* umbellata, 117 Libinia, 165 
Lasianthus, 35 LipsvTH EIN E, 430 
Lathraea, 137 Libythea myrrha, 439 
* clandestina, 137 " narina, 439 
» — Jjaponicam, 138 » vrohing, 430 
—— purpurea, 137 Limenitia, 416 
»  — Rhodopeam, 138 m agneya, 416 
2 squamariam, 138 4 alhomarginata, 361, 416 
| . ` (Clandestina) purpurea, 137 4 bockisi, 361, 398, 416 
1 Lazita damajanti, 440, 441 5 danava, 361, 416 
p  tyclene, 440, 441 — daraza, 416 
s» orphna, 441 ie dudu, 361, 416 
» tanita, 440 x hageni, 416 
„ telesía, 410 i martha, 415 
Lebadea alankara, 415 " procris, 417 
* var. sumatrensis, 415 " selenophora, 419 
ES attenuata, 415 ( Moduzai procris, 417 
۴ inonene, 415 Limnas chrysippus, 307 
» martha, 415 Lispognathus, 163 
2 5 var. sumatrensts, 415 Lissa, 166 
» Paduka, 415 Lissorpa, 161, 166, 201, 233 
N panduka, 415 Lotsa fervida, 351 
LrxwoNirm, 439 s  oroafis, 881 
Lepidenagia, D ON. ig 5- cie 381 
Lepionurus 4 gamia, 
9 oblongifolius, 105 * luca, 447 
5 sylvestris 104, 105 m malayica, 446, 447 
Lepteces " marmorata, 447 
Leptidia ainapis, - n — massalia, 447 
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wi arena, 446, 447 
Lophoides tapis, 636 
LOBANTHACES, 450 
LoRANTHACÉES, 140 
LORANTHERN, 130 
Loranthus, 450 
Lotongus avesta, 542 

$2 calothus, 541, 542 


5 excellens, 542 

5 maculatus, 542 

vs parthenope, 542, 555 
schedia, 643 


Loszorhynchus, 165 
Lozura atymnwus, 451 
» Cassippein, 451 
Lycana augusta, 462 
sg werd, 
» saturate, 459 
Lycienesthes emolus, 454 
lycirnina, 455 
LYvcxNiDpE, 430, 443, 457, 460 
Lycænopsis, 454 
E ananga, 454 
E cylinde, 463 
Mackaya, 129 
Macrocheira, 163, 181 
Macrocaloma, 162, 167, 235, 238, 254 
5 concava, 255 
. nummifer, 255, 201 
MacnRorFODIENS, 160 
Macropus longipes, 223 
Mahathala ameria, 470 
Maia, 158, 162, 166, 237, 238, 240 
n echinatus, 264 
» fornicata, 282 
® ə gibba, 239, 201 
» girafa, 264 
» hybrida, 231 
» miersii, 239 
5» muricata, 230 
» ovis, 227 
» apinigera, 230, 241 
squinado, 240 
Maica, 166 
Matters, 160 
Marix, 158, 159, 160, 162 
Matin, 161, 166, 236 
MAIINEA, 158, 160 
MAIOIDEA, aa 161, 166, 237, 238 
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Martanda janardana, 380 
megamede, 380 
Massaga hartertii, 449 
Matapa aria, 537 

» emia, 537 

»  druna, 637 

»  sasvarna, 537 


payeni, 523 
309, 311, 312, 322 
aculeata, 309, 311, 312, 313 
314, 315 
bella, 310, 311, 313, 321 
betonicwfolia, 312, 326 
cambrica, 312, 313 
chelidonifolia, 311, 312, 313 
crassifolia, 312, 313 
Delavayi, 311, 313, 320 
grandis, 310, 311, 313. 320 
Gulielmi-Woldemari, 314 
Henrici, 311, 313, 319 
heterophylla, 312, 313 
horridula, 309, 311, 313, 315 
855 var, racemosa, 813, 
314, 315, 320 
75 n rudis, 314 
» typica, 313 
integrifolia, 311, 313, 320 
lancifolia, 311, 313, 320 
Oliveriana, 311, 312, 313 
napaulensis, 310, 311, 313, 
314, 315, 316, 
317, 318 
nipalensis, 315, 316, 7 
paniculata, ys 311, 313, 316 


a var. elata, 316. 317 
" » typica, 816, 
317 
primulina, —* 310, 311, 313, 
31 


punicea, 311, 313, 321 
quintuplinervia, 811, 313, 821 
racemosa, 313, 314 
robusta, 909, 310, 311, 313, 
315, 316, 318 
simplicifolia, 310, 311, 313, 
320 321 


sinuata, 300, 311, 313,314, 315 
5 war. Prattii, 314, 315 
pica, 314 
superba, 310, 311, 313, 317 
Walliehii, 310, 311, 313, 316, 
317, 315 
» var. rubrofusca, 310, 
318 


Megaphylla, 17, 23, 32 


Perakonnin, 24 


Megisba malaya, 452 
Melanitis, 382, 384, 388, 306 


amabilis, 362 3 


































Melanitia aswa, 388 
" bela, 358 
* determinata, 362, 387 
5 inmiene, $62, 357, 388, 497 
* teda, 862, 387 
* rudana, 858 
zitentus, 358 
Meliu, 17, 19, 20 
s methiopica, 18 3 
+ argentea, 18 
» uetralaeica, 18 
Azadirdchta.19 
, Azídarach, 15, 19, 20 
»  Birmanico, 18, 20 
4» Bombolo, 18 
4, composita, 18, 19, 20 
„ dubia, 18, 19 
»  excelsa, 20 
»  Kottjape, 23 
52, penduliflora, 29 
» robusta, 18, 19, 20 
p sempervirens, 21 
» superba, 18, 19 
» tomentosa, 20, 20, 89 
Toosedan, 
Meliacea Wightiana, 54 
Menrace®, 16, 63, 84, 95 
Melospermum rubro-stamineum, 83 


١ Melynias ceryroides, 391 


»  ohrnii, 301 

24 crinyes, 391 
© laisidis, 390, 301 
a Menæthiops, 289 


3 bicornis, 289 
Menithius, 164, 191, 197, 289, 200 
An angustus, 107 
2) areolatus, 7 
te dentatus, 197 
x uf. ^ depressus, 197 
» inornatus, 107 
W monoceros, 197 


" proceus, 197 
l subserratua, 197 
tuberculatus, 197 
Menama bustoni, 370 

» — loeza, 370 

a — lorze, 970 

u modesta, 370 
Menamopsis perses, 518 
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petra, 519 
Menelaides antiphus, 510 
B coon, 610 
| delianus, oll 
neptunus, 1 


Metoporaphis, 163, 168 
Michelia champoca, 
Micippa, 1 


۳ eristata, 1 62. 
4 hamis = 52 
inerinis, 252 
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58, 164, 107, 238, 246, 245, 251 


| margeritifera, 240,253 
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mascarenica, 250, 201 
" philyra, 240 251 


n T plotiyes, 240 
., 0 cpatulifrona, 250 
» superciliosa, 250 
»  thatia, 162, 240, 251 
» var eculeata, 251 
Micippe bicarinata 
hirtipes, 
ys miliaris, 252 
„ platipes, 250 
pusilla, 252 
Micippoides, 167, 255 
Microhalimus, 164, 166 
Microphrya, 162, 167, 234 
" cornwutusa, 169 


"m 
Mic a, 166 
Microrhynchus, 1604 
Microstylis, 329 
Muarimowicsiana, 420 
Miletus, 445 
»  Cælisparsus, 414 
" zymna, 444 
Milnea argentea, 70 
Milnia, 167, 234 
„ styr; 235 
Mimulus, 164 
Miquelia, 95, 97, 121, 124 
caudata, 124 
- Kieinii, 125 
Mithraculus, 167 
Mithraz, 107 
2 affnis, 244 
s — asper, 243 


xpinifrons, 244 
suborbicularis, 245 
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Mocosoa, 164 

Modecca, 120 

Modeccopais, 129 

Modusa procris, 41% 
Monocyclia robusta, 85 
Musa, 538 

Mycalesix unapita, 379, 390 


var puros, 249, 
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var. latifrons, 250 Lo d. 


triungularis, var. dichotoma, 244 

excipe, 

indica, 2 

S ( Schizophrys) affinis, 244 
ma, 245 

triangularis, var, 
d ichotomas, 

" » var. 
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inidica, 
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Mycalesis asophis, 381 
> blasius, 378 
73 us var. l'alassis, 378 
* bockis, 381 
2 diniche, 380 
m" dohert yi, 381 
tf drusia, 379 
* fervida, 381 
n — fuscum, 380 
» hesione, 378 
s horsfeldu, 379 
» — janardana, 379, 380 
" justina, 379 
" ma id, 378 
” mavamneds, 378 
» marginata, 380 
" medus, 378, 379 
R medusa, 38] 
" megamede, 380 
r miners, 379, 380, 385 
" mnasicles, 380 
mE oroatis, 381 
5 orseia, 378, 380, 384 
» p ostrea, 379 
ss persecus, 375, 370 
" polydecta, 379 
runcka, 378 
5 samba, 378 
* sudra, 378 
"A surkha, 381 
= ustulata, 381 
1 Ü Calysisme) ai rhe S12 


"» » mineus, 37 

2h tr perseus, 378 

” polydecta, 279 
- (Culapa) mnaricles, 350 

» — (Dalapa) s 


(Lotea) oroatis, 381 
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Nucaduba atrata, 456, 458 
* dama, 457 
7 hermus, 456 
* kerriuna, 455, 458 
F lutea, 457 
3 macrophthalma, 455, 458 
& nanda, 457 


T nelides, 457, 458 b 
m nora, 457 
A noreia, 457 


x povana, 455, 458 
2 perusia, 458 

* prominens, 456 

* pseutis, 456 


viola, 456 
Narmada consimilia, 377 
* martinii, 377 


Natsatium oppositifolium, 128 
Nazia, 158, 165, 200, 216 
* cerastes, 217, 220 
E diacontha, 210 
» Mirta, 217, 218 
p hystriz, 217, 220 
* » intestigutoris, 217, 218, 291 
» petersti, 218 
» Pleione, 208 
taurus, 217, 219, 220 
Naziodes, 165, 216 
8 hirta, 218 
Nemausa, 166 
NkMkORBIINA, 440 
Nemetis minerva, 384 
Neocheritra amrita, 477 
2 namoa, 477 
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Neptis hordona, 407 
T hordonia, 407, 408, 420 
" kuhasa, 408 
3 leucothoe, 400, 410 
3 miah, 408 
» nadina, 410 
* nafta, 410, 411 


T omeroda, 400 
7 ophiana, 410 
* ormeroda, 400 


T papaja, 400 

„ paraka, 407, 408 

a peraka, 407 

* sankara, 361, 408, 410 
* sattanga, 408 

$3 soma, +10 

^ susruta, 410 

* thamata, 408 

:: tiga, 408 

j tikasi, 400, 419 

Re ( Rahinila) hordonia, 407 


te LE paraka, 407 
Nibilia, 165 


Nichitonta ziphia, 349, 352 
Niphanda tessellata, 455 
Nora decorata, 427 
» erana, 427 
„ laverna, 427 
o tavernalis, 427 
i» ramada, 427 
„ šalia, 427 
Notocrypta albifascia, 644 
za alysos, Dbh 
5 feisthamelii, G44 
* monteithi, 544 
9 nera, 
restricta, 544 P 
Notolopas, 165 
NYMPHALIDE, 364 
NyYMPHALINE, 382, 397, 411, 420 
Nyssa, 130 
Oberonia, 329 
ie caulescens, 230 
^ demissa, 430 


RE s falcata, 329 

ilies lobulata, 331 

" ^» longilabria, 330 

" n micrantha, 330 
és myriantha, 340 

9 z parvula, 330 

ve uo Prainiana, 331 


Wightiana, 330 
Ochanostachys, 96, 100, 1 
amentacea, 100 
Odina hieroglyphica, 531 
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(Ethra scruposa, 285 - 
* "5 var. 4cutata, 285 
5» culata, 285 
Ornacyk e, 95 
OrLAcINxX x, 04, 95, 119, 129, 132 
Olas, 06, 98 
» imbricata, 98 
n mergueneia, 09 
» #umatrona, 104 
»  Wightiana, 99 
Olus sanguinis, 132 
Omelacantha, 167 
Oncinopus, 163, 182 


^ angulatus, 153 

* aranea, 183 

sj neptunus, 153 
subpellucidus, 183 9 


COPHRYDERN, 320, 343 


Opilia, 104 
ds acuminata, LOG 
* amentacea, 104 
Orirrir e, 95, 96 
Ops melastigma, 475 


,, | oguges, 475 
| Orbitolites, 242, 255 
Oregonia, 164, 259 
gracilis, 290 

Ornithoptera amphrisius, 509 

* honrathiana, 507 

x ritsemae, 509 

» CE var. sumatrana, 509 
Orsotrixna, 378 

modus, 378 


Orthophatus phanus, 529 n 
Othonia, 167 
Orzypleurodon, 164, 193 
cuneus, 193 
OxynuuvxNcHA, 157, 159 
Pactolus, 163 
Padraona, 541 
* dara, 533, 545, 540 
T gola, 546, 547 
* goloides, 547 
4 vursosdes, 545 
5 meena, 645 
2) palmarum, 547 
9 pë peragola, 546. 547 
T pavor, 546, 555 
suniuas, 546 
Paducn fasciata, 412 
Paduka glandulosa, 539 
s  tebadea, 539 
11 1 andamanica, 539 
subfasciata, 539 
Paederia foetida, 35 
Pamphila apostata, 550, 551 
* augwustula, 547 
m fettings, 555 
» fortunes, 550, 551 
" gola, 647 
ii goloides, var, ukar, 547 
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Pamphila pellucida, 549, 570 
1 mor sm, 
4 mangala, 549, 550, 351 
is naranata, 547 
echellers, 
Pandita nnope, 417 
Pangerana erebus, 513 Y 
* hagens, 512 


5 alpinum, var. croceum, 905 


* armenasacum, 313 
ve califormicum, 312 
bs cornigerwm, 


dubium, 304, 305, 307, 308 

var. Docaisnet, 308 

m " glabrum, 307. 808 

m » resgatum, 307, 
308 


ve 

re 

v" 

ra ht 
te 
i 


glabellum, 307 

Hookers, 306 
hybridum, 304, 5 
lævigatum, 307, 308 
Lemmoni, 312 
macrostomum, 307 , 308 
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cum, 
+ — p'nieulatum, 316, 317 





5 var. croceum, 305 
a „ grandiflora, 305 
€ s rubro-aurantia- 
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Papilio arjuna, 622 


+e 


gedeensia, 522 

Lorna, 523 
arycles, D27 
bathycles, 526 

n bathyeloides, 526 
bisaltide, 433 
brama, 523 
brigitta, 494 


butlers, 374, 519, 520, 621, 522, 
528 


caunus, 521 
agialus, 522 
cloanthus, 361, 526 
wi var, clymenus, 526 
= n sumatrana, 526 
$, sumatranus, 526 
coon, 510, 511 
erino, 523 
dadalua, 523 
delessertii, 360, 528 
delianus, 511 


demoleus, 346, 350, 351, 352, 353, 
354, 355 


demolion, 513 

diocletianus, 375 

diophantus, 515 

diphilus, 510 

discordia, 523 

distanti, 621 

doubledayi, 511 
KA var. delíanus, 511 
T delianus, 511 


erebus, 510, 612, 8 
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Papilio leucothos? interjectua, 525 


lyuncida, tol 
macareus, 528 
" var, santhosoma, 525 
+ zanthosoma, 528 
mecisteus, 525, 620 
megarua, 520 
MEMNON, rp 508, 514, 515, 517, 
8 


monina, 422 
nephelus, 514, 518 

5 var, saturnus, 514 

0 maturnus, 515 
nepticula, 521 
neptunus, 511 

* var. sumatrana, 511 
noctis, 513 
noz, 512, 513 
numa, 517, 518 
palinurus, 522, 523 
panmon, 350, 517 
paradoza, 519 

var. zanoa, 519 

paradosus telesicles, 521 
payent, 860, 301, 523 

n» brunei, 524 


pertinaz, 555 


plilomela, 386 
plerippus, 36Û 
polites, 350, 351, 353 
polycletin, 444 
polytes, 510, 513, 514, 517. 518 
» theseus, 518 
priapus, 612 
prilluitzi, 522 
rama, 527 
ramaceus, 521 
rhadamanthus, 376 
ritsema, 509 


sarpedon, 526 


perses, 519 
sumatrana, 361 


aycoraw, 512, 513 


varuna, 512 
velutinus, 375, 521, G22 
wanthosoma, 528 


( Achillidex) anias — 
(Araminta) demolion, 513 











Papilio (Charus) diophantus, 515 
* á 5 helenua, 514 


nephelus 
»  (Dalrhina) cloanthua, 626 


5 sarpedon, & 

» (Euplropsis) swgialus, 521 

8 i arnig ma, 529 

01 » butleri, 519 

" penomimwus, 521 
Cf SOIR ter nurus, 523 

» — (Iliades) f. i, 517 

5 memnon, 51 


®»  (Laertias) polytes, 517 
»  (Meandruso) payeni, 523 
i» ( Menasopsin) ore PA 


, (Menclaides) —— 510 


" " coon 
+ * delianus, 511 
ta neptunus, 511 


» (Ornithoptera) ritaema, 600 
5»  (Pangerana) erebus, 513 


pr " hageni, 512 

" n priapus, 512 

* 612 

» (Paranticopsis) delessertii, 528 | 

RAS leucothoe, 5 

" " megarus, 529 

w ganthosoma, 528 

»  (Pathysa) antíphates, 524 

T Pa hermocratea, 525 

= insularis, 524 

» (Zetides) agamemnon, 527 

v » arycles, 527 

E n» bathycios, 526 

m p  empedocles, 528 

" n — €Curypylus, 525 

= p  Gtemon, 625 

= La neciateus, 525 
PAPILIONIDS, 486 


PAFILIONINAS, 507 


Paragerydus, 415, 446 


5 horafieldi, 445, 446, 452 


= potus, 445, 446 
* panormis, 445, 4465 
۴ portunus, 445 
taras, 445 
Paramicippa, 166 
P asperimanus, 250 
T tuburculosa, 161 ˆ 
Paramicippe, 250 
Paramithraz, 158, 1606, 237, 240 
5 aculeatus, 241, 242 
m : 5 نت‎ var, armatus, 241 
" nus, 243 
t (Chlorinoides) aculeatus, 
241 
pr "n ee var, 
armatus, 
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Paramithraz (Chlorinoides) longispinus, 
242 


Parantica oglaioides, 369 
* grammica, 360 
Paranticopsia delessertii, 528° 


* leucothoe, 528 
4 megarus, 520 
i canthoroma, 528 


Parapithecops gawra, 451 
Partita celernus, 554 
» Chromus, 553 
» Chuza, 542, 554 
Y —— na, 554 
» simplieissima, 553 
Parathoe, 166 
Paratymolus, 163, 173 
. = hastatus, 174, 291 
Pareba terpsichore, 397 
» — vesta, 361 m 
®. „ vestita, 361, 397 
Parnara bada, 550, 551 
= cohira, 550 


e cinnara, 552 

d: colaca, 552 

5 conjuncta, 549 
i fortunei, 551 


guttata, 550, 551 
4 pellucida, 551 
A pugnans, 552 


É toona, 549, 551 
Parthenolambrus, 260, 275, 279 
= 


1 oxieppodas SEN 
es, 
7 harpaz, 275, 278 
LJ tarpeius, 275, 277 
Parthenomerus, 280 
OS aitorssema, 270, 281, 
P arthenope, 258, 279, 206 
4 —— 275 
Kt t 279, 281, 208 
zz fornicata, 282 ب‎ 
” giraffe, 26% 
DN rrida, 279, 206, 207 
* investigatoris, 206, 208 
longimanus, 260 
ex spinimana, 266 
"m — 279, 250, 
= " ( Parthenomerus)  eftorescena, 
, 270, 281, 208 


—— — 
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Pathysa hermocrates, 525 
$ insularis, 524 
Pavetta, 513 
Pelia, 165 
Peloplastus, 165 
Peltinia, 164 
Penoa menetrieasi, 872 
»  pinwillis, 372 
Pericera, 167 
S cornigera, 256 
p» setigera, 256 
2 tiarata, 256 
PgnRniCcERIDX, 158, 167 
PrRICEROIDA, 162, 167, 238, 248 
Perinea, 166 
Periplaneta americana, 345 


Peripterygium quinquelobum, 182 


Petalinia baneana, 101 
Phadyma, 410 
Pharbitis nil, 458 
Phaseolus vulgaris, 462 
Phlebocalymna, 119, 120 
* Grifithiana, 120 
$3 Lobbianum, 120 
Phycodes, 166 


© Physachaus, 163, 174 
= » ctenurus, 175, 176, 291 


® As fonsor, 176, 201 
Phytocrene, 95, 97, 121, 132 
E bracteata, 122, 123 

s — — 123 

Li] oblonga, 22 

5 palmata 122, 123 
PHYTOCRENE®, 97 | 
PicRockROIDYs, 162, 167 
Picrocerua, 162, 166, 235 


Pixnix x, 433, 435, 443, 496 


Pieris amalia, 506 


» Cynis, 404 
LE] domifin, 501 
» tea, 506 
» naomi, 506 i 
" ised, var, sumatrana, 500 
"! panda, 504 
"+ oe var. 505 
9 o pavona, 540 
|. rudolphii, 540 
Pisa, 158, 165, 234 



















Pisorpa, 161, 165, 200, 201 
Pisoides, 165 
Pithauria aitchisons, 544 


" ( Pithaurtopsias) aitehisont, 544 | 


Pithauriopms aitchisont, 544 
Pithecops dharma, 451 
M dionisius, 450 
2 fulgens, 450 
a hylaz, 450, 451 
maria, 450, 451 
Pitho, 167 
J'lageotagis Chickrassia, BS 
velutina, 80 
Planispira, 156 
* propinqua, 150 
* sonaria, 155 
Plantarum, 119 
Plastingia callineura, 540, 541 
E fruhstorferi, 541 
* helena, 541 
» hieroglyphica, 5831 
5 margherita, 540 
^ naga, 541 


2 submaculata, 537 
<: tessellata, 541 
vermiculata, 541 
Platea, 97, 110 


„ excelea, 111 
» — Grifithiana, 120 
Platylambrus, 260, 261 


* curinatus, 262, 263, 264 

T echinatus, 262, 264 

D holdsworthis, 264 
prensor, 262 


Platymaia, 163, 180 
i wyville-thomsons, 181 
Platypes, 167 
Platyrinchus, 166 
Plebeius kupu, 457 
lucifer, A51 
» Plato, 458 
o» — polysperchinus, 455 
siraha, 
subfestivus, 456 
talinga, 459 
5 unicolar, 456 
" hylaz, 450, 451 
ix 
Plectopylis 
FY achatina, 155, 155, 156 
N brachydiscus, 154 
clathratula, 153 


B minor, fos, 156 
M pinacis, 153, 154, 156 
* plectostoma, 154 
retifera, 1 
Plectotropis elegantissima, 155, 156 
Pleistacantha, 163 
Plesioneura alysos, 544 
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Plesioneura atilia, var. palawana, 532 


monteithi, 544 
Pleurophricus, 160 
Podalirius pompilins, 524 


Podochela, 163 


Podohuenia, 107 
Podonema, 163 
Podopisa, 105, 216 

* petersii, 218 
Poinciana pulcherrima, 500 
Polychatia paniculata, 316, 317 
Polyommatus boticus, 455, 462 
POLYZOA, 254 
Pompeoptera amphrysus, 508 


» cundifera, 90 

* helena, GOT 

i honrathiana, 507 
Porites, 6, 8 


Poritia, 448, 450 
»  erycinoides, 448, 449 
» philota, 445, 440 
ww — phraotica, 445 
ى,‎ Pinteni, 445 
ى‎  pleurata, 448, 449 
» promula, 445 
sumatre, 445, 440 
Porrax, 330 
Portulaca, 454 
Precis, 382 
» tia, 406 
» tphita, 406 
Parcrace®, 324 
Purmmutixm, 311, 313 
Prinos cymosa, 137 
» äpicuta, 134 
Prionernis autothisbe, 490 
3 clemanthe, 360, 489 
" hypsipyle, 489 
is hypsypule, 480 
Prionorhynchus, 165 
Proteides excellens, 542 
Prothoe, 420 
^ angelica, 439 
s 0 belisama, 439 
» calydonia, 426, 438, 439 
» | chrysodonta, 439 
, franck, 439 
PsgvDo-AGLAIA, 51, 58 
Pseudodypsas bengalensis, 454 
Pseudomicippa, 166 
Pteleocarpa, 98, 119, 130, 132 
as longistyla, 131 
" malaccensis, 131 
Pterygospidea simula, 530 
Ptychondra, 383 
Pugettia, 158, 164, 190, 200, 202 
» — globulifera, 206 
» — velutina, 206 ` 
PULMONIFERA, 151 
FPygaera bucephala, 346 
Pyrameis, 429 








(2 Pyramew cardui, 427 


| 5 dejcanti, 428 
" 2 samanî, 427 


wu m om 
= — 
حم‎ i 
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Rapala abnormis, 454 

k LE choseba, 484 

» deliochus, 482 

5» domitia, 485 
CE » Jarbus, 484, 485 
p? »  melampus, 454 
९ » Missa, 483 
k- » Orseis, 483, 484 
Ima" » — pheritima, 484 

s Thoda, 


5»  Schistacea, 361, 453 
» scintilla, 301, 453 


» — suffusa, 484 
» — menophon, 455 
E" Renanthera, 328 
- 9; coccinea, 328 
9 के ilio, 325 
4 Rhinolambrus, 260, 265 
j " 265, 266, 267 


huler. 





meri violacea, 322 
Rohana artawxes, 405 
" purisatss, var, sumatrenais, 404. 
m sumatrensis, 404 
Saccharum officinale, 306 ° 1 
Saccolabium, 341 न 
^ distichum, 341 | 
a و‎ de pseudo-distichum, 841 . = 
Salacia, 165 


Balatura hegesippus, 360 8 
" intermedia, 368 
2 sumatrana, 368 
Saletara nathalia, 604 
" panda, 504 
» schoenbergi, 504 
Salpina leucostictos, 375 

































Sancus fuscula, 533 Le 
1 subfasciatus, 534 : * 
5 ulunda, 534 ^ 


Sandoricum, 17, 21 


» Beccarianum, 22 ع‎ 
+ borne ense, 22 Di g 
» emarginatum, 21, 22 p 
7 glaberrimum, 23 2 
indicum, 21. z^ 
" Maingayi, 21, 22 
" nervosum, 23 
"x radiatum, 21 
ternatum, 23 
SANGUINARIA, 313 
BANTALACEX, 05, 104, 129 
Sarinpacem, 132 
Sarcochilus, 
» ^ bimaculatus, 340 
PL crepidiformia, 340 
retro-epiculatua, 340 


Sarcostigma, 97, 125 ١ 
edule, 126 ظ‎ 
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Scorodocarpus Borneensis, 108 Stibochiona rothachildi, 412 
Scyra, 165 Stiboges nymphidia, 440 
Scyramathia, 164, 165, 200, 201 Stictoplea crowley 
5 beauchampi, 204 * harrisii, 377 
a globulifera, 205 p inconspicua, 377 
5 T] pulchra, 202 ina, 377 


E: rivers-andersont, 203 
Scytalia glabra, 85 
Selinda eleusina, 375 
Bemanga superba, 479 
Sepa cronus, 7 
Simiskina, 450 

pavonica, 449 
»  pediada, 449 
* phalena, 449 
5 pharyge, 449 
Pe potina, 450 


7 procotes, 450 
prozima, 450 
Simocarctnus, 164, 190, 196 
* pyramidatus, 196 
simplez, 196 


Bingapuriana Walsura, 63 
Sinthusa amba, 456 

* malika, 486 

1 — 455 
Sisyphus, 16 
7 — chitra, 482 

» nedymond, 482 
Sospita susa, 441 
— epius, 451 







nubilus, 451 

S acme polystachya, 54 

a Rohituka, 56 

* spectabilis, 57 

spicata, 54 
Sphenocarcinus, 164, 190, 193 
cuneus, 193 

Spinacía, 454 
Spongodes, 234 


" cervicornis, 234 

> pustulosa, 234 
STACHYOBIUM, 332 
Btemonurus, 116 


x pitatus, 118 

» intermedius, 118 
* —— 116 

2» aingayt, 114 

1 parviflorus, 116 

> penangianus, 114 
S secundifiorus, 117 
e tomentella, 113 


umbellatus, 118 
STENOCIONOPOIDA, 161, 162, 166, 237, 246 
Stenocionops, 158, 160, 237, 247 

„ — cervicornis, 248 

curvirostris, 248 
Stenorhynchus, 163, 169, 176 
Stibochiona, 382 


Stilbognathus, 166 

STOMAFODA, 157 

Strombosia, 06, 102, 103 
i javanica, 102 

" " —— a, eoru 
١ rotundifolia, 1 1 

Stylodon, 153 d 

Stylodonta, 153 

Stylophorum, 327 


B+ lactucoides, 227 
f nepalense, 318 
rr paniculatum, 315, 216, 317, 
318 
RrYRACEX, 130 


Suada swerga, 634 
Suasa suessa, 476 
Suastus gremius, 535 
»  phiditia, 535 
- tripura, 535 
Suralaya orseís, 378 
Surendra amisena, 464 
" ftorimel, 464 
T vivarna, 464 
Surwala robusta, 85 
Swietenia chickrassia, 88 


Sotrophola, 88 
Symbrenthia cotanda, 428 
» hippoclus, 428, 429 
»  — hypatia, 428 
1 hypselis, 428 
sinis, 428 


Symphedra pardalina, 421 
Tachyris galba, 501 
T hippo, 501 
4 nero, var. palawanica, 1 

Tagiades, 345 

25 atticus, 531 

2 cosima, 531 

$2 dealbata, 532 

" fuscula, 533 

15 gana, 531 

* japetus, 531 

$5 maura, 539 

5 niphates, 531 

1 pin unti, 532 

n pralaya, 532 

- rans, 532 

" revs, 532 

77 sambara, 555 

ii patampi, 554 

" trichoneura, 532 

" tripura, 5 
toba, 532 





WW Tainia, 336 AM 
4 kannegieteri, 412, 422 ® ,, Hookeriana, 336 





Tainia wiridifusca, 337 


" Tojuria blanka, 475 
p „ burbona, 474 
| »,  donatama, 476 
» indru, 474 
» seas, 474, 475 
E » jalndra, 474 
5» longinus, 474 
: „ mantra, 474 
| 7?  arsolina, 475 
4 „ Telata, 476 
| 1 » tarpina, 474 
s  thria, 475 
»  travana, 474 
he » tura, 474 
» tyro, 474 
Tanatcia aruna, 423 
» elone, 424 
m" martigena, 424 
9 pelea, 423 
; 5 phintia, 423 
e x pulasara, 423 
M^ B X supercilia, 423 
| " ni —— 423 
Tapena agni, 532 
. T lazmi, 532 
» — thwaiten, 532 
Taraka hamada, 452 
as “९-३ = 452 
Tazila drupadi, 
5s  bhaquinus, 440, 441 
»  telewia, 440 
» thuisto, 440 — 
Telegonus pervivaz, 
Teleophrys, 167 
Telicota, 541 
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Teorias semifusca, 499 
» senna, 495, 496, 407 
» Hilhetana, 498 
4 sodalis, 406 
* mwinhoei, 407 
9.0, —— tecmessa, 498 


e. toba, 496 
Terinos atlita, 401, 402 
B^ clarissa, 402 
v larissa, 402 
» Tobertsia, 402 


» B var. sumatrana, 402 
" teos, 402 

» teste, 402 

i» — teuthras, 402 


— -- var. delianus, 401 
* viola, 402 
amala marciana, 476 
Thaumantis, 378, 396 
= klugius, 304 
2 lucipor, 394, 395 
* noureddin, 396 
* odana, 394 
fs ( Kringana) lucipor, 395 


a * noureddin, 395 

Thecla anacletus, 444 

r phænicopary phus, 472 
Thestias flavipennis, 500 
Thoe, 16 
Thriz gu ma, 478 
Thymelicus palemonides, 535 
Tiarinia, 162, ones Se 256, 257 


7 mammillata, 256 


i verrucosa, 256 
Ticherra acte, 479 
Ti limmiace, 366 
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Troidea brookianus albescens, 510 


bp 

" 

" 
° 7 
١: s+ 

” 

E 


cuneifera, BON 
cunifer, 507 
helena, 507, 508 
|.» Cerberus, 508 
hephimstus, GOT 
honrathiana, 607 
minos, 507 
pompeus, BOT 
pluto, 508 
rifeemar, 609 
var, sumatrana, 509 
ruficollis, GOS, 500 
van de polli honrathianus, 7 
( Pompeoptera) amphrysus, 508 
5 cuneifera, 
33 helena 
honrathiana, 507 





( Trogonoptera) brookiana, 507, 500 


Tronga, 371, 372 
p»  bremeri, 370 


Tylocarcinus, 166, 201, 234 
atyz, 235 

Udaiana androides, 404 

» cynis, 494, 502 

„ pryeri, 494 
Udaspes folus, 545 
Una usta, 451 
Unkana batara, 538 
Uaricace®, 429 


VANDER, 320, 337 . 
Vanessa, 429 


” LEJ 


battakana, 4258 
perakana, 428 
urticir, 429 





VgnnkNACEX, 132 
Vigna sinensis, 401 
Viscum, 488, 489 


busiris, 307 
Xenocarcinus, 155, 164, 190, 191 
menia, 96, 107, 108 5 
X , » A 
1 americana, 1 


borneenais, 108 





Ximenia Russelliana, LOT 
Ximenras, OO 


Xylocurpus Foratemi, BS 
AS granatum, SS 
obovatus. ST 
Yasoda pita, 451, 452 
tame, 452 
Ypthima baldus, 385, 386 
n Ceplonica, 385 


" tarba, 385 
5 methora, 385 
ds pandocus, 386 
E d var. corticaria, 386 
7 philomela, 
tabella, 386 


Zanonia oblonga, 125 
Zarena pharygoides, 447 
Zea martini, 544 
„ mytheca, 538 
Zebrida, 286 
d. adamsii, 287 
e. longispina, 287 
Zela seus, 542 
Zeltus amabilis, 477 
0 etolun, 477 
Zemeroa albipunctata, 440, 530 
€. emesoides, 440 
» — Jiegyas, 440 
Zephyrus absolon, 471 


Zetides agamemnon, 527 
»  arycles, 527 
» bathycies, 526 = 


s empedocles, 525 
»  curypylus, 525 
» o €vemon, 525 
sa o — mecisteus, 525 
Zeumridia amethystus, 302, S93 
" aurelius, 393 


* nicevillei, 392 
a (Amazidia) aurelius, 303 


Zographetus 
Zontrring, 153 
ZxamwipE, 306 





